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ADVERTISEMENT,  1775. 


»mm 


The  "  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the 
Queen/'  has  been  unaccountably  decried ;  though 
a  work  of  undoubted  merit.  It  has  even  been 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  though  every  paragraph 
it  contains  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  authenti- 
city. It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  Author, 
in  various  parts»of  his  writings*.  He  has  called 
it  *^  his  GRAND  business t;*'  and  thought  it  "  the 

BEST  WORK  HE    HAD    EVER   WRITTEN."      As    far 

£^s  it  extends,  it  is  indeed  a  masterly  performance ; 
and  will  be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  fu* 
ture  historians^  Deriving  his  intelligence,  at  that 
remarkable  era,  from  the  fountainhead.  Swift 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  facts  which  he  re* 
lates*  He  had  ready  access  to  every  requisite 
source  of  information;  and  his  manly  fortitude 
must  have  placed  him  far  above  the  necessity  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.  Professedly  an  advocate 

^  See  Dr.  Swift's  Preface  to  the  History ;  and  see  also  parti- 
cularly sir  Thomas  H^^nm^r's  very  honourable  testimony ;  who, 
having  perused  the  manuscript,  returned  it  with  a  very  few  ob* 
servations,  "  which,"  he  says,  **  were  as  many  as  I  could  see 
occasion  for ;  though,  I  do  assure  you,  I  read  with  the  same 
strictness  and  ill-nature  as  in  the  former  part."    N. 

t  Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  27, 1710-11.    N. 

B  2  ^o\ 
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for  the.  to  lies,  to  the  whigs  he  was  an  avowed,  a 
formidable  opponent.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella 
(the  more  valuable  for  discovering  his  unreserved 
sentiments)  he  frequently  laments  the  necessity  of 
displacing  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  and  de- 
clares, though  he  loved  not  the  man,  he  had  pre- 
vented many  hard  things  being  said  against  him. 
And  the  favours  he  obtained  from  the  ministry 
for  the  men -of  wit  among  the  adverse  party  are 
too  notprious  tp  he  enlarged  on  *. 

His  earnestness  to  communicate  this  history  to 
the  publick  is  evident  in  many  of  his  letters.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  Jan.  10,  172J-2,  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly  on  the  subject ;  and 
was  digesting  tliem  into  order  f.  In  1736,  it 
was  actually  intended  for  the  press ;  and  in  April, 
1.738,  the  Dean  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  publication  being  so  long  delayed.    Whatever 

*  See  the  Dean's  Preface.     N. 

t  These  papers  some  3'ears  afler  were  brought  finished  by  the 
Dean  into  England,  with  an  intention  tp  publish  them.  But 
lord  Bolingbroke,  on  whose  judgment  he  relied,  dissuaded  him 
from  that  design.  He  told  the  Dean,  there  were  several  facts 
be  knew  to  be  false,  and  that  the  whole  was  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  party-writing,  that  thaugh  it  mij^ht  have  made  a  seasonable 
pamphlet  m  the  time  of  the  administration,  it  was  »  dishonour 
to  just  history.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  treasurer  Oxford 
was  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  Dean  would  do  nothing  against 
his  friend's  judgment,  yet  it  extremely  chagrined  him ;  and  he 
told  a  common  friend,  that  since  lord  Bo)ingbroke  did  not  ap- 
prove his  history,  he  would  cast  it  into  the  fire,  though  it  was 
the  best  work  he  had  ever  written.  However,  it  did  not  undergo 
this  fate,  and  is  said  to  be  yet  in  being.  Warburton. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  letter  to  sir  William  Wyndham,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  this  work  as  very  partial  and  defective. — 
Bowles. 

motives 


motives  might  have  then  exJsted  for  such  delay, 
whether  tenderness  to  living  characiters,  or  more 
prudential  reasons,  a  period  of.  forty  years  must 
totally  have  removed  them.  The  rage  of  party 
is  subsided;  and  we  inay  be  allowed  to  contemr 
plate  the  reign  of  Anne  as  impartially  as.  that  of 
Elizabeth. 

At  length  this  history  was  committejdf  to  the^ 
press  in  the  year  1758*;  under  the  censure,  it 
n>ay  be  said,  of  its  own  editor ;  in  justice  to  whom,, 
however  we  may  differ  in  opinion  eortcerning  Dn 
Swift's  candour,  the  editor's  Advertisement  iss 
preserved  entire.  In  the  same  year  also  it  met 
with  some  severe  strictures  from  another  writer f.. 
'[f  hese  we  shall  give  too  in  his  owp  words ;  and 
then  feirly  submit  "  The  History  of  the  Four  Last. 
Years  of  the  Queen"  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub-^ 
lick : 

"These  characters,  and  the  history  from  whence; 
they  have  been  extracted,  may  serve  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  prejudice 
and  party  zeal ;  a  zeal,  which,  whilst  it  corrupt^ 
the  heart,  vitiates  the  understanding  itself;  and 
could  mislead  a  writer  of  so  penetrating  a  genius 
a^  Dr.  Swift,  to  imagine  that  posterity  would  ac- 
cept satire  in  the  place  of  history,  and  would 
read  with  satisfaction  a  performance,  in  which 
the  courage  and  military  skill  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  are  called  in  question.  The  real 
character  of  these  great  men  was  not  what  the. 
low  idolatry  of  the  one  faction,  or  the  malignity 

*  Printed  for  A.  ^lillar;  and,  in  1767*  it  was  first  insertedHby 
Mr.Tonjson  in  an  edition  of  the  Dean's  Works.     N. 
t  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  Annual  Register,  1758.     N. 
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of  the  Other,  would  represent  it  They  were  men, 
who,  with  great  virtues  and  great  talents,  mixed 
with  some  human  infirmities,  did  their  country 
much  service  and  honour.  Their  talents  were  a 
publick  benefit,  their  failings  such  as  only  af- 
fected their  private  character.  The  display  of 
this  mixture  had  been  a  very  proper  task  for  an 
impartial  historian ;  and  had  proved  equally  agree- 
able and  instructive  to  the  reader  in  such  hands< 
But  these  characters  before  us  have  all  the  signs 
of  being  written,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  recentibus 
odiis.  In  all  other  respects,  the  piece  seems  to  be 
a  work  not  unworthy  of  its  author :  a  clear  and 
strong,  though  not  an  elevated  style ;  an  entire 
freedom  from  every  sort  of  affected  ornament ;  a 
peculiar  happiness  of  putting  those  he  would  sa- 
tirize in  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  ligh^ 
without  seeming  directly  to  intend  it.  These  are 
ihe  characteristicks  of  all  Swift's  works ;  and  they 
appear  as  strongly  in  this  as  in  any  of  them.  If 
there  be  any  thing  different  in  this  performance, 
from  the  manner  of  his,  works  published  in  his 
lifetime,  it  is,  that  the  style  is  in  this  thrown 
something  more  backwards,  and  has  a  more  an- 
tique cast.  This  probably  he  did  designedly,  as 
he  might  think  it  gave  a  greater  dignity  to  the 
work.  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  language,  as  it  was  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
and  he  rated  the  style  of  the  authors  of  that  time 
a  little  above  its  real  value.  Their  style  was  in- 
deed sufficiently  bold  and  nervous,  but  deficient 
in  grace  and  elegance." 

J.N. 


.ADVERTISEMENT,  1758. 


BBoant! 


1  HUS,  the  long- wished  for  History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign  is  at  length 
brought  to  light,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  sup- 
press it ! 

As  this  publication  is  not  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  name,  or  names,  which  the  author  and 
the  world  had  a  right  to  expect ;  it  is  fit  some 
account  of  the  work's  appearing  in  thi$  manner 
should  be  here  given. 

Long  before  the  Dean's  apparent  decline,  some 
of  his  intimate  friends,  with  concern,  foresaw  the 
impending  fate  of  his  fortune  and  his  works.  To 
this  it  is  owing,  that  these  sheets,  which  the  world 
now  despaired  of  ever  seeing,  are  rescued  fraoji 
obscurity,  perhaps  from  destruction. 

For  this,  thepublick  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman^ 
now  in  Ireland,  of  the  greatest  probity  and  worth, 
with  whom  the  Dean  long  lived  in  perfect  ia(ji- 
macy.  To  this  gentleman's  hands  the  Dean  in- 
trusted a  copy  of  his  history,  desiring,  him  to 
peruse  and  give  his  judgment  of  it,  with  the  last, 
corrections  and  amendments  the  authpr  had  giveu 
it^  in  his  own  hand. 

His  friend  read,  admired,  and  approved.     Aq^, 
from  a  dread  of  so  valuable  and  so  interesting  a 
work's  being  by  any  accident  lost  or  effi^^ed,  u 
was  probable  by  its  not  being  intended  to  be  pub- 
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# 

lisked  in  the  author's  life  time ;  he  resolved  to  keep 
this  copy  till  the  author  should  press  him  for  it ; 
but  with  a  i^etermined  purpose^  it  should  never  see 
the  light,  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  au- 
thor's own  copy  bei^  published,  or  even  pre* 
served. 

This  resolution  he  inviolably  kept,  till  he  and 
thft  worldi^had  full  assurance,  that  die  Dean's  ex- 
ecutors, "or  those  into  whose  hands  the  original 
c6ipy  fell,  were  so  far  from  intending  to  publish 
it,  that  it  was  actually  suppressed,  perhaps  de- 
stSdycd. 

Then  be  thottght  himself  not  only  at  liberty, 
Iftif  Judged  it  his  duty  to  his  departed  friend,  and 
ta  the  piiblick,  to  let  tins  copy,  which  he  had 
now  kept  many  years  most  secretly,  see  the  light. 

'  Thus  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
person,  wbti  publishes  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
j>tit>lick,'  abstracted  from  all  private  regards;  which 
are^iievcF  to  bie  permitted  to  come  into  competition 
W?fli  -the  cbfhmon  good. 

Every  judicious  eye  will  see,  that  the  author  of 
these  sheets  wrdtti-\\>ith  strong  passions,  but  with 
stronger  preposs^ions  and  prejudices  in  favour  of 
a'p^ty.  These,it  may  be  imagined,  the  editor, 
in-  iorae  measure,  may  have  adopted  ;  and  pub- 
lished this  ir6rk,  sis  a  kind  of  support  of  that  party, 
di^somti  sur\^in2:  remnant  thereof, 

'  It  is  tr^  just  ta  undeceive  the  reader,  and  in- 
form him  from  what  kind  of  hand  he  has  received 
tmSVorK."  A  man  may  regard  a  good  piece  of 
pkintiiig,  *  while  he  despises  the  subject :  if  the 
fiirt)jcct  %«  ever  so  despicable,  the  masterly  strokes 
ef  the  painter  may  demand  our  admiration;  while 

-  f..  lie, 


h0,  m  c^ffaeik  r^specte)  if^  i&titlefdfcto  no  portion  of 

In  poetpy^.yPG  earry)  our  admiration  stiU  farther;* 
and  Wke  the  ]^t  while  we  a<:tually  contemn  the: 
man.     lEIistorkins  shave  the  like  fate ;  hence  some, 
who  have  no  regard  to  propriety  or  truth,  are  yet 
admired  for  diction,  style,  manner,  and  the  like. 

The  editor  considers  this  work  in  another  ti^it: 
he  long  knew  the;C^uthor^  and  was  no  stranger  to 
his  politicks,  coiraexions,  tendencies,  passions,  and 
the  whole  economy  of  his  life.  He  has  long  be^ a 
hardily  singular  in  condemning  this  great  man's 
conduct  aniid  the  admiring  multitude ;  nor  ever 
coold  liave  thought  of  making  an  interest  in  aman, 
whose  principles  and  manners,  he  could  by  no  rule 
of  reason  or  honour  approve,  however  he  might 
have  admired  bis  wit  and  parts. 

Sucb  was  judged  the  disposition  of  the  man, 
whofse  Wstory  of  the  most  interesting  period  of 
time  in  the  annate  of  Britain  is  now,  herein,  offered 
to>the  reader.  He  may  well  ask  from  what  mo- 
tives? The  answer  is  easilyv  simply  given. 

The  causes  assigned  for  delaying  the  publication 
of  this  history  were  principally  these:  That  the 
manuscript  fell  into  the  ha4Kls  of  men,  who,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  by  the  generality 
deemed,  were  by  the  Dean  believed  to  be  of  his 
party ;  though  they  did  not,  after  his  death,  judge 
it  prud>ent  to  avow  his  principles, .  more  than  to 
deny  them  in  his  lifetime.  These  men,  having  got 
their  beavers,  tobacco  boxes,  and  other  trifling 
j-emembrances  of  former  friendship,  by  the  Dean's 
will,  did  not  choose  publickly  to  avow  principles 
that  had  marred   their  friend's   promotion,    and 
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might  probably  put  a  stop  to  theirs  or  therefore, 
they  gave  the  inquisitive  world  to  understand,  that 
there  was  something  too  strong  against  many 
great  men,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  system  of  ^ 
publick  affkirs  in  general,  in  the  Dean's  history 
of  the  four  last  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  to  ad- 
mit of  a  publication,  in  our  times ;  and,  with  this 
poor  insinuation,  excused  themselves,  and  satisfied 
the  weakly  well  affected,  in  suppressing  the  mani- 
festation of  displeasing  truths,  of  however  great 
importance  to  society. 

This  manuscript  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  never  could  associate  with,  or  even 
approve,  any  of  the  parties  or  factions  that  have 
differently  distracted,  it  might  be  said  disgraced, 
these  kingdoms;  because  he  has  as  yet  known 
none  whose  motives  or  rules  of  action  were  truth 
and  the  publick  good  alone;  of  one,  who  judges 
that  perjured  magistrates  of  all  denominations, 
and  the  most  exalted  minions^  may  be  exposed, 
deprived,  or  cut  off,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
his  country;  and  who,  upon  these  principles,  from 
his  heart,  approves  and  glories  in  the  virtues  of 
his  predecessors,  who  revived  the  true  spirit  of 
the  British  polity,  in  laying  aside  a  priest-ridden,^ 
a  hen-pecked,  tyrannical  tool,  who  had  overturned 
the  political  constitution  of  his  country,  and  in 
reinstituting  the  dissolved  body  politick,  by  a  revo- 
lution, supported  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
realm,  as  the  only  means  of  preservmg  the  natural 
and  legal,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  tlie 
members  of  the  commonwealth. 

Truth,  in  this  man's  estimation,  can  hurt  no 
good  cause.    And  falsehood  and  fraud,  in  religion 

and 
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and  politicks,    are   ever  to  be  detected,    to  be 
exploded. 

Insinuations,  that  this  history  contained  some- 
thing injurious  to  the  present  establishn^ent,  and 
therefore  necessary  to  be  suppressed,  serve  better 
the  purposes  of  mistaken  or  insidious  nialecon- 
tents,  than  the  real  publication  can.  And,  if 
any  tiling  were  by  this  or  any  other  history 
to  be  shown  -essentially  erroneous  in  our  poli** 
ticks,  who,  that  calls  himself  a  Briton,  can  be 
deemed  such  an  impious  slave,  as  to  conceal 
the  destructive  evil?  The  editor  of  this  work 
disdains  and  abhors  the  servile  thought ;  and 
wishes  to  liVe  no  longer,  than  he  dares  to  think, 
speak,  write,  and,  in  all  things,  to  act  worthy  of 
a  Briton. 

From  this  regard  to  truth  and  to  his  country, 
the  editor  of  this  history,  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  rescuing  such  a  writing  from-  those  who 
meant  to  suppress  it :  the  common  cause,  in  his 
estimation,  required  and  demanded  it  should  be 
done;  and  the  sooner  it  is  published,  he  judged, 
the  better;  for,  if  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  does  not  deserve  the  obloquy  that 
•has  been  long  industriously  cast  upon  it ;  what  is 
more  just  than  to  vindicate  it  ?  what  more  rea- 
sonable, thsfn  that  this  should  be  don^,  while  liv- 
ing witnesses  may  yet  be  called,  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  several  allegations  and  assertions ;  since, 
in  a  few  years  more,  such  witnesses  may  be  as 
much  wanting  as  to  prevent  a  canonization,  which 
is  therefore  prudently  procrastinated  for  above  an 
age?  Let  us  then  coolly  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on 
this  side  tht  question,  and  judge  like  Britons. 
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The  editor  would  not  be  thought  to  justify  the 
author  of  this  history  in  all  points,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  acquit  him  of  unbecoming  prejudices  and 
partiality:  without  being  deeply  versed  in  history 
or  politicks,  he  can  see  his  author,  in  many  in- 
stances, blinded  with  passions  that  disgrace  the 
historian ;  and  blending,  with  phrases  worthy  of 
a  Caesar  or  a  Cicero,  expressions  not  to  be  justi* 
fied  by  truth,  reason,  or  common. sense;  yet  think 
him  a  most  powerful  orator,  and  a  great  histo- 
rian. 

No  unprejudiced  person  will  blame  the  Dean  for 
doing  all  that  is  consistent  with  truth  and  decency 
to  vindicate  the  government  of  the  queen,  and  to 
exculpate  the  conduct  of  her  ministers  and  her  last 
general;  all  good  men  would  rejoice  at  such  a  vin- 
dication.   But,  if  he  meant  no  more  than  this,  his 
work  would  ill  deserve  the  title  of  history.     That 
he  generally  tells  truth,  and  founds  his  most  ma- 
terial assertions  upon  facts,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
very  evident.     But,  there  is  room  to  suspect,  that 
while  he  tells  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  does  not 
tell  the  whole  truth.     However,  he  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  queen's  allies,  especially  our  worthy 
friends  the  Dutch,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  now 
generally  condemned  conduct  of  the  queen,  with 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  bring- 
ing about  the  peace. 

The  author's  drawings  of  characters  are  confes- 
sedly partial?  for  he  tells  us  openly,  he  means  not 
to  give  characters  intire,  but  such  parts  of  each 
man's  particular  passions,  acquirements,  and  ha- 
bits, as  he  was  most  likely  to  transfer  into  his 
political  schemes.     What  writing,  whaj;  sentence, 

what 
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what  char^ter,  can. stand  this  torture? — What 
jextreme  perversion  may  not,  let  me  say,  does  not 
this  produce  ?— Yet  thus  does  he  choose  to  trea;t 
all  men,  that  were  not  favourers  of  the  latest  mea- 
sures of  the  queen ;  when  the  best  that  has  been 
said  for  her,  shows  no  more  than  that  she  was 
bhndfolded  and  held  in  leading-strings  by  her 
ministers. 

He  does  not  spare  a  man,  confessed  by  all  the 
world  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion like  a  soldier,  like  a  hero.  But  charges  prince 
Eugene  with  raising  and  keeping  up  a  most  hor- 
rible mob,  with  intent  to  assassinate  Harley.  For 
all  which  odious  charges,  he  offers  not  one  indi- 
vidual point  of  proof. 

He  is  not  content  with  laying  opfen  again  the 
many  faults  already  publickly  proved  upon  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  insinuates  a  new 
crime,  by  seeming  to  attempt  to  acquit  him  of 
aspiring  at  the  throne.  But  this  is  done  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  this  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  extols  the  ministers,  and 
minions  of  the  queen  in  the  highest  terms ;  and 
while  he  robs  their  antagonists  of  every  good  qua- 
lity, generally  gives  those  wisdom  and  every  virtue 
that  can  adorn  human  nature. 

He  is  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify,  what 
all  thinking  good  men  must  condemn,  the  queen's 
making  twelve  peers  at  once,  to  serve  a  particular 
turn. 

All  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  his 
passions,  and  to  the  prejudices,  early  imbibed,  in 
favour  of  his  indulgent  royal  mistress  and  her  fa- 
vourites and  servants.     The  judicious  will  look 
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through  the  elegant  clothing,  and  dispassioBatcly 
consider  these  as  mere  human  errours,  to  which  no 
M^ell  informed  mind  can  assent.  The  editor  thinks 
himself  bound  to  protest  against  them. 

He  makes  a  few  lapses  on  the  other  side,  with- 
out being  as  clear  as  an  impartial  historian  would 
choose  to  appear.  He  more  than  hints  at  the 
queen's  displeasure  at  its.  being  moved  in  parlia* 
.ment,  that  the  prince  elector  should  be  invited  to 
reside  in  England,  to  whose  crown  he  was  by  law 
declared  presumptive  heir.  But  is  always  open 
upon  the  queen's  insisting  on  the  pretender*s  being 
sent  out  of  France. — It  is  easy  to  see  how  incom- 
patible these  things  appear.  Nothing  could  tend 
more  to  secure  the  Hanover  succession,  and  to  en- 
large its  benefits  to  Britain,  than  the  bringing  over 
the  successor,  who  should,  in  every  country,  be 
well  instructed  in  the  language,  customs,  manners, 
religion,  and  laws  of  his  future  subjects,  before  he 
comes  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  And  our 
author  does  not  take  the  proper  care  to  inform  us 
how  far  the  French  thought  fit  to  comply  with 
banishing  the  pretender  their  dominions ;  since 
many  still  live  in  doubt,  that  if  he  was  sent  out 
of  France,  he  wjas  sent  into  England. 

jBut  th^re  is  one  expression  of  our  author  too 
perverse,  too  grossly  abused,  to  admit  of  any  apo- 
logy>  of  any  palliation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  word  in  the  English 
language ;  and  least  of  all  can  be  supposed  igno- 
/  '      rant  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  which,  had  it  been 

ever  so  doubtful  before,  had  a  certain  meaning 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
of  which  no  sensible  subject  can  be  ignorant. 

Notwith- 
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-  Notwithstanding  this,  where  our  author  speaks 
jof  the  late  king  James,  he  calls  him  the  abdicated 
Jung,  and  gives  the  same  epithet  even  to  his  family. 
Though  this  weak,  ill  advised,  and  ill  fated  prince, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  Romaps  and  £ng* 
'  lish,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abdicated; 
yet  can  he,  in  no  sense  be  called  abdicated;  unlelss 
the  people's  asserting  their  rights,  and  defending 
themselves  against  a  king  who  broke  his  compact 
with  his  subjects,  and  overturned  their  govern- 
ment, can  be  called  abdication  in  them;  which  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  be  hardy  enough  to  support 
upon  any  principle  of  reason  or  the  laws  of  Eng-* 
land.  Let  the  reader  judge  which  this  is  most 
likely  to  be,  errour  or  design. 

These  exceptions  the  editor  thought  himself 
hound. to  make  to  some  parts  of  this  work,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  disagreeable  imputations  of  being 
of  a  party^  of  whatsoever  denomination,  in  oppo- 
sition to  truth  and  the  rights^  and  liberties  of  the 
subject. 

These  laid  aside,  the  work  will  be  found  to  have 
many  beauties,  many  excellencies.  Some  have  of 
late  affected  to  depreciate  this  history,  from  an  in- 
sinuation, made  only  since  the  author's  death ;  to 
wit,  that  he  was  never  admitted  into  the  secrets  ; 
of  the  administration,  but  made  to  believe  he  was 
a  confident,  only  to  engage  him  in  the  list  of  the 
ministerial  writers  of  that  reign. 

The  falsehood  of  this  will  readily  appear  upon 
perusal  of  this  work.  This  shews  he  knew  the  most 
secret  springs  of  every  movement  in  the  whole  com- 
plicated machine.  That  he  states  facts,  too  well 
known  to  be  contested,  in  elegant  simplicity,  and 
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i^ason^  u^on  them  with  the  tale&tt  of  tbe  greates 
•bistarian.  And  thus  makes  a  history,  composei 
rather  of  negotiations  Uian  actions,  most  ente^ 
taining^  affecting,  and  interesting,  instead  of  being 
as  might  be  expected,  heavy,  dull,  and  disagree 
able. 

It  is  now  fit  to  apologize  for  some  errours,  wMd 
the  judicious  must  discover  upon  a  perusal  of  thii 
Si^ork.  It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  much  ti 
be  lamented,  that  this  history  was  not  publisliec 
imder  the  author's  own  inspection.  It  is  next  t< 
impossible  to  copy  or  print  any  work  without 
£Eiults;  and  most  so^  where  the  author's  eye  il 
wanting. 

It  is^  not  to  be  imagined,  that  even  our  author, 
however  accurate,  however  great,  was  yet  strict- 
ly and  perfectly  correct  in  his  writings.  Yet 
where  some  seeming  inaccuracies  in  style  or  ex- 
pression have  been  discovered  ;  the  deference  dm 
to  the  author  made  any  alteration  too  presump- 
tuous a  task  for  the  editor.  These  are  therefore 
left  to  the  amending  hand  of  every  sensible  and 
polite  reader. 


TH] 
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JhlAVING  written  the  following  history  at 
Windsor,  in  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty 
queen  Anne,  of  ever  glorious,  blessed,  and  im- 
mortal memory ;  I  resolved  to  publish  it,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  fellow-subjects,  in  the 
year  1713;  but,  being  under  a  necessity  of  going 
to  Ireland,  to  take  possession  of  the  deanry  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  I  left  the  original  with 
the  ministers :  and  having  staid  in  that  kingdom 
not  above  a  fortnight,  I  found,  at  my  return, 
that  my  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  secretary 
my  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  were  then  unhappily 
upon  very  ill  terms  with  each  other,  could  not 
agree  upon  publishing  it,  without  some  alterations 
which  I  would  not  submit  to.  Whereupon  I  kept 
it  by  me  until  hermajesty's  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  a  year  after. 

I  have  ever  since  preserved  the  original  very 
safely ;  too  well  knowing  what  a  turn  the 
world  would  take  upon  the  German  family  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown;  which  indeed  was  their 
undoubted  right,  having  b^en  established  solemn- 
ly by  the  act  of  aft  undisputed  parliament,  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Harley,  who 
was  then  speaker. 

But,  as  I   have  said   in  another  discourse,  it 
was  very  well  understood,  some  years  before  her 
majesty*s  death,  how  the  new  king  would  a  ct 
VOL.  VI.  ,.^  ^  imm^^vaX^"^ 
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immediately  upon  his  entrance,  in  the  choice  01 
those  (and  those  alone)  whom  he  resolved  tc 
trust;  and  consequently  what  reports  woulc 
industriously  be  raised,  as  well  as  spread,  tc 
expose  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty  herself 
as  well  as  of  her  servants ;  who  have  been  evei 
since  blasted  as  enemies  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, by  the  most  ignorant  and  malicious  among 
mankind. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been  dailj 
conversant  with  the  persons  then  in  power ;  nevei 
absent  in  times  of  ^business  or  conversation,  untii 
a  few  weeks  before  her  majesty's  death ;  and  2 
.witness  of  almost  every  step  thejr  made,  in  th< 
course  of  their  administration  ;  I  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  not  to  be  better  informed  thai] 
those  miserable  pamphleteers,  or  their  patrons^ 
could  pretend  to.  At  the  same  tipae,  I  freelj 
confess  it  appeared  necessary,  as  well  as  natural^ 
upon  such  a  mighty  change  as  the  death  of  z 
,  sovereign,  that  those  who  were  to  be  in  powei 
upon  the  succession,  and  resolved  to  act,  it 
every  part,  by  a  direct  contrary  system  of  po- 
liticks, should  load  their  predecessors,  with  as 
much  infamy,  as  the  most  inveterate  malice  and 
envy  could  suggest,  or  the  most  stupid  igno- 
rance and  credulity  in  their  underlings  could 
swallow. 

Therefore,  as  I  pretend  tb  write  with  the  utmost 
impartiality,  the  following  history  of  the  four 
last  years  of  her  majesty's  reign,  in  order  to  un- 
deceive prejudiced  persons  at  present,  as  well  as 
posterity  ;  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  as 
likewise  by  the  advice  of  my  oldest  and  wisest 

friends, 
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fWends,  that  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  God  and 
man,  by  endeavouring  to  set  future  ages  right 
in  their  judgment  of  that  happy  reign  ;  and,  as 
a  faithful  historian,  I  cannot  suffer  falsehoods  to 
run  on  any  longer,  not  only  against  all  appear- 
ance of  truth,  as  well  as  probability,  but  even 
against  those  happy  events^  which  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  the  very  measures  then  fixed  in  the  gene- 
ral peace. 

The    niaterials    of   this    history,    beside   what 
- 1  have  aheady  mentioned,  I  mean  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  for  those  four  years  by  the   chief 
.persons  in  power,  were  extracted  out  of  many 
liundred    letters     written    by    our    ambassadors 
abroad,    and  from  the  answers,    as  well  as  in- 
structions sent  them,  by  our  secretaries  of  state, 
or  by  the  first  minister  the  earl  of  Oxford.     The 
former,  were  all  originals,  and  the  latter,  copies 
entered  into  books  in  the  secretaries  office,  out 
of  both  which  I  collected  all  that  I  thought  con- 
venient ;  not  to  mention  several  memorials  given 
me  by  the  ministers  at  home.     Farther,  I  was 
a  constant  witness  and  observer  of  all  that  pass- 
ed, and  entered  every  particular  of  any  conse- 
quence upon  paper. 

I  was  so  far  from  having  any  obligation  to  the 
crown,  that,  on. the  contrary,  her  majesty  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  author 
of  a  certain  short  treatise  *,  which  the  queen 
well  knew  to  have  been  written  by  me.  I  never 
received  one  shiUing  from  the  minister,  or  any 
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Other  present,  except  that  of  a  few  books ;  nor 
did  I  want  their  assistance  to  support  me.  I 
very  often  dined  indeed  with  the  treasurer  and 
secretary ;  but,  in  those  days,  that  was  not  rec- 
koned a  bribe,  whatever  k  may  have  been  at  any 
time  since.  I  absolutely  refused  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  lord  treasurer ;  because  I  thought  it  would  iU 
become  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependence.. 

I  say  this,  to  show  that  I  had  no  other  bias 
than  my  own  opinion  of  persons  and  affairs.  I 
preserved  several  of  the  opposite  party  in  their  em- 
ploj'ments,  who  were  persons  of  wit  and  learning, 
particularly  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Congreve ,  nei- 
ther of  whom  were  ever  in  any  danger  from  the 
treasurer,  who  much  esteemed  them  both ;  and  by 
his  lordship's  commands,  I  brought  the  latter  to 
dine  with  him.  Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe 
enough,  if  his  continually  repeated  indiscretions^ 
and  a  zeal  mingled  vrith  scurrilities,  had  not  for- 
feited all  title  to  lenit)". 

I  know  very  well  the  numberless  prejudices  of 
weak  and  deceived  people,  as  well  as  the  malice 
of  those,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interest  or  am-» 
bition,  have  cast  off  all  religion,  morality,  justice, 
and  common  decency.  However,  aldiough  per- 
haps I  may  not  be  believed  in  the  present  age, 
yet  I  hope  to  be  so  in  the  next,  by  all  who  will 
bear  any  regard  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
England^  if  either  of  these  shall  then  subsist  or 
not, 

I  have  no  interest,  or  inclination,  to  palliate  the 
mistakes,  or  omissions,  or  vrant  of  steadiness,  or 
unhappy  mbunderstandtngs,  among  a  few  of  those 
who  ti.en  presided  in  affidxs. 

Nothing^ 
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Nothing  is  more  common,  than  the  virulence  of 
superficial  and  ill-informed  writers,  against  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  now  called  prime  mi- 
nisters :  and  since  factions  appear  at  present,  to 
be  at  a  greater  height  than  in  any  former  times, 
although  perhaps  not  so  equally  poised ;  it  may 
probably  concern  those  who  are  now  in  their 
height,  if  they  have  any  regard  to  their  own  me- 
mories in  future  ages,  to  be  less  warm  against 
others,  who  humbly  differ  from  them  in  some 
state  opinions.  Old  persons  remember,  at  least 
by  tradition,  the  horrible  prejudices  that  prevailed 
against  the  first  earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  charac- 
ter, as  it  now  stands,  might  be  a  pattern  for  all 
ministers;  although  even  bishop  Burnet  of  Sarum, 
whose  principles,,  veracity,  and  manner  of  writing, 
are  so  little  esteemed  upon  many  accounts,  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  vindicate  him. 

Upon  that  irreparable  breach  between  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  Bolingbroke,  after  my  utmost 
endeavours,  for  above  two  years,  to  reconcile 
them,  I  retired  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire ;  where  I 
staid  until  her  majesty's  death ;  and  then  imme- 
diately returned  to  my  station  in  Dublin,  where  I 
continued  about  twelve  years  without  once  seeing 
England.  I  there  often  reviewed  the  following 
Memoirs;  neither  changing  nor  adding,  farther 
than  by  correcting  the  style  :  and  if  I  have  been 
gijilty  of  any  mistakes,  they  must  be  o^Jjitiall  mo- 
ment; for  it  was  hardly  possible  I  could  be  wrong 
informed  *,  with  all  the  advantages  I  have  already 
mentioned.  ^  .^ 

J  shall  not  be  very  uneasy,  under  the  obloquy 

It  should  be,  wrongly  informed.     S. 
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that  may  perhaps  be  cast  upon  me,  by  the  violent 
leaders  and  followers  of  the  present  prevailing 
party.  And  yet  I  cannot  find  the  least  inconsist- 
ence with  conscience  or  honour,  upon  the  death 
of  so  excellent  a  princess  as  her  latl  majesty,  for 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  submit,  with  a  true  and 
loyal  heart,  to  her  lawful  protestant  successor; 
whose  hereditary  title  was  confirmed  by  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  the  greatest 
unanimity ;  after  it  had  been  made  an  article  in 
the  treaty,  that  every  prince  in  our  alliance,  should 
be  a  guarantee  of  that  succession.  Nay,  I  will 
venture  to  go  one  step  farther ;  that  if  the  nego- 
tiators of  that  peace  had  been  chosen  out  of  the 
most  professed  zealots  for  the  interest  of  the 
.Hanover  family,  they  could  not  have  bound  up 
the  French  king,  or  the  Hollanders,  more  strictly, 
than  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  did,  in  confirm- 
ing the  present  succession  ;  which  was  in  them^  so 
much  a  greater  mark  of  virtue  and  loyalty,  because 
they  perfectly  well  knew,  that  they  should  never 
receive  the  least  mark  of  favour,  when  the  succes- 
sion had  taken  place. 
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1  PROPOSE  to  give  the  publick  an  account  of 
the  most  important  affairs  at  home,  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament ;  as  well  as  of  our  negotia- 
tions of  peace  abroad,  not  only  daring  that  pe- 
riod, but  some  time  before  and  since.  I  shall 
relate  the  chief  matters  transacted  by  both  houses 
in  that  session ;  and  discover  the  designs  carried 
on,  by  the  heads  of  a  discontented  party,  not  only 
Against  the  ministry,  but  in  some  manner  against 
the  crown  itself;  I  likewise  shall  state  the  debts  of 
tlie  nation ;  show  by  what  mismanagement,  and  to 
serve  what  purposes,  they  were  at  first  contracted; 
by  what  negligence  or  corruption,  they  have  so 
prodigiously  grown;  and  what  methods  have  since 
been  taken,  to  provide  not  only  for  their  payment, 
but  to  prevent  the  like  mischief  for  the  time  to 
come^  Although,  in  an  age  like  ours,  I  can  ex- 
pect very  few  impartial  readers,  yet  I  shall  strictly 
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follow  truth  ;  or  what  reasonably  appeared  to  me 
to  be  such,  after  the  mo^t  impartial  inquiries  I 
could  make,  and  the  best  opportunities  of  being 
informed,  by  those  whd  wiere  the  principal  actors 
or  advisers. 

Neither  shall  I  mingle  panegyrick  or  satire  with 
a  history  intended  to  inform  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  those  of  the  present  age,  who  may  be 
ignorant  or  misled  ;  since  facts,  truly  related,  are 
the  best  applauses,  or  most  lasting  reproaches. 

Discourses  upon  subjecTts  relathig  to  the  pub- 
lick,  usually  seem  to  be  calculated  for  London 
only,  and  some  few  miles  about  it;  while  the 
authors  suppose  their  readers  to  be  informed  of 
several  particulars,  to  which  those  that  live  re- 
mote, are,  for  the  generality,  utter  strangers. 
Most  people  who  frequent  this  town,  acquire  a 
sort  of  smattering,  such  as  it  is,  which  qualifies 
them  for  reading  a  pamphlet,  and  finding  out 
what  is  meant  by  innuendoes  or  hints  at  facts  or 
persons,  and  initial  letters  of  names ;  wherein  gen- 
tlemen at  a  distance,  although  perhaps  of  much 
better  understandings,  are  wholly  in  the  dark  : 
•vtrherefore,  that  these  memoirs  may  be  rendered 
fhore  generally  intelligible  and  useful,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  the 
state  and  disposition  of  affairs,  >yhen  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliauietif  began.  And  because  the  party 
leaders,  who  had  lost  their  power  and  places,  were, 
upon  that  juncture,  employing  all  their  engines, 
in  ciu  attempt  to  re-establish  themselves ;  I  shall 
venture  ont  step  farther,  and  represent  so  much  of 
their  chafacters,  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced their  politicks. 

On 
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On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1711,  began  the 
second  session  of  parliament.  It  was  now  above' 
a  year  since  the  queen  had  thought  fit  to  put  the 
great  offices  of  state,  and  of  her  own  household, 
into  other  hands :  however,  three  of  the  discon- 
tented lords  were  still  in  possession  of  their  places; 
for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  continued  general, 
the  duke  of  Somerset  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
earl  of  Cholmondeley  treasurer  of  her  majesty's 
household :  likewise  great  numbers  of  the  same 
party  still  kept  employments  of  value  and  impor- 
tance, which  had  not  been  usual  of  late  years  upon 
any  changes  of  ministry.  The  queen,  who  judged 
the  temper  of  her  people,  by  this  house  of  com- 
mons, which  a  landed  interest  had  freely  chosen^ 
found  them  very  desirous  of  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace,  and  disposed  to  leave  the  management 
of  it  to  her  own  wisdom  and  that  of  her  council : 
she  had,  therefore,  several  months  before  the  ses- 
sion began,  sent  to  inform  the  States-General  of 
;^me  overtures  which  had  been  made  her  by  the 
enemy;  and  during  that  summer,  her  majesty  took 
Several  farther  steps  in  that  great  affair,  until  at 
length,  after  many  difficulties,  a  congress  at 
Utrecht,  for  a  general  peace,  was  agreed  upon ;  ' 
the  whole  proceedings  of  which  previous  negotia- 
tions, between  our  court  and  that  of  France,  I 
shall,  in  its  proper  place,  very  particularly  relate. 

The  nation  was  already  upon  a  better  foot,  with 
respect  to  its  debts :  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
treasurer,  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  proposed 
and  effected  ways  and  means,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where  he  was  then  a  member,  for  pro- 
viding a  parliamentary  liind,  to  clear  the  heavy 
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arrear  of  ten  millions  (whereof  the  greatest  part 
lay  upon  the  navy)  without  any  new  burden  (at 
least  after  a  very  few  years)  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  prevent  farthei 
incumbrances  upon  that  article,  by  finding  ready 
money  for  naval  provisions  which  has  saved  the 
publick  somewhat  more  than  cent  per  cent  in  that 
mighty  branch  of  our  expenses. 

The  clergy  were  altogether  in  the  interests  and 
the  measures  of  the  present  ministry,  which  had 
appeared  so  boldly  in  their  defence,  during  a  pro* 
secution  against  one  of  their  members*,  where  the 
whole  sacred  order  was  understood  to  be  concerned. 
The  zeal  shown  for  that  most  religious  bill,  to  settle 
a  fund  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about 
the  city  of  London  f ,  was  a  fresh  obligation ;  and 
they  were  farther  highly  gratified,  by  her  majesty's 
choosing  one  of  their  body  to  be  a  great  officer  of 
state  j;. 

By  this  time  likewise,  all  disputes  about  those 
principles,  which  used  originally  to  divide  whig 
and  tory,  were  wholly  dropped;  and  those  fan-^ 
tastical  words,  Aught  in  justice  to  have  been  so 
too,  provided  we  could  have  found  out  more  con- 
venient names,  whereby  to  distinguish  lovers  of 
p6ace,  from  lovers  of  war ;  or  those,  who  would 
leave  her  majesty  some  degree  of  freedom,  in  the 
choice  of  her  ministers,  from  others,  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  her  choosing  any,  except 
such  as  she  wal  most  averse  from :  but,  where  a 


*  Sacbevercll.     N. 

f  Which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Swift.     N. 

J  Dr.  Robinson,  lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,   to  be  lord  privy 

S8&1.      N. 

nation 
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nation  is  once  divided,  interest  and  animosity  will 
keep  open  the  breach,  without  being  supported  by 
any  other  principles :  or,  at  worst,  a  body  of  dis- 
contented people  can  change,  ^nd  take  up  what 
principles  they  please. 

^  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  opposite  party,  we 
all  remember  that  the  removal  of  the  last  ministry 
was  brought  about  by  several  degrees;  through 
which  means  it  happened,  that  they  and  their 
friends  were  hardly  recovered  out  of  one  astonish- 
ment before  they  fell  into  another.  This  scene 
lasted  for  some  months,  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  rage  and  despair,  natural  to  those,  who 
reflect  that  they  have  lost  a  secure  game,  by  their 
own  rashness,  folly,  and  want  of  common  manager 
ment ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  knew  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  watchful  and  dextrous  adversary, 
lay  ready  to  take  the  advantage.  However,  some 
time  before  the  session,  the  heads  of  that  party 
began  to  re-collect  themselves,  and  rally  their 
forces,  like  an  enemy  who  has  been  beaten  out  of 
the  field,  but  finds  he  is  not  pursued;  for  although 
the  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  thought  to  have  but 
little  esteem  or  friendship  for  each  other,  yet  they 
perfectly  agreed  in  one  general  end,  of  distressing, 
by  all  possible  methods,  the  new  administration ; 
wherein  if  they  could  succeed  so  far,  as  to  put  the 
ijueen  under  any  great  necessity,  another  parlia- 
teent  must  be  called,  and  perhaps  the  power  de- 
volve again  into  their  own  hands. 

The  issue  and  event  of  that  grand  confederacy 
appearing  in  both  houses,  although  under  a  diffe- 
rent form,  upon  the  very  first  day  the  parliament 
met,  I  cannot  better  begin  the  relation  of  affairs; 
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commencing  from  that  period,  than  by  a  thorougli 
detection  of  the  whole  intrigue,  carried  on  with- 
the  greatest  privacy  and  application ;  which  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  for  several  days  discon* 
certed  some  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  dispirited 
their  friends;  and  the  consequences  thereof,  which 
have  in  reality  been  so  very  pernicious  to  the 
l^ingdom. 

But  because  the  principal  leaders  in  this  design 
are  the  same  persons,  to  whom,  since  the  loss  of 
their  power,  all  the  opposition  has  been  owing, 
which  the  court  received,  either  in  treaties  abroad, 
or  the  administration  at  home;  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  describe  those  qualities  in  each  of  them, 
^hich  few  of  their  admirers  will  deny,  and  which 
appear  chiefly  to  have  influenced  them,  in  acting 
their  several  parts  upon  the  publick  stage ;  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  draw  their  characters  entire, 
whiqh  would  be  tedious,  and  little  to  the  purpose; 
but  shall  only  single  out  those  passions,  acquire- 
nients,  and  habits,  which  the  owners  were  most 
likely  to  transfer  into  their  political  schemes,  and 
which  were  most  subservient  to  the  designs  they 
seemed  to  have  in  view. 

The  lord  Somers  may  very  deservedly  be  re- 
puted the  head  and  oracle  of  that  party :  he  has 
raised  himself,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
state,  without  the  least  support  from  birth  or  for- 
tune :  he  has  constantly,  and  with  great  steadi- 
ness, cultivated  those  principles,  under  which  he 
grew.  That  accident  which  first  produced  him^ 
into  the  world,  of  pleading  for  the  bishops  whom 
king  James  had  sent  to  the  Tower,  niiight  have 

proved 
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proved  a  piece  of  merit,  as  honourable  33  it  was 
fortunate ;  but  the  old  republican  spiril;,  which 
the  Revolution  had  restored,  began  to  tea^h  other 
lessons — That  since  we  had  accepted  a  new  king, 
from  a  calvinistical  commonwealth,  we  must  also 
admit  new  maxims,  in  religion  and  government 
But,  since  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  prob- 
ably adhere  to  the  established  church,  and  to  the 
rights  of  monarchy,  as  delivered  down  from  the^r 
ancestors  ;  it  was  the  practice  of  those  politicians, 
to  introduce  such  men,  as  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  any  or  no  religion,  and  who  were  not 
likely  to  inherit  much  loyalty,  from  those,  to 
whom  they  oM^ed  their  birth.  Of  this  number 
was  the  person  I  am  now  describing.  I  have 
hardly  known  any  ijian,  with  talents  more  proper 
to  acquire  and  preserv€  the  favour  of  a  prince; 
never  offending  in  word  or  gesture  ;  in  the  high- 
est degree  courteous  and  complaisant;  wherein 
he  set  an  excellent  example  to  his  colleagues, 
which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow :  but  this 
extreme  civility  is  universal  and  undistinguished; 
and  in  private  conversation,  where  he  observes  it 
as  inviolably  as  if  he  were  in  the  greatest  assem- 
bly, it  is  sometimes  censured  as  formal.  Two 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  behaviour :  first,  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  humble  original,  he  keeps 
all  familiarity  at  the  utmost  distance,  which  other- 
wise might  be  apt  to  intrude :  the  second,  that 
being  sensible  how  subject  he  is  to  violent  pas- 
sions, he  avoids  all  incitements  to  them,  by  teach* 
ing  those  he  converses  with,  from  his  own  exam- 
ple, to  keep  a  great  way  within  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  respect.     And  it  is  indeed  true,  that 
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no  man  is  more  apt  to  take  fire,  upon  the  least 
appearance   of  provocation.;    which  temper  he 
strives  to  subdue,  with  the  utmost  violence  upon 
himself:  so  that  his  breast  has  been  seen  to  heave, 
and  his  eyes  to  sparkle  with  rage,  in  those  very 
moments  when  his  words,    and  the  cadence  of 
his  voice,  were  in  the  humblest  and  softest  man- 
ner: perhaps  that  force  upon  his  nature,  may  cause 
that  insatiable  love  of  revenge,  which  his  detrac- 
tors lay  to  his  charge,  who  consequently  reckon 
dissimulation  among  his  chief  perfections.     Ava- 
rice he  has  none ;  and  his  ambition  is  gratified, 
by  being  the  uncontested  head  of  his  party.    With 
an  excellent  understanding  adorned   by  all  the 
polite  parts  of  learning,  he  has  very  little  taste 
for  conversation,  to  which  hg  prefers  the  pleasure 
of  reading  and  thinking  ;*and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  time,  amuses  himself  with  an  illiterate  chap- 
lain, an  humble  companion,  or  a  favourite  ser- 
vant *.  * 

These 

*  This  character  of  lord  Somers,  lord  Oxford  observes,  is  very 
'   different  from  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,     Yet,  distorted  as  the  features  are  in  this  new 
history,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  party-malice  attempted  to 
discolour  rather  than  alter  them.     How  lovely  does  a  character 
burst  forth,  when  the  greatest  objections  to  it  are,  that  it  was 
steady  to  its  principles,   of  universal  civility,    conscious  of  an 
Jiurable  birth,  of  no  avarice,  of  satisfied  ambition,  that  the  per- 
son so  accused  did  violence  to  himself    to  govern  his  passioiis, 
and  (one  can  scarce  repeat  seriously  such  a  charge!)  preferred 
reading  and  thinking  to  the  pleasures  of  conversation !     How 
black  a  statesman,  not  to  be  fickle  \     How  poor  a  philosopher, 
to  master  his  passions,  when  he  could  not  abdicate  them !     How  * 
bad  a  man,  to>  endeavour  to  improve  his  mind  and  understand- 
ing ! — HowevcfV  as  the  greatest  characters  cannot  be  dear  of  all 

alloy, 
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These  are  some  few  distinguishing  marks  in  the 
character  of  that  person,  who  now  presides  over 
the  discontented  party,  although  he  be  not  an- 
sv^erable  for  all  their  mistakes :  and  if  his  precepts 
had  been  more  strictly  followed,  perhaps  their 
power  would  not  have  been  so  easily  shaken.  I 
have  been  assured,  and  heard  him  profess,  that 
he  was  against  engaging  in  that  foolish  prosecu- 
tion of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  as  wliat  he  foresaw  was 
likely  to  end  in  their  ruin ;  that  he  blamed  the 
rough  demeanour  of  some  persons  to  the  queen, 
as  a  great  failure  in  prudence  ;  and  that  when  it 
appeared  her  majesty  was  firmly  resolved  upon  a 
treaty  of  peace,  he  advised  his  friends  not  to  op- 
pose  it  in  its  progress,  but  find  fault  with  it  after 
it  was  made;  which  would  be  a  copy  of  the  like 
usage  themselves  had  met  with,  after  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick ;  and  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
probable  way,  of  disgracing  the  promoters  and 
advisers.  1  have  been  the  larger  in  representing 
to  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, because,  whatever  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made,  with  any  appearance  of  conduct,  or 
probability  of  success,  to  restore  the  dominign  of 
that  party,  was  infallibly  contrived  by  hin^;  and 
I  prophesy  the   same  for  the  future,  as  long  as 

alloy,  Swift  might  have  known  ihat  lord  Somers  was  not  justifi- 
able in  oblaiuing  some  grants  of  crown-lands,  which,  though  in 
no  proportion  to  other  gains  in  that  reign,  it  would  have  become 
him  to  resist,  not  to  countenance  by  his  example.  Catalogue  of 
Noble  Authors,  vol.  ii*  p.  107' 

This  elegant  writer  had  before  observed,  that  lord  Somers  "was 
at  once  the  model  of  Addison,  and  the  touchstone  of  Swift :  th« 
one  viToX^from  hini,  the  oih^r /or  hkn."    N. 
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his  age  and  infirmities  will  leave  him  capable  of 

business. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  character  has  beea 
so  variously  drawn,  and  is  indeed  of  so  mixed  a 
nature  in  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on 
either  side,  without  the  suspicion  of  flattery  or 
detraction.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  military 
accomplishments,  which  the  opposite  reports,  of 
his  friends  and  enemies  among  the  soldiers,  have 
rendered  problematical:  but  if  he  be  among  those 
who  delight  in  war,  it  is  agreed  to  be,  not  for 
the  reasons  common  with  other  generals.     Those 
maligners  who   deny  him  personal  valour,  seem 
not  to  consider,  that  this  accusation  is  charged 
at  a  venture ;  since  the  person  of  a  wise  general 
is  too  seldom  exposed,  to  form  any  judgment  in 
the  matter  :  and  that  fear,  which  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  disconcerted  him   before   an  action, 
might  probably,  be  more  fbr  his  army  than  for 
himself.     He  was  bred  in  the  height  of  what  is 
called  the  tory  principle ;  and  continued  with  a 
strong  bias  that  way,  till  the  other  patty  had  bid 
higher  for  him  than  his  friends  could  afford  to 
give.     His  want  of  literature,  is  in  some  sort  sup- 
plied by  a  good  understanding,  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral elocution,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  is  learned  in  armies  and  courts.     We  are 
not  to  take  the  height  of  his  ambition,  from  his 
soliciting  to  be  general  for  life  :  I  am  persuaded, 
his  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and  perquisites,  by 
continuing  the  war ;  and  that  he  had  then  no  in- 
tentions of  settling  the  crown  in  his  family,  his 
only  son  having  been  dead  some  years  before. 
He  is  noted  to  be  master  of  great  temper,  able  to 

govern, 
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govern,  or  very  well  to  disguise  his  passions,  M'hich 
are  all  melted  down,  or  extinguished,  in  his  love 
of  wealth.  That  liberality  which*  nature  has  de- 
nied him,  with  respect  to  money,  he  makes  up  by 
a  great  profusion  of  promises  :  but  this  perfec- 
tion, so  necessary  in  courts,  is  not  very  success- 
ful in  camps  among  soldiers,  who  are  not  refined 
enough  to  understand  or  to  rehsh  it. 

His  wife,  the  duchess,  may  justly  challenge 
her  place  in  this  list.  It  is  to  her  the  duke  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  greatness,  and  his  fall ; 
for  above  twenty  years  she  possessed,  without  a 
rival,  the  favours  of  the  most  indulgent  mistress 
in  the  world,  nor  ever  missed  one  single  oppor- 
tunity that  fell  in  her  way  of  improving  it  to  her 
own  advantage.  She  has  preserved  a  tolerable 
court-reputation,  with  respect  to  love  and  gallan- 
try ;  but  three  Furies  reigned  in  her  breast,  the 
most  mortal  enemies  of  all  softer  passions,  which 
were,  sordid  Avarice,  disdainful  Prjde,  and  un- 
governable Rage;  by  the  last  of  these  often 
breaking  out  in  sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable 
sort,  she  had  loifg  alienated  her  sovereign's  mind, 
before  it  appeared  to  the  world.  This  lady  is  not 
without  some  degree  of  wit,  and  has  in  her  time 
affected  the  character  of  it,  by  the  usual  method 
of  arguing  against  rehgion,  and  proving  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  be  impossible  and  absurd. 
Imagine,  what  such  a  spirit,  irritated  by  the  loss, 
of  power,  favour,  and  employment,  is  capable 
of  acting  or  attempting ;  and  then  I  have  said 
enough. 

The  next  in  order  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  earl 
of  Godolphin.     It  is  said,  he  was  originally  in- 

VOL.  VI-  D  X^TiA^^ 
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'tended  for  a  trade,  before  his  friends  preferred 
him  to  be  a  page  at  court;  which  some  have  very 
unjustly  objected  as  a  reproach.  He  has  risen 
gradually  in  four  reigns,  and  was  much  more 
constant  to  his  second  master  king  James,  than 
some  others,  who  had  received  much  greater  ob- 
ligations ;  for  he  attended  the  abdicated  king  to 
the  sea  side,  and  kept  constant  correspondence 
with  him,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  ahVays 
professed  a  sort  of  passion  for  the  queen  at  St. 
Germain's;  and  his  letters  were  to  her,  in  the 
style  of  what  the  French  call  double  entendre.  In 
a  mixture  of  love  and  respect,  he  used  frequently 
to  send  her  from  hence,  little  presents  of  those 
things  which  are  agreeable  to  ladies,  for  which  he 
always  asked  king  William's  leave,  as  if  without 
her  privity ;  because,  if  she  had  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  to  be  supposed  she  would  not 
accept  them.  Physiognomists  would  hardly  dis- 
cover, by  consulting  the  aspect  of  this  lord,  that 
his  predominant  passions  were  love  and  play  ;  that 
he  could  sometimes  scratch  out  a  song  in  praise 
of  his  mistress,  with  a  penqil  Jnd  card ;  or  that 
he  has  tears  at  command,  like  a  woman,  to  be 
used  either  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry  or  politicks. 
His  alliance  with  the  Marlborough  family,  and 
his  passion  for  the  duchess,  were  the  cords  which 
dragged  him  into  a  party,  whose  principles  he 
naturally  disliked,  and  whose  leaders  he  per- 
sonally hated,  as  they  did  him.  He  became  a 
thorough  convert,  by  a  perfect  trifle  ;  taking  fire 
at  a  nickname*  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
with  great  indiscretion,  from  the  pulpit,  which 

•  Volpone.    N. 
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ie  applied  tto  .Jiimself :  and  this  13  ope  ^amoflg 
many  instances  given  by  his  enemies,  that  m^^ 
nanirpity  ^^s  none  of  his, virtues. 

The  earI,of  Sunjl^rjapd  is  another, branch  of  th«t 
ayiiince.  ;Jt.?eems  to  hav,e  heen  this  gentleman's 
iortiiue,  :tp  lijave  learned  his  divinity  from  Ixis  un- 
Qle,  ^3^4  his  politicks  from  his  tntor*.  It  n^ay  bje 
.th9i\ght  a  ,Wemi)Sh  in  his  chavac.ter,  that  he  h^s 
iiiuch  fellen  fiomithe  Ixeight  of  those  repub.licitpi 
iprinxjiples,  ;With  whiqh  he  bogan ;  for  in  his  fai- 
-ther's  life  ti^i^,  white  ihe  was  a  .member  pf  tb^e 
JISQju^e  j^f  ..commQos,  ,he  ^wpuld  pften,  ampng  bis 
:fe^9iliar  frieads,  refuse  the  .title  of  Lprd,  (as.bie 
rljas  dk^ne  |:o  inyself)  swear  he  wpqld  never  .he 
^flaJl^led^pi;herivvi^  than  Charjes  Spencer,  and  hoped 
^tp-ft^  the:  day  .when  theie  should  not  l?e  a  peer  in 
i^gland.  .^is  understanding,  atthe.b^st,  is  qf 
.,t^,jmiddlingsize;  neither  has  he  mugh  imprpvgd 
it, -either  in  i-ealityf,  pr,  ,>vhiGh  is  very  unfortu- 
mate,  even  in  the  ppinion  of  the  world,  by  an 
overgroA^fn  library.  It  is  hard  to  decide,  whether 
.be  learn^  tl)at  rough. Mf ay  of  treating  his  sovje- 
.fejgn,  ifrpmitbe  lady  he  Js  allied  to  J,  or  .whether 
it  Jbetlie  jesult  of  hisown  nature.  The  jsen^sie  of 
the  injuries  he  has, done,  renders  him  (as  it  is  very 
i^^tural) .  ippplapable  towards  those,  to  whom  hje 
jbas  fgiven  ;gr,eat|est.c^^se  to  complain ;  fpr  which 

*  Dr.  Trimnel,  afterwards  bishop. of  Winchester.     N. 

t  *  Neither.  hsiS  he.  much  improved  it,  either  in  reality/.  &c^ 
"The  repetition  of  those  similar  sounds  so  near  each  other  offends 
•the  ear;  it  should  be — *«or  has  he  much  improved  it,  either  in 
;mlity/:>&c.  >  S. 

{His  lordship  married  tbe  duchess  of  IVLirlborough's  seoond 
^augh(er.  ^»2^« 
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reason,  he  will  never  forgive  either  the  queen  or 
the  present  treasurer. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  has  filled  the  province  al- 
lotted him  by  his  colleagues,  with  sufficiency  equal 
to  the  ablest  of  them  all.     He  has  imbibed  his  fa- 
ther's *  principles  in  government ;  but  dropped  his 
religion,  and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead :  ex- 
cepting that  circumstance,  he  is  a  firm  presbyte- 
rian.     He  is  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  ma- 
,  naging  at  elections,  as  well  as  in  large  baits  of 
pleasure,  for  making  converts  of  young  men  of 
quality^  upon  their  first  appearance ;  in  which  pub- 
lick  service,  he  contracted  such  large  debts,  that 
his  brethren  were  forced,  out  of  mere  justice,  to 
leave  Ireland  at  his  mercy,  where  he  had  only 
time  to  set  himself  right.     Although  the  graver 
heads  of  his  party  think  him  too  profligate  aiid 
abandoned,  yet  they  dare  not  be  ashamed  of  him  ; 
for,  beside  his  talents  abovementioned,  he  is  very 
useful  in  parliament,   being  a  ready  speaker,  and 
content  to  employ  his  gifts  upon  such  occasions, 
where  those  who  conceive  they  have  any  remain-^ 
der  of  reputation  or  modesty,  ^re  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear.    In  short,  he  is  an  uncontestable  instance  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  faction;  since,  being 
overrun  with  every  quality  which  produces  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  in  all  other  commerce  of  the 
,  world,  he  has  notwithstanding  been  able  to  make 
so  considerable  a  figure. 

The  lord  Cowper,  although  his  merits  are  latet 
than  the  rest,  deserves  a  rank  in  this  great  council 
He  was  considerable  in  the  station  of  a  practising 

*  The  earl^  his  father,  was  a  rigid  presb^terian.     N. 
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lawyer :  but  as  he  was  raised  to  be  a  chancellor, 
and  a  peer,  without  passing  through  any  of  the 
intermediate  steps,  which  in  late  times  had  been 
the  constant  practice,  and  httle  skilled  in  the  na- 
ture of  government,  or  the  true  interest  of  princes, 
farther  than  the  municipal  or  common  law  of 
England  ;  his  abilities,  as  to  foreign  affairs,  did 
not  equally  appear  in  the  council.  Some  former 
passages  of  his  hfe  were  thought  to  disqualify  him 
for  that  office,  by  which  he  was  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  queen's  conscience ;  but  these  difficulties 
were  easily  overruled  by  the  authors  of  his  pro- 
motion, who  wanted  a  person  that  would  be  sub- 
servient to  all  their  designs ;  wherein  they  were 
not  disappointed.  As  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  what  we  usually  call  a  piece  of  a 
scholar,  and  a  good  logical  reasoner;  if  this  were 
not  too  often  allayed,  by  a  fallacious  way  of  ma- 
naging an  argument,  which  made  him  apt  to  de- 
ceive  the  unwary,  and  sometimes  to  deceive  him- 
self. 

The  last  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  list,  is,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  a  convert  and  acquisition  to  that 
party  since  their  fall,  to  which  he  contributed  his 
assistance,  I  mean  his  words,  and  probably  his 
wishes ;  for  he  had  always  lived  under  the  con- 
stant visible  profession  of  principles  directly  op- 
posite to  thpse  of  his  new  friends.  His  vehement 
aqd  frequent  speeches,  against  admitting  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  the  throne,  are  yet  to  be  seen;  and 
although  a  numerous  family  gave  a  specious  pre- 
tence to  his  love  of  power  and  money,  for  taking 
an  employment  under  that  monarch,  yet  he  was 
^Uowcj4  tQ  have  always  kept  a  reserve  of  allegiance 
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td  hi>  exiled  mas^ter ;  of  Mrhich  hh  friinds  pro- 
duced several  iostances,  and  sfome,  \*^hrle  he  waiy 
4tcxttdcry  of  state  to  king  WiUiatti.  His'  outvrahf 
i^gblarity  of  life,  his  ajjpearance  of  religion,  atfd 
seeming  zeal  for  the  church,  as  they  are  an  effect, 
s(o  the}^  are  the  excuse  of  that  stiffness  ai^d  fbrma*- 
My  \ifith  which  his  nature  is  fraught.  His  adtot 
dbhlplexion  disposes  him  tfo  rigour  and  severity',- 
iMhich  hfs'  admirers  palliate  with  the  name  of  zeat 
No  man  had  ever  a  sincerer  countenance,  or  nhord 
fruly  rejiresetiting  his  mind  and  manners.  He  has- 
i^oihe  Itnoxi^ledge  in  the  law,  very  amply  sufficient 
to  defend  his  property  at  least  A  facility  of  ut- 
tersthce,  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and 
iihproved  by  a  few  sprinklings  of  literature,  has 
Brought  himself,  and  some  few  admirers,  into  anf 
^Opinion  of  his  eloquence.  He  is  every  way  infe- 
rior to  his  brother  Guernsey,  but  chiefly  in  those 
talents  which  he  most  values  and  pretends  to ;  over 
tl^hom,  nevertheless,  he  preserved  an  ascendant. 
His  great  ambition  was,  to  be  the  head  of  those 
who  were  called  the  church  party ;  and  indeed, 
Bis  grave  solemn  deportment  and  countenance,  se- 
conded by  abundance  of  professions  for  their  ser- 
vice, had  giVen  many  of  them  ten  opinion  of  his 
Veracity,  ^^Mcli  he  interpreted  as  their  sense  of  his 
Judgment  dnd  wisdom ;  iitd  this  mistake  lasted 
till  the  time  of  his  defection,  of  which  it  was  partly 
the  cause :  but  then  it  plainly  appeared  that  he 
had  not  credit  to  bring  over  one  single  proselyte, 
to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 

These  lineaments,  however  irfiperfectly  drawn, 
may  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  persons  those  were,  who  had  the  boldness 

to 
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to  encounter  the  queen  and  ministry,  at  the  head 
p£  Bt  great  majority;  of  the  landed  interest ;  and  this 
upoQ  a  point,  where  the  quiet  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
the  security,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  her  person^ 
the  lives  of  her  most  faithful  friends,  and  the  set- 
tlipg  of  the  nation  by  a  peace,  were,  in  the  con- 
sequences, .deeply  concerned. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  late  men  in  power, 
Jlddresses  had  been  procured  from  both  houses 
to  the  queen,  representing  their  opinion,  that  ng 
peace  could  be  secure  for  Britain,  while  Spain  oy 
the  West  Indies  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bpurbon  family.  But  her  majesty,  having,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  often  told  to  the  world : 
and  which  w^ill  not  soon  be  forgotten,  called  a 
new  parliament,  and  chosen  a  new  set  of  servants, 
beg^n  to  view  things  and  persons  in  another 
light.  She  considered  the  necessities  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  the  distant  prospect  of  a  peace  upon  such 
an  improbable  condition,  which  was  never  men- 
tioned or  understood  in  the  grand  alliance ;  the 
unequal  burden  she  bore  in  the  war,  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  allies  upon  the  corruption  of  some, 
whom  she  most  trusted,  or  perhaps  by  the  prac- 
tices pf  these  upon  the  allies  ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
changes  which  death  had  brought  about  in  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  families.  Upon  all  v/hich 
inotives,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  some 
overtures  from  France,  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
tik^  whole  confederacy.  The  several  steps  of  this 
negotiation,  from  its  first  rise  to  the  time  I  am 
now  writing,  shall  be  related  in  another  part  of 
this  history.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  say, 
th^t  such  proposals  were  received  from  f  ranee. 
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as  were  thought  sufficient  by  our  eourt,  where- 
upon to  appoint  time  and  place  for  a  general 
treaty ;  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  bishop  of  Bristol  *,  lord  privy  seal,  was  dis- 
patched to  Utrecht,  where  he  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  for  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  managers  of  the  discontented  party,  who, 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  observed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  court  running  fast  toward  a  peace, 
began   to  gather  up  all  their  forces,  in  order  to 
oppose  her  majesty's  designs,  when  the  parliament 
should  meet.     Their   only  strength  was   in   the 
house  of   lords,    where    the    queen  had  a  very 
crazy  majority,  made  up  by   those  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  other  interest;  but  whose  fears,  ex- 
pectations, or  immediate  dependance,  had  hither- 
to kept  them  within  bounds.     There  were  two 
lords,    upon  whose  abilities  and  influence,    of  a 
very  different  nature,    the  managers   built  their 
strongest  hopes.     The  first  was  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, master  of  the  horse.     This  duke,  as  well 
6s  his  duchess,  was  in  a  good  degree  of  favour 
with  the  queen,  upon  the  score  of  some  civilities 
and  respects,  her  majesty  had  received  from  them, 
while  she  was  princess.     For  some  years  after  the 
revolution  he  never  appeared  at  court,  but  was 
looked  upon  as  a  favourer  of  the  abdicated  fa- 
mily ;  and  it  was  the  late  earl  of  Rochester  who 
first  presented  him  to  king  William.     However, 
since  the  time  he  came  into  employment,  which 

•  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1710 ;  lord  privy- 
seal  in  17n,  in  the  room  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle; 
and  in  1713,  translated  to  the  see  of  London.     N. 

was 
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was  toward  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  he  has 
been  a  constant  zealous  member  of  the   other 
party ;  but  never  failed  either  in  attendance  or 
respect  to.ward  the   queen's  person ;  or  at  most, 
only  threatened  sometimes,  that  he  would  serve 
no  longer,  while  such  or  such  men  were  employed; 
which,  as  things  went  then,  was  not  reckoned  any 
offence  at  all  against  duty  or  good    behaviour. 
He  had  been  much  caressed   and  flattered  by  the 
lords  of  the  Junto,  who  sometimes  went  so  far 
as  to  give  him  hopes  of  the  crown,  in  reversion 
to  his  family,  upon  failure  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover.    All  this  worked  so  far  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, that  he  affected  to  appear  the  head  of  their 
party,  to  which  his  talents  were  no  way  propor- 
tioned ;  for  they  soon  grew  weary  of  his  indi- 
gested schemes,  and  his  imperious  manner  of  ob- 
truding them  :  they  began  to  drop  him  at  their 
meetings,  or  contradicted  him  with  little  cere- 
mony, when  he  happened  to  be  there,  which  his 
haughty  nature  was  not  able  to  brook.     Thus  a 
mortal  quarrel  was  kindled  between  him  and  the 
whole  assembly  of  party  leaders ;  so  that  upon 
the  queen's  first  mtention  of  changing  her  minis- 
try, soon  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,    he 
appointed  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Harley  alone, 
in  the  most  private  manner,    in  places  and  at 
times  least  liable  to  suspicion.     He  employed  all 
his  credit  with  the  queen,  to  drive  on  the  re- 
moval of  my    lord    Godolphin,    and  the  rest; 
and  in  the  council,  treated  the  small  remainder, 
who  continued  some  time  longer  in  their  places, 
with  all  possible    marks   of  hatred  or  disdain. 
But,  when  the  question  came  for  dissolving  the 
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pajrii^rnent,    he  stopped  short;    he  had  already^ 
$4taftted,  l>is   i;ese«tments,  which  were  not  againa^ 
thiagsj  bi^t  peifspns:  he  furiously,  opposed   th3,)t 
qoun€el|.  and  piEomiaed  to  undertake  for  the  pa?-? 
lilHTient  himself.     When  the  queep  had  djBclared 
|il$€  pl(9afSt4re  ^f  the  diissolution,  he  flevir   ofir  ic^ 
greater  r^age  than  ever  ;  opposed  the  Qourt  in  aU 
j&ljeetiQ^Si  where  he  had  influence  or  power;  and 
faade  very  h^^Tible  advances  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  discarded  lords,  especially   the  earl  of 
GodolpJiin^  who  is  reported  to  h^ve  treated  hini 
ait  Newmarket  in  ^  most  contemptuous  manner* 
But  the  sincerity  of  liis  repentance,  which  ap- 
pealed linanifestly  i^  the  first  session  of  the  mw 
pajfliament,  and   the  use  he  might  be  of  by  his 
own  remaining  credit,  or  rather  that  of  his  duchr 
ess^  with  the  queen,  at  length   begat  a  reconcile- 
iHieht.     He  still  kept  his  employment,  and  plaQ^ 
ip  the  cabinet  council ;  but  had  never  appeared 
there,  from  an  avowed  dislike  of  all  persons  aud 
proceedings.      It   happened,    about  the   end   of 
summer,    1711,    at  Windsor,    when   the  cabinet 
couMcil  was  summoned,  this  duke,    whether  by 
direction  from  his   teachers,  or  the  instability  of 
his  nature,  took  a  fancy  to  resume  his  place,  and 
a  chair  was  brought  accordingly ;  upon  which, 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  refused  to  assist,  and  gave 
hia  reasons,   '*  that  he  would  never  sit  in  council 
with  a  man,  who  had  so  often  betrayed  them, 
and  was  openly  engaged  with  a  faction,  which 
.endeavoured   to  obstruct  all  her  majesty's  mea- 
sures." 

Thus  the  council  was  put  off  to  next  day,  and 
the  duke  made  no  farther  attempts  to  be  there. 

But, 
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But,  upon  this  incidfeut,  he  declared  open  war 
against  the*  ministry ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
sTession,  employed  himself  in  spiriting  up  several 
dependihg  lords^  to  adhere  to  their  friends^  when* 
dti  occasion  should  offer.  The  arguments  he 
made  use  of  were,  *^That  those  in  power  db* 
signed  to  make  an  ignominous  and  unsecure 
peace,  without  consulting  the  allies:  that  thisi 
could  he  no  otherwise  prevented,  than  by  ad: 
addtess  frdm  the  lords,  to  signify  their  opinion, 
rtiat  no  peace  could  be  honourable  or  secure, 
while  Spain  or  the  West  Indies  remained  in  any* 
of  the  Bourbon  family ;  upon  which  several  fkr- 
thei*  resolutions  atod  inquiries  would  naturally 
follow:  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
houses,  lipon  this  jpoint,  must  either  be  made  up 

by  the  ebmmoiis  agreeing  with  the  lords,  or  muSC 
end  in  a  dissolution,  which  wbuld  be  fblloweii* 
by  a  return  of  the  old  ministry ;  who,  by  thq' 
force  of  money  and  management,  could  easily 
get  another  parliament  to  their  wishes.'*  He 
farther  assured  them  boldly,  *^  That  the  queen 
heriself  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  design,  and 
had  empowered  him  to  desire  their  votes  against 
the  peace,  as  a  point  that  would  be  for  her  ser^- 
vice ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  in  pain  upon 
account  of  their  pensions,  or  any  farther  marks  - 
of  favour  they  expected."  Thus  by  reviving  the 
old  arts,  of  using  her  majesty's  authority  against 
her  person,  he  prevailed  over  some,  who  were  not 
otherwise  in  a  station  of  life  to  oppose  the  crown; 
and  his  proselytes  may  pretend  to  some  share  of 
pity,  since  he  offered  for  an  argument  his  own 

example, 
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example,  who  kept  his  place  and  favour,  after  all 
he  had  done  to  deserve  the  loss  of  both. 

The  other  lord,  in  whom  the  discontented  ma- 
nagers placed  much  of  their  hopes,  was  the  earl  of. 
Nottingham,  already  mentioned ;  than  whom  no 
man  ever  appeared  to  hate  them  more,  or  to  be 
tnore  pleased  at  their  fall;  partly,  from  his  avowed 
principles,  but  chiefly,  from  the  hopes  he  had  of 
sharing  in  their  spoils.  But  it  fell  out,  that  he 
was  no  way  acceptable  to  the  queen,  or  her  new 
servants:  these  apprehended  no  little  trouble  and 
impediment  to  the  publick  business,  from  his  rest- 
less, talkative,  overweening  manner,  if  once  he 
was  suffered  to  have  any  part  in  affairs ;  and  he 
stood  very  ill  with  the  court,  having  made  a  mo- 
tion in  the  hpuse  of  lords,  and  in  her  majesty's 
presence,  "  That  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover 
might  be  invited  to  reside  in  England  ;''  although 
he  had  before  declared  to  the  queen,  how  much 
he  was  against  that  proposal,  when  it  was  first 
offered  by  the  other  party.  However  some  very 
considerable  employments  had  been  given  to  his 
nearest  relations ;  and  he  had  one  or  two  offers 
for  himself,  which  he  tliought  fit  to  refuse,  as  not 
equal  to  his  merits  and  character.  Upon  the  earl 
of  Rochester's  decease,  he  conceived  that  the  crown 
would  hardly  overlook  him  for  president  of  the 
council,  and  deeply  resented  that  disappointment. 
But  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  privy  seal,  dying 
some  time  after,  he  found  that  office  was  first  de- 
signed for  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and,  upon  this  lord's 
sudden  death,  waS  actually  disposed  of  to  the 
bishop  of  Bristol :  by  which  he  plainly  saw,  that 
the  queen  was  determined  against  giving  him  any 

opportunity 
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Opportunity  of  directing  in  affairs,  or  displaying 
his  eloquence  in  the  cabinet  council.    He  had  now 
shaken  off  all  remains  of  patience  or  temper;  and, 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ments, fell,  as  it  is  natural,  to  find  fault  with  the 
publick  management,  and  to  assure  his  neighbours 
in  the>GOuntry,  *'  that  the  nation  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  ruined."    The  discontented  lords 
were  soon  apprised  of  this  great  change ;  and  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh*    the  earl's  son-in-law,  was 
dispatched  to  Burleigh  on  the  Hill  to  cultivate  his 
present  dispositions,  and  offer  him  whatever  terms 
he  pleased  to  insist  on.      The  earl   immediately 
agreed  to  fall  in  with  any  measures,  for  distressing 
or  destroying  the  ministry:  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  reputation  with  the  church  party,  and 
perhaps  bring  them  over  to  his  interests,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords,   for  preventing  occasional   conformity, 
and  be  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  peers  of 
the  low-church  principle;  which  would  convince 
the  world  of  their  good  intentions  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  that  their  oppositions  to  the 
court  wholly  proceeded  from  their  care  of  the 
nation,  and  concern  for  its  honour  and  safety. 

These  preparations  were  publick  enough,  and  the 

ministers  had  sufficient  time  to  arm  themselves ;  but 

they  seem  to  have  acted,  in  this  juncture,  like  men 

who  trusted  to  the  goodness,  of  their  cause,  and  the 

'  general  inclinations  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 

*  Johu  Ker,  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  KeJso,  created  marquis  of 
Beaumont  and  Cessford,  and  duke  of  Roxburgh,  April  27,  1707, 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  in  the  first  two  parliaments  of  Great 
•  Britaiiu    N.  .  / 
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those  arts,  fwhich  our  corruptioivs  have  too  often 
made  necessary.  Calculations  vvere  indeed  taken, 
by  which  it  was  computed,  that  there  would  be  n 
majority  of  ten  upon  the  side  of  the  court;  I  re- 
member to  have  told  my  lord  .Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Prior,  that  a  majority  of  ten  was  only  a  majority 
of  five,  because  if  their  adversaries  could  bring  off 
five,  the  number  would  be  equal:  and  30  it  hap- 
pened to  prove;  for  the  mistake  lay,  in  counting 
upon  the  bare  promises  of  tho3e,  who  were  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  the  oldirfinistry,  and  were  only 
kept  in  awCi  by.  the  fear  of  offending  the  crowij, 
and  losing  their  subsistence ;  wherein  the  duke  df 
Somerset  had  given  them  full  satisfaction. 

With  these  dispositions  pf  both;  parties,  and  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  event,  the  parliament  met  npon 
the  7th  of  December,  1711.  The  queen's  speech 
(excepting  what  related  to  supplies)  was  chiefly 
taken  up,  in  telling  both  houses,  what  progress 
she  had  made  towards  a  general  peace,  and  her 
hopes  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  As 
soon  as  her  majesty  was  withdrawn,  the  house  of 
lords,  in  a  committee,  resolved  upon;  an  address 
of  thanks;  to  which  the  earl  of  •  Nottingham:  pro- 
posed an  addition  of  the  following  clause : 

"  And  we  do  beg  leave  to  represent  it  to  your 

majesty,  as  the  humble  opinion  and  advice  of  this 

.lK>use,  that  no  j  peace  can  besafe  or  honourable  to 

( Great  Britain  and  Eivrope^jf  ,3pain  and  the  West 

(Indies  are  to  be  allotted  toany  branch  of  the  bouse 

of  Bourbon." 

He  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough ; 
and,  after  a  debate  of  sevqral  hours,  the  question 
for  the  clause  was  carried,  as  I  remember,  by  not 

above 


•abbve  two  voices.  The  next  day,  the  house  agreed 
with  the  committee.  The  depending  lords  (having 
taken  fre^h  courage' from  their  principals,  and'some 
who  professed  ^th^tnsdves  very  humble  servants  to 
the  present  ministry,  and  enemies  to  the  formei*) 
Weiit  along  with  the  stream,  pretending  not  to  see 

^tlie  consequences  that  must  visibly  follow.  fThe 
address  was  pi^s^nted  on  the  eleventh ;  to  whidi 
her  majesty's  answer  was  short  and 'dry.  She  dis- 
tinguished their  thanks  from  the  rest  of  the-piece; 

•and,  in  return  to  lord 'NottinghaTu's  clause,  said, 
"She  should  be  sorry  that  any  body  eould  think 

^shcM^ould  n6tdo  her  utmost  to  reclrover  Spain  add 
the  West  Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

* 

Upon  the  1 5th  of  December,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham likewise  brought  in  the  bill  to  prevefit 
occasional   conforiiiity,    (although  under  -a  dis- 
^guised  title)  which  met  with  no  opposition ;  fcftt 
*was  swallowed  by  those  very  lords,   who  always 

"•itppeared  Avith  the  utmost  violence  against  the 
least  advantage  to  the  established  church. 

•But  in  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  ^  a 
Vfery  different  spirit;  for,  when  one 'Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  offered  a  clause  of  the  same  nature  with 
that'  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  it  was  rejected 
^vith  contempt  by  a  very  great  majority.     Their 

-address  was  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  approving 
of  what  her  majesty  had  done  toward  a  peace,  afid 
trusting  entirely  to  her  wisdom,  in  the  future  ma- 
nagftnent  of  it.  This  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen  a  day  before  that  of  the  lords,  and  received 
an  answer  distinguishedly  gracious.  But  the  other 
party  was  nowise  discouraged  by  either  answer ; 

*Whi6h  they  looked  upon  as  only  matter  of  course, 
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and  the  sense  of  the  piinistry,  contrary  Jo  that  of 
the  queen. 

The  parliament  sat  as  long  as  the  approaching 
festival  would  allow ;  and  upon  the  22d,  the  land 
tax  and  occasional  bills  having  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the 
14th  of  January  following:  but  the  adjournment 
of  the  lords  was  only  to  the  2d,  the  prevailing 
party  there,  being  in  haste  to  pursue  the  conse- 
quences of  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause,  which 
they  hoped  would  end  in  ihe  ruin  of  the  treasurer, 
and  overthrow  the  ministry;  and  therefore  took 
the  advantage  of  this  interval,  that  they  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  commons. 

When  this  address  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  &c.  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe  the  effects  it  had  upon  most 
men's  passions.  The  partisans  of  the  old  ministry 
triumphed  loudly,  and  without  any  reserve,  as  if 
the  game  were  their  own.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
was  observed  in  the  house  to  smile,  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  neck,  when  any  of  the  ministry  were 
speaking,  by  which  he  would  have  it  understood 
that  some  heads  were  in  danger.  Parker,  the  chief 
justice,  began  already,  with  great  zeal  and  offi- 
ciousness,  to  prosecute  authors  and  printers  of 
weekly  and  other  papers,  writ  in  defence  of  the 
administration :  in  short,  joy  and  vengeance  sat 
visible  in  every  countenance  of  that  party. 

On  the  other  side,  all  well  wishers  tp  the  queen, 
the  church,  or  the  peace,  were  equally  dejected; 
and  the  treasurer  stood  the  foremost  mark,  both- 
of  his  enimies  fury,  and  the  censure  of  his  friends; 
among  the  latter,  some  imputed  this  fatal  miscar- 
riage, 
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riage,  to  his  procrastinating  nature;  others,  to  his 
unmeasurable  publick  thrift.  Both  parties  agreed, 
that  a  first  minister,  with  very  ^moderate  skill  in 
affairs,  might  easily  have  governed  the  event:  and 
some  began  to  doubt,  whether  the  great  fame  of 
his  abilities,  acquired  in  other  stations,  were  what 
he  justly  deserved.  All  this  he  knew  well  enough, 
and  heard  it  with  great  phlegm  ;  neither  did  it 
make  any  alteration  in  his  countenance  or  humour. 
He  told  monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  two 
days  before  the  parliament  sat,  '*  That  he  was 
sorry  for  what  was  likely  to  pass,  because  the 
^tates  would  be  the  first  sufferers ;  which  he  desired 
the  envoy  to  remember."  And  to  his  nearest  frrends, 
who  appeared  in  pain  about  the  publick  or  them- 
selves, he  only  said,  "That  all  would  be  well ;" 
and  desired  them  not  to  be  frighted. 

It  was,  I  conceive,  upon  these  motives,  that  the 
treasurer  advised  her  majesty  to  create  twelve  new 
lords*,  and  thereby  disable  the  sting  of  faction  for 

the 

•  The  new  lords  were,  James  lord  Comptoo,  eldest  son  of  the 
eari  of  Northampton  ;  and  Charles  lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  to  the 
earl  of  Aylesford ;  these  two  were  called  up  by  writ,  December  2S, 
1711*  Three  days  after,  the  following  ten  were  created :  George 
Henry,  (lord  Hay,,  viscount  Dupplin  and  earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scot* 
^nd»  married  to  Mr.  Harley's  youngest  daughter  Abigail),  baron 
Hay  of  Bedwarden,  Herefordshire;  the  lord  viscount  Windsor  of 
Ikvlandy  baroD^ountjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Henry  Paget,  esq. 
(son to  tlielord  Paget)  buron  Burton  of  Burton,  Staffordshire;  sir 
Thomas  Maos^l^  bart.  baron  Mansell  of  Margam,  Glamorgan- 
>,  ihire ;  sir  Thomas  Willougbby,  baron  Middieton  of  Middleton, 
Warwickshire;  sir  Thomas  Trevor^  baron  Trevor  of  Bromhara, 
Bedlbrdiliife ;  George  Granville,  esq.  baron  Liansdown  of  Bidde« 
faldy  Dtvonihire;  Samuel  Masham,  esq.  baton  Masham  of  Gates, 

TOL*  Ti.  £  Essex ; 
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the  rest  of  her  lifetime.  This  promotion  was  s& 
ordered,  that  a  third  part,  were  of  those,  on  whom, 
or  their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally  de- 
volve; and  the  rest  were  such,  whose  merit,  birth, 
and  fortune,  could  admit  of  no  exception. 

The  adverse  party,  being  thus  driven  down  by 
open  force,  had  nothing  left  but  to  complain,  which 
they  loudly  did : — "  That  it  Mas  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample set  for  ill  princes  to  follow,  who,  by  the  same 
rule,  might  make  at  any  time  a  hundred  as  well  as 
twelve,  and  by  these  means  become  masters  of  the 
house  of  lords  whenever  they  pleased;  which  would 
be  dangerous'to  our  liberties."  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered, "Thatill  princes  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  look  for  precedents ;  that  men  of  great  estates 
will  not  be  less  fond  of  preserving  their  liberties, 
when  they  are  created  peers;  that  in  such  a  govern-' 
xnent  as  this,  M^'here  the  prince  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween two  great  powers,  the  nobility  and  people,  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  his  office  to  remove  from  one 
scale  into  the  other,  or  sometimes  put  his  own 
weight  in  the  lightest,  so  as  to  bring  both  to  an 
equilibrium  :  and  lastly,  that  the  other  party,  bad 
been  above  twenty  years,  corrupting  the  nobility, 
with  republican  principles,  which  nothing  but  the 
royal  prerogative  could  hinder  from  overspreading 
us/' 

The  conformity  bill  abovementioned  was  pre- 
>  pared  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  before  the  par- 
liament met,  and  brought  in  at  the  same  time  with 

£ssex;  Thomas  Foley,  esq.  baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  Wor- 
cestershire; and  Allen  Batburst,  esq.  baron  Batburst  of'fiattlei- 
den,  Bedfordshire.     N.      .  '■  -i 

•    the 
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the  clause  against  peace,  according  to  the  bargain 
made  between  him  and  his  new  friends.  This,  h6 
hoped,  would  not  only  save  his  credit  with  the 
church  party,  but  bring  them  oyer  to  his  politicks; 
since  they  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  instead 
of  changing  Jiis  own  principles,  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  established  religion, 
to  be  the  first  movers  in  a  law  for  the  perpetual 
settlemeh¥  of  it.  Hei-e  it  was  worth  observing,  with 
what  resignation  the  Junto  Lords  (as  they  were 
then  called)  were  submitted  to,  by  their  adherents 
and  followers :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  chief 
among  the  dissenting  teachers  in  town,  were  con* 
milted  upon  this  affair ;  and  such  arguments  used, 
as  had  power  to  convince  them,  that  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  their  cause,  than  the 
passing  of  this  bill.  I  did  indeed  see  a  letter  at  that 
time  from  one  of  them,  to  a  great  man,  complain- 
ing, "  That  they  were  betrayed  and  undone  by 
their  pretended  friends  ;"  but  they  were  in  gene- 
ral very  well  satisfied,  upon  promises  that  this  law 
should  soon  be  repealed,  and  others  more  in 
their  favour  enacted,  as  soon  as  their  friends  should 
be  re-established. 

•  But  nothing  seemed  more  extraordinary,  than 
the  event  of  this  refined  management,  by  which 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  so  far  from  bringing 
ovet^  proselytes,  (wherein  his  abilities  fell  very 
shdrt  •  even  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's)  or  pre* 
ierving  the  reputation  of  a  firni  churchman,  that. 
vcfy  v^w  people  did  so  much  as  imagine  he  had 
atiy  such  design ;  only,  when  he  brought  in  the 
bill,  they  conceived  it  was  some  wonderful  deep 
reach  of  politjicks,  which  they  could  not  compre^ 
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hend;  however,  they  liked  the  .thing;  and  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  the  persons  or 
motives  from  whence  it  rose,  it  had  a  very  speedy 
passage  through  both  houses.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  some  attempt  of  this  nature  was  much 
more  necessary  to  the  leader^  of  that  party,  than 
is  generally  thought.  The  desire  of  power  and  re* 
venge  was  common  to  them  all ;  but  several  among 
them  were  also  conscious  that  they  stood  in  need 
of  protection ;  whose  safety  was  therefore  con- 
cerned iu  the  design  of  ruining  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  their  ambition.  The  duke,  of  Marlborough 
foresaw  those  examinations,  which  were  after- 
wards made  into  some  parts  of  his  management, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  a  great  deal  more;  that 
the  parUament  would  perhaps  inquire  into  the. 
particulars  of  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague,  1709; 
for  what  ends,  and  by  whose  advice,  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  from  France  were  rejected.  Besides,^ 
he  dreaded  lest  that  mysterious  policy  might  bq 
laid  open  to  the  world,  of  desiring  the  queen  to 
constitute  him  general  for  life,  which  was  a  very 
tender  point,  and  would  admit  of  much  proof.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  while  the  duke's  affair  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  ofcommons,, 
one  of  his  creatures*  (whether  by  direction  or 
otherwise)  assured  the  speaker,  with  a  very  serious 
countenance,  "  that  the  world  was  mistaken,  ia 
censuring  his  lord  upon  this  article ;  for  it  was 
the  queen  who  pressed  the  duke  Vo  accept  that 
commission;  and  upon  his  humble  refusal  con-^ 
ipeived  her  iirst  displeasure  against  him."    Hovr 

r 

—  ■        ■  .  '  •  .  •  ■*.''. 

.    *  Mr.  Cra^i  father  to  the  secretary.    N.  . 

-  i  i  such 
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Ruch  a  defence  would  have  passed,  if  it  litid  been 
offered  in  form,  is  easier  to  be  conceived,  than  how 
any  person  in  his  wits  could  have  the  confidence 
to  afSrmit;  which  last  it  would  indeed  be  hard 
to  believe,  if  there  were  any  room  left  for  doubt. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  wanted  protection,  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  general  pardon,  which 
had  been  procured  by  his  credit,  and  was  princi- 
pally calculated  for  his  own  security.  He  knew 
that  his  long  neglect  of  compelling  the  accompt- 
ants  to  pass  their  accompts,  might  be  punished  a^ 
a  breach  of  trust.  He  had  run  the  kingdom  into 
immense  debts,  by  taking  up  stores  for  the  navy 
upon  a  vast  discount,  without  parliamentary  se- 
curity ;  for  which  he  could  be  able  to  plead  neither 
law  nor  necessity  :  and  he  had  given  way  at  least, 
to  some  proceedings,  not  very  justifiable,  in  rela- 
tion to  remittances  of  money,  whereby  the  pub- 
lick  had  suffered  considerable  losses.  The  barrier 
treaty  sat  heavy  upon  the  lord  Townshend's  spirits, 
because,  if  it  should  be  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  whoever  negotiated  that  affair,  might 
be  subject  to  the  most  severe  animadversions :  and! 
the  earl  of  Wharton's  administration  in  Ireland, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  im- 
peach him,  at  lea3t,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. 

The  managers  in  Holland  were  sufficiently  ap- 
prised of  all  this;  and  monsieur  Buys,  their 
nrinister  here,  took  care  to  cultivate  that  good 
correspondence  between  his  masters  and  their 
English  friends, .  which  became  two  confederates 
pursuing  the  same  end. 

This  man  hadi  been  formerly  employed  in  Eng- 
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land  frorii  that  republick,  and  understood  a  little, 
of  our  language.  His  proficiency  in  learning  ha^. 
been  such,  as  to  furnish  now  and  then  a  Latia 
quotation,  of  which  he  is  as  liberal  ajs,  his  stock 
will  admit.  His  knowledge  in  goven)mien-t  reaches 
no  farther  than  that  of  his  own  coiJiatry,  by  whiih 
he  forms  and  cultivates  matters  of  state  for  tiier 
rest  of  the  world.  His  reasonings  upon  politicks! 
are  with  great  profusion  at  all  nieeting* ;  and  he 
leaves  the  company  with  entire  satisfaction,  that 
he  lias  fully  convinced  them.  He  is  well  provided 
with  that  inferiour  sort  of  cunning,  which  is  the. 
growth  of  his  country,  of  a  standard  tvith  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  and  capable  of  being '  trails^ 
ferred  into  every  condition  of  life  aimong  them, 
from  the  boor  to  the  burgomaster.  He  came  ii!iti> 
England  with  instructions,  authorizing  him  to  ac- 
commodate all  differences,  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  States ;  but,  having  first  advised  with  the 
confederate  lords,  he  assured  the  ministry,  "  He 
had  powers  to  hear  their  proposals,  but  none  to 
conclude;"  and  having  represented  to  his  masters 
what  had  been  told  him  by  the  adverse  party,  he 
prevailed  with  them  to  revoke  his  powers.  He 
found  the  interest  of  those  who  withstood  the 
court,  would  exactly  fall  in  with  the  designs  of 
the  States ;  which  were,  to  carry  on  the  war  as 
they  could,  at  our  expense ;  and  to  see  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  whenever  they 
were  disposed  to  apply  to  France,  or  to  receive 
overtures  from  thence. 

The  emperor,  upon  many  powerful  reasons,  was 
utterly  averse  from  all  counsels  which  ^aimed  a^ 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  without  delivering  him 

the 
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the  wl^ole  dominiou  of  Spain.  Nay,  the  elector 
of  Hanover  himself,  although  presumptive  heir  to 
4i)e  crown  of  England,  and  obliged  by  all  sorts 
of  ties  to  cultivate  her  majesty's  friendship,  was  so 
far  deceived  by  misrepresentations  from  hence, 
tliat  he  seemed  to  suffer  monsieur  Bothmar,  his 
envoy  here,  to  print  and  publish  a  memorial  in 
English,  directly  disapproving  ^11  her  majesty's 
proceedings;  which  memorial,  as  appears  by  the 
*tyle  and  manner  of  it,  was  all  drawn  up,  or  at 
kast  digested,  by  some  party  pen  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

Cautious  Mfriters,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  or 
danger,  and  to  preserve  the  respect  ever  due  to 
foreign  princes,  do  usually  charge  the  wrong  steps 
in  a  court,  altogetlier  upon  the  persons  employed. 
But  I  should  have  taken  a  securer  method,  and 
have  been  wholly  silent  in  thiis  point,  if  I  had  not 
then  conceived  some  hope,  that  his  electoral  high- 
ness might  possibly  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
memorial  of  his  resident :  for,  first,  the  manner 
of  delivering  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  was  oiit 
of  all  form,  and  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the 
thing  itself.  Monsieur  Bothmar,  having  obtained 
an  hour  of  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  talked  much 
to  him  upon  the  subject  of  which  that  memorial 
consists ;  and  upon  going  aw^ay,  desired  he  might 
leave  a  paper  with  the  secretary,  which,  he  said, 
contained  the  substance  of  what  he  had  been  dis- 
coursing. This  paper  Mr.  St.  Johii  laid  aside, 
among  others  of  little  consequence ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  saw  a  memorial  in  print,  which  he<^found, 
upon  comparing,  to  be  the  same  with  what  Bothmar 
had  left 
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During  this  short  recess  of  parliament,  and  upon 
the  5th  day  of  January,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
landed  in  England.  Before  he  left  his  ship,  he 
asked  a  person  who  came  to  meet  him,  "Whether 
the  new  lords  were  made,  and  what  was  their 
number?"  He  was  attended  through  the  streets 
with  a  mighty  rabble  of  people,  to  St.  James's; 
where  Mr.  secretary  St  John  introduced  him  to 
the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great  civility. 
His  arrival  had  been  long  expected ;  and  the  pro* 
ject  of  his  journey  had  as  long  been  formed  here, 
by  the  party  leaders,  in  concert  with  monsieur 
Buys  and  monsieur  Bothmar,  the  Dutch  and 
Hanover  envoys.  This  prince  brought  over  cre- 
dentials from  the  emperor,  with  offers  to  continue 
the  war  on  a  new  foot,  very  advantageous  to 
Britain ;  part  of  which,  hy  her  majesty's  com- 
mands, Mr.  St.  John  soon  after  produced  to  the 
house  of  commons;  where  they  were  rejected,  not 
without  some  indignation,  by  a  great  majority. 
The  emperor's  proposals,  as  far  as  they  related  to 
Spain,  were  communicated  to  the  house  in  the 
words  following: 

^^  His  imperial  majesty  judges  that  forty  thou- 
sand men  will  be  sufficient  for  this  service ;  and 
that  the  whole  expense  of  the  war  in  Spain  may 
amount  to  four  millions  of  crowns;  toward* which, 
his  imperial  majesty  offers  to  make  up  the  troops 
which  he  has  in  that  country  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  to  take  one  million  of  crowns  upon 
himself" 

On  the  other  side,  the  house  of  commons  voted 
a  third  part  of  those  four  millions  as  a  sufficient 
quota  for  her  majesty  toward  that  service :  for  it 

was 
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was  supposed. the  emperor  ought  to  bear  the  great- 
est proportion,  in  a  point  that  so  nearly  concerned 
him :  or  at  least,  that  Britain  contributing  one- 
third,  the  other  two  might  be  paid  by  hb  imperial 
majesty  and  the  States,  as  they  could  settle  it  be- 
tween them. 

The  design  of  prince  Eugene's  journey  was,  to 

raise  a  spirit  in  the  parlianoent  and  people  for  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  for  nothing  was  Uiought  impos- 
sible to  a  prince  of  such  high  reputation  in  arms, 
in  great  favour  with  the  emperor,  and  empowered 
to  make  such  proposals  from  his  master,  as  the 
ministry  durst  not  reject.     It  appeared  by  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  count  Gallas,    (formerly  the 
emperor's  envoy  here)  that  the  prince  was  wholly 
left  to  his  liberty,  of  making  what  oiFers  he  pleased 
in  the  emperor's   name ;   for,    if  the  parliament 
could  once  be  brought  to  raise  funds,  and  the  war 
go  on,  the  ministry  here  must  be  under  a  necessity 
of  applying,  and  expending  those  funds ;  and  the 
emperor  could  find  afterwards  twenty  reasons  and 
excuses,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  for  not  furnish- 
ing his  quota.    Therefore  prince  Eugene,  for  some 
time,  kept  himself  within  generals;  until,  being 
pressed  to  explain  himself  upon  that  particular  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  which  the  house  of  Austria  pre- 
tended to  have  most  at  heart,  he  made  the  offer 
abovementioned,   as  a  most  extraordinary  effort ; 
and  so  it  was,  considering  ho\v  little  they  had  ever 
done  before,  towards  recovering  that  monarchy  to 
themselves :  but,  shameful  as  these  proposals  were, 
ftw  believed  the  emperor  would  observe  them  ;  or, 
indeed,  that  he  ever  intended  to  spare  so  many 

men, 
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Qven,  as  <^duld  make  up  an  army  of  thirty  thoit^ 
s^nd  men  to  be  employed  in  Spain. 

Pfiiice  Eugene's*  visit  to  his  friends  in  Engi 
kmd;  I  continued  longer  tlian  was  expected.  He 
was  every  day  entectaioed  magnificently,  by  per- 
sons of  quality  of  both  parties.  He  went  fre-r 
quently  to  the  treasurer,  and  somietimes  affected 
to  do  it  in  private.  He  visited.the  other  ministers, 
and  great  officei^  of  the  court':  but  on  all  occa« 
sions,  publickly  owned  the  character  and  appel- 
lation of  a  whig;-  and,  in  secret,  held  continultl 
meetings  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
other  discontented  lords,  where  M.  Bothmar 
usually  assisted.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  this 
prince,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  without 
considering  the  cause  or  consequence  ;  and  to  see 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  only  he 
can  make  any  c6hsidcrable  figure.  He  is  not 
without  a  natural  tincture  of  that  cruelty,  some* 
times  charged  upon  the  Italians ;  and  his  being 
nursed  in  arms,  has  so  far  extinguished  pity  and 
remorse,  that  he  will  at  any  time  sacrifice  a  thou- 
sand men's  lives  to  a  caprice  of  glory  or  revenge. 

•  "Prince  Eugene's  character  was  so  justly  high,  that  all  pea* 
pie  for  some  weeks  pressed  about  the  places  where  he  was  to  be 
licen,  to  look  on  him  ;  I  had  the  honour  to  bo  admitted,  at  seve* 
ral  times,  to  much  discourse  with  him.  His  character  is  so  uni- 
versally known,  that  I  will  say  nothing  of  him  but  from  what  ap« 
peared  to  myself.  He  has  a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does 
scarcely  bear  the  acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  hinu 
)ie  descends  to  an  easy  equality  with  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses ;  and  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself  while  he  reasons 
with  others,  lie  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  both  parties,** 
Burnet,  iv.  350.-k-This  illustrious  general  was  bom  in  l66S ; 
and  died  April  10,  1736.     N. 

He 
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He  had  conceived  an  incurable  hatred  for  the 
treasurer,  as  the  person  who  principally  opposed 
this  insatiable  passion  for  war ;  ^aid,   "  He  had 
hopes  of  others;  but  that  the  treasurer  was  un 
fnechant  didble^  not  to  be  moved."    Therefore, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  his  friends  to 
compass  their  designs,  while  that  minister  continu- 
ed at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  proposed  an  expedi- 
ent,  often  practised   by   those   of  his  country, 
^*  That  the  treasurer  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
should   be  taken  off  (i  la  negligence;  that  this 
might  be  easily  done,  and  pass  for  an  effect  of 
chance,   if  it  were  preceded  by  encouraging  some 
jproper  people,  to  commit  small  riots  in  the  night.** 
And  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  a  crew  of  ob- 
scure ruffians  were  accordingly  employed  about 
that  time,  who  probably  exceeded  their  com  mis* 
sion  ;  and,  mixing  themselves  with  those  disor- 
derly people  that  often  infest  the  streets  at  mid- 
night, acted  inhuman  outrages  on  many  persons, 
whom  they  cut  and  mangled  in  the  face  and  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  provo- 
cation.    But  an  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to 
those  enormities,  Avhich  probably  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  main  design. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  an  imputation 
ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  any  person  what- 
soever, upon  slight  grounds,  or  doubtful  surmi- 
ses ;  and  that  those  who  think  I  am  able  to  pro- 
duce no  better,  will  judge  this  passage  to  be  fit- 
ter for  a  libel  than  a  history.  But,  as  the  account 
was  given  by  more  than  one  person,  who  was  at 
the  meeting,  so  it  was  confirmed,  past  all  con- 
tradiction; by  several  intercepted  letters  and  pa- 
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pers ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  rage  of  the 
defeated  party,  upon  their  frequent  disappoint- 
n^ents,  was  so  far  inflamed,  as  to  make  them 
capable  of  some  counsels,  yet  more  violent  and 
desperate  than  this ;  which,  however,  by  the  Vi- 
gilance of  those  near  the  person  of  her  majesty, 
were  happily  prevented. 

On  the  30th  day  of  December,  171  li  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  cm-r 
ploymeuts  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  him 
as  general,  both  here  and  in  Flanders.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  the  court  (as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough)  was  much  censured  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  some,  who  did  not 
wish  ill  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  There 
were  few  examples  of  a  commander*  being  dis-  ^ 
graced,  after  an  uninterrupted  course  of  success^ 
for  mauj^  years,  against  a  formidable  enemy,  and 
this  before  a  period  was  put  to  the  war.  Those 
Y/ho  hud  least  esteem  for  his  valour  and  conduct^ 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remove  a  general,  whose 
troops  were  perpetually  victorious  while  he  was 
at  their  head  :  because  this  had  infused  into  his 
8ol(lieri5,  an  opinion  that  they  should  always  con- 
quer, aud  into  the  enemy,  that  they  should  al- 
ways be  beaten ;  than  which  nothing  is  to  be 
held  of  greater  moment,  either  in  the  progress  of 
a  war,  or  upon  the  day  of  battle :  and  I  have 
good  grounds  to  affirm,  that  these  reasons  had 
sufficient  weight  with  the  queen  and  ministry,  to 
have  kept  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  post,  if 
a  way  could  have  been  found  out,  to  have  done 

*  It  bliould  be,  ^'  of  a  commander's  being  disgraced,'  &c.    S# 

it 
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it  With  any  assurance  of  safety  to  the  nation.     It 
is  the  misfortune  of  princes,  that  the  eifects  of 
their  displeasure,  make  usually  much  more  noise 
than  the  caused.     Thus,  the  sound  of  the  duke's 
fall,  was  heard  farther  than  manj^  of  the  reasons 
which  made  it  necessary ;  whereof,  though  some 
were  visible  enough,  yet  others  lay  more  in  the 
dark.    Upon  the  duke's  last  return  from  Flanders, 
he  had  fixed  his  arrival  *  to  town  (whether  by  ac- 
cident or  otherwise)  upon  the  17th  of  November, 
called  queen  Elizabeth's  day ;  when  gi-eat  num- 
bers of  his  creatures  and  admirers  had  thought  fit 
to  revive  an  old  ceremony  among  the  rabble,  of 
burning  the  pope  in  effigy ;  for  the  performance 
of  which  with  more  solemnity,  they  had  made 
extraordinary  preparations.    From  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expense  of  this  intended  pa- 
geantry, and  of. the  persons  who  promoted  it,  the 
court,  apprehensive  of  a  design  to  inflame  the 
common  people,  thought  fit  to  order,  that  the  se- 
veral figure^  should  be  seized  as  popish  trinkets  ; 
and  guards  were  ordered  to  patrole,  for  prevent- 
ing any  tumultuous  assemblies.     Whether  this 
frolick  were  only  intended  for  an  affront  to  the 
court,  or  whether  it  had  a  deeper  meaning,  I  must 
leave  undetermined.     The  duke,  in  his  own  ria- 
tufe,  is  not  much  turned  to  be  popular :  and  M 
his;  flourishing  times,  whenever  he  came. back  ta 
England  upon  the  close  of  a  campaign, ,  be  rathec 
affected  to  avoid  any  concourse  of  the  'mobile^  if 
they  had  been  disposed  to  attend  him :  therefore,* 
so  very  contrary  a  proceeding  at  this  junctiire, 

* 

^  Arrival  to  a  place,  b  not  English :  it  should  be  arrival  «^    S^ 
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made  it  wspected  as  if  he  had  a  design  to  have 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  "  France,"  "  Po^ 
pery,"  **  The  Pretender,"  **  Peace  without  Spain,*" 
were  the  words  to  be  given  about  at  this  mock 
parade ;  and  if  what  was  confidently  asserted  be 
true,  that  a  report  was  to  have  been  spread  at  the 
same  time  of  the  queen's  death,  no  man  can  tell 
what  might  have  been  the  event. 

But  this  attempt,  to  whatever  purposes  intend- 
ed, proving  wholly  abortive,,  by  the  vigilance  of 
those  in  power,  the  duke's  arrival  was  without 
any  noise  or  consequence ;  and  upon  consulting 
with  his  friends,  he  soon  fell  in  with  their  new 
scheme  for  preventing  the  peace.  It  was  believed 
by  many  persons,  that  the  ministers  might  with 
little  difficulty  have  brought  him  over,  if  they  had 
pleased  to  make  a  trial ;  for,  as  he  would  probably 
have  accepted  any  terms,  to  continue  in  a  station 
of  such  prodigious  profit,  so  there  was  sufficient 
room  to  work  upon  his  fears,  of  M^hich  he  is 
seldom  unprovided  (I  mean  only  in  his  political 
capacity)  and  this  infirmity  very  much  increased 
by  his  unmeasurable  possessions,  which  liave  ren- 
dered him,  ipsique  onerique  iimmteni.  But  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  event,  proved  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take: for  the  ministers,  being  determined  to  bring 
the  war  to  as  speedy  an  issue,  as  the  honour  and 
safety  of  their  country  would  permit,  could  not 
possibly  recompense  the  duke,  for  the  mighty  . 
incomes  beheld  by  the  continuance  of  it.  Then, 
the  other  party  had  calculated  their  numbers ;  an^ 
by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whose 
example  they  hoped  would  have  many  followers, 
Iknd  the  successful  solicitations  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, 
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rfierset,  foancf  ^liey  Hvere;stire  of  a  maj<&rity'  m  th^ 
house  of  lord^ :  so  that,,  in  this  view  df  ciix?unii.' 
stances,  the  diikd'  of  Marlborough  thought  He 
acted  with  security^  as  we*  d*  advant^i^.^ 
He  therefore'  baldly  iFell,  with  4»is  whote  weight; 
into  the  design  of  ruining  thenUniati^y,  at  thee*-* 
pense  of  his  ^uty  to  his  sovereign,  and*  the  welfai^ 
of  his  country,  after  the  mighty  oWigatibnis  he? 
had  received  from  both.  Whig  ainl  ^rf  were 
laow  no  longer- the  dispute;  -butTnE  qceen,  or 
f«5s  BUKE  OF  Marlborough.  He*wa»atttoe 
b^orfof  all  the  cabals  and  consults  with  Bothmar,' 
i^ys;  and  the  « discontented  lords:  He  forgtttf 
that  govefmnentof  his  passiort',  for  which  hisad^^^ 
Hairers  used  to  oetebratb  him>;  fell  into  ail  tte 
rmpotences^  pf  a««gei'  and  viofefiee ;  upon*  every 
party  debate :  so  tiiat  theq«een  foivnd  herself  un*^ 
der  a  necessity';  «itlier,  on  the  (xne  sidej  to  «k^ 
crifice  those  friends,  who  had  ventured  their 
lives,  in  rescuing  her  out  of  the  power  of  some, 
whose  former  treatment  she  had  little  reason  to 
be  fond  of;  to  put  an  end  to  the  progress  she  had 
made  towards  a  peace,  and  dissolve  her  parliament; 
or,  on  the  other  side,  by  removing  one  person 
from  so  great  a  trust,  to  get  clear  of  all  her  diffi- 
culties at  once.  Her  majesty  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  the  latter,  as  the  shorter  and  safer 
course  ;  and,  during  the  recess  at  Christmas,  sent 
the  duke  a  letter,  to  tell  him  she  had  no  farther 
occasion  for  his  service. 

There  has  not  perhaps  in  the  present  age,  been 
a  clearer  instance,  to  show  the  instability  of 
greatness,  which  is  not  founded  upon  virtue;  and 
it  nuiy  be  an  instruction  to  princes,  who  are  well 

Va 
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in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  that  the  overgrown 
power  of  any  particular  person,  although  supported 
by  exorbitant  wealth,  can,  by  a  little  resolution,  be 
reduced  in  a  moment,  without  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. This  lord^  who  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  greatest  subject  in  Christendom,  found  his  pow* 
er,  credit,  and  influence,  crumble  away  on  a  sud- 
den; and  except  a  few  friends  or  followers  by  incli* 
nation^  the  rest  dropped  off  in  course.  From 
directing  in  some  manner  the  affairs  of  Europe,  be 
descended  to  be  a  member  of  a  faction,  and  with 
little  distinction  even  there :  that  virtue  of  sub* 
duing  his  resentments,  for  which  he  was  so  famedl, 
when  he  had  little  or  no  occasion  to  exert  i^ 
having  now  wholly  forsaken  him,  when  he  stood 
most  in  need  of  its  assistance ;  and,  upon  trial  was 
found  unable  to  bear  a  reverse  of  fortune,  giving 
\ny  to  rage,  impatiencci  envy^  and  discontent. 
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1  HE  house  of  lords  met  upon  the  2d  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, according  to  jheir  adjournment;  but,  be- 
fore they  could  proceed  to  business,  the  twelve 
new  created  peers  were,  in  the  usual  form,  ad- 
mitted to  their  seats  in  that  assembly ;  who,  by 
their  numbers,  turned  the  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  court,  and  voted  an  adjournment  to  the  same 
day  with  the  commons.  Upon  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  two  houses  met;  but  the  queen,  who 
intended  to  be  there  in  person,  sent  a  message,  ta 
inform  them,  ^^  That  she  was  prevented  by  a  sud- 
den return  of  the  gout;  and  to  desire  they  would 
adjourn  for  tnree  days  longer,  when  her  majesty 
hoped  she  should  be  able  to  speak  to  them." 
However,  hep  indisposition  still  continuing,  Mr. 
secretary  St  John  brought  another  message  to 
the  house  of  commons  from  the  queen,  contain-* 
ing  the  subst^K^e  of  what  she  inteaded  to  have 
voi*  VI.  F  spokea; 
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spoken  :  '[  That  she  could  now  tell  them,  her  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  had  begun, 
in  pursuance  of  her  instructions,  to  concert  the 
most  proper  ways  of  procuring  a  just  satisfaction 
to  all  powers  in  alliance  M'ith  her,  according  to 
their  several  treaties,  and  particularly  with  rela- 
tion to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies :  that  she  pro- 
mised to  communicate  to  them  the  conditions  of 
peice,  before  the  same  should  be  concluded  :  that 
the  world  would  now  see  how  groundless  the  ^e  re- 
ports were,  and  without  the  least  colour,  that  a 
separate  peace  had  been  treated:  that  her  ministers 
were  directed  to  propose,  that  a  day  might  be  fixed 
for  the  finishing,  as  was  done,  for  the  commence- 
ment, of  this  treaty  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time, 
all  preparations  were  hastening  for  an  early  cam- 
paign, &c." 

Her  majesty's  endeavours   toward   this  great 
work,  having  been  in  such  a  forwardness  at  the . 
time  that  her  message  was  sent,  I  shall  here,  as 
in  the  most  proper  place,  relate  the  several  steps, 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  courts  of 
France  and  Britain,  was  begun  and  carried  on. 

The  Marquis  de  Torcy,  sent  by  the  most 
christian  king  to  the  Hague,  had  there,  in  the 
year  1709,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to  the 
allies,  in  his  masters  name  ;  which  our  ministers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Statejs,  thought  fit  to  re- 
ftise;  and  advanced  other  proposals  in  their  stead ; 
but  of  such  a  nature  as  no  prince  could  digest, 
who  did  not  lie  at  the  immediate  mercy  of  his 
Enemies.  It  was  demanded,  among  other  things, 
"  That  the  French  king  should  employ  his  own 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies,  to* 

'  drive 
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drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain."  The  proposers 
knew  very  well,  that  the  enemy  would  never  con- 
sent tb  this ;  and  if  it  were  possible  they  could  at 
first  have  any  such  hopes,  monsieur  de  Torcy  as- 
sured them  to  the  contrary,  in  a  manner  which 
might'  well  be  beheved ;  for,  when  the  British  and 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  were  drawing  up  their  de- 
mands, they  desired  that  minister  to  assist  them 
in  the  style  and  expression;  which  he  very  readily 
did,  and  made  use  of  the  strongest  words  he  could 
find  to  please  them.  He  then  'insisted  to  know 
their  last  resolution,  whether  tliese  were  the  lowest 
terms  the  allies  would  accept:  and  having  received 
a  determinate  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  spoke 
to  this  effect : 

"  That  he  thanked  them  heartily,  forgiving  him 
the  happiest  day  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life :  that 
in  perfect  obedience  to  his  master,  he  had  made 
concessions,  in  his  own  opinion,  highly  derogatory 
to  the  king's  honour  and  interest :  that  he  had  not 
concealed  the  difficulties  of  his  court,  or  the  dis-; 
contents  of  his  country,  by  along  and  unsuccess- 
ful war,  which  could  only  justify  the  large  offi^rs 
he  had  been  empowered  to  make  :  that  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  now  delivered  into  his  hands  by 
the  allies,  would  raise  a  new  spirit  in  the  nation, 
and  remove  the  greatest'  difficulty  the  court  lay 
under;  putting  it  in  his  master's  power,  to  con- 
vince all  his  subjects,  how  earnestly  his  majesty 
desired  to  ease  them  from  the  burden  of  the  war ; 
bat  that  his  enemies  would  not  accept  of  any* 
terms,  which  could  consist  cither  with  their  safety,: 
or  his  honour.  Mons.  de  Torcy  assured  the  pen-« 
plenary,  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  bid  hin^ 
•^-1  f2  cci>\\\\ 
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count  upon  it,  That  the  kUig  his  master  would 
never  sign  those  articles." 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  marquis  de  Torcy's 
predictions  were  true ;  for,  upon  delivering  to  his 
master  the  last  resolutions  of  the  allies,  that  prince 
took  care  to  publish  them  all  over  his  kingdpip,  ajs 
an  appeal  to  his  subjects,  against  the  unre^^QPp 
ableness  and  injustice  of  his  enemies  :  which  prp^ 
ceeding  effectually  answered  the  utmost  he  ift^ 
tended  by  it ;  for,  the  French  nation,  extr^mdy 
jealous  of  their  monarch's  glory,  made  univQrflSiji 
offers  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  rather  than  ^iib** 
mit  to  su<1i  ignominious  terms;  and  the  clergy, 
in  particular,  promised  to  giv^  the  kipg  their  coiv? 
secrated  plate,  towards  continuing  the  war.  Thuy 
that  mighty  .kingdom  (generally  thought  to  be 
♦wholly  exhausted  of  its  wealth)  when  driven  to  9 
necessity  by  the  imprudence  of  the  allies,  or  by 
the  corruption  of  particular  men  who  influenced 
thpir  councils,  recovered  strength  enough  to  $u|h 
port  itself,  for  three  following  cam pajign?,;  andin 
the  last,  by  the  fatal  blindness  or  obstinacy  of  tbo 
Dutch  (venturing  to  act  without  the  assistanoe  of 
Britain,  whieh  they  had  shamefully  abandoQ^^) 
was  an  overn^atch  for  the  whole  confpd^rato 
afrmy. 

Those  who  in  order  to  defend  the  proceedinga 
of  the  allies,  have  given  an  accoumt  of  this  n^otia^n 
tion,  do  wholly  omit  the  circumstance  I  have  now 
jrelated ;  and  express  the  zeal  of  the  British  and 
jDutch  minist^ers  for  a  peace,  by  informing  us  hoOT 
frequently  they  sent  after  mons.  de  Torey  ami 
mons.  Rouille,  for  a  farther  conference.  BuA  ia^ 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole^  secretary  ta 

the 
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the  qiieen's  plenipotentiaries,  was  dispatched  over 
hither,  to  have  those  abortive  articles  signed  and 
ratified  by  her  majesty  at  a  venture;  which  was 
accordingly  done :  a  piece  of  management  alto- 
gether absurd,  and  without  example  ;  contrived 
onfy  to  deceive  our  people  into  a  belief  that  a 
peace  was  intended,  and  to  show  what  great  things 
the  ministry  designed  to  do. 

But,  this  hope  expiring,  upon  the  news  that 
France  had  refused  to  sign  those  articles,  all  was 
resolved  by  recourse  to  the  old  topick  of  the  French 
perfidioasness.  We  loaded  them  plentifully  with 
ignominious  appellations :  "  they  were  a  nation 
never  to  be  trusted."  The  parliament  cheerfully 
continued  their  supplies,  and  the  war  went  on. 
The  winter  following  began  the  second  and  last 
session  of  the  preceding  parliament,  iloted  for  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  the  occasions  thereby 
given  to  the  people,  to  discover  and  exert  their 
dispositions,  very  opposite  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  were  then  in  power.  In  the  summer  of  1710, 
ensued  a  gradual  change  of  the  ministry  ;  and  iii 
the  beginning  of  that  winter  the  present  pa'rlia- 
ment  was  called. 

The. king  of  France,  whose  real  interests  made 
him  sincerely  desirous  of  any  tolerable  peace,  found 
it  impossible  to  treat  upon  equal  conditions,  with 
either  of  the  two  maritime  powers  engaged  against 
him,  because  of  the  prevalency  of  factions  in  both; 
vrho  acted  in  concert  to  their  mutual  private  ad- 
vantage, although  directly  against  the  general 
ffispositions  of  the  people  in  either,  as  well  as 
against  their  several  maxims  of  governnient.  But, 
upon  the  great  turn  of  affairs  and  councils  here  Ixv 
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England,  the  new  parliament  and  ministers,  acting 
from  other  motives,  and  upon  other  principles, 
that  prince  hoped  an  opportunity  might  arise,  of 
resuming  his  endeavours  toward  a  peace. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  England  a  French  ec- 
clesiastick,  called  the  abb6  Gualtier*,  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  London,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  foreign  ministers,  in  whose  families 
he  used,  upon  occasion,  to  exercise  his  function  of 
a  priest.  After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  this  gen- 
tleman went  down  to  Nottingham,  where  several 
French  prisoners  of  quality  were  kept ;  to  whom 
he  rendered  those  offices  of  civility,  suitable  to 
persons  in  their  condition,  which,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  France,  they  reported  to  his  advantage; 
Among  the  rest,  the  chevalier  de  Croissy  told  his 
.  brother,  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  "  That,  whenever 
the.  French  court  would  f  have  a  mind  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  with  England,  monsieur  Gualtier 
might  be  very  usefully  employed,  in  handing  them 
to^the  ministers  here."  This  was  no  farther  thought 
of  at  present.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  went  on ; 
and  the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  and  Gertruy* 
denberg,  miscarried,  by  the  allies  insisting  upon 
such  demands,  as  they  neither  expected,  nor  per- 
haps desired  should  be  granted. 

Some  tirne  in  July,  1710,  monsieur  Gualtier  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  signi- 

^  Abbe  Gualtier  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  St.  GermaiD', 
and  was  known  to  be  a  French  emissary,  though  he  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  count  Gallat| 
during  the  war.     N. 

t  JVovld  have  a  mind — would  is  here  improperly  used  for 
should,    S. 
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fying^  "  That,  a  report  being  spread  of  her  ma- 
jesty^s  intentions  to  change  her  ministry,  to  take 
Mr.  Harley  into  her  councils,  and  to  dissolve  her 
parliament,  the  most  christian  king  thought  it 
might  be  now  a  favourable  conjuncture  to  offer 
new  proposals  of  a  treaty."  Mons.  Gualtier  was 
therefore  directed  to  apply  himself,  in  the  mar- 
quis's name,  either  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  or  Mr.  Harley ;  and  inform  the 
French  court  how  such  a  proposition  would  be 
relished.  Gualtier  chose  to  deliver  his  message  to 
the  second  of  those,  who  had  been  ambassador 
from  the  late  king  to  France.  But  the  earl  ex- 
cused himself  from  entering  into  particulars  with 
a  stranger,  and  a  private  person,  who  had  no  au- 
thority for  what  he  said,  more  than  a  letter  from 
monsieur  de  Torcy.  .  Gualtier  offered  to  procure 
another  from  that  minister  to  the  earl,  himself; 
and  did  so,  in  a  month  after;  but  obtained  no 
ansAver  till  December  following ;  when  the  queen 
bad  made  all  necessary  changes,  and  summoned  a 
free  parUament  to  her  wishes.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  the  abb6  (after  having 
procured  his  dismission  from  count  Gallas,  the 
emperor's  envoy,  at  that  time  his  protector)  was 
sent  to  Paris,  to  inform  mons.  de  Torcy,  "  That 
her  majesty  would  be  willing  his  master  should 
resume  the  treaty  with  Holland,  provided  the  de- 
mauds  of  England  might  be  previously  granted." 
Gualtier  came  back  after  a  short  stay,  with  a  re- 
turn to  his  message,  **  That  the  Dutch  had  used 
the  most  christian  king  and  his  ministers  in  such 
a  manner,  both  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruyd^nbgrg, 
as  made  that  prince  resolve  not  to  expose  himself 
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any  more  to  the  like  treatment ;  that  he  therefore 
chose  to  addi-ess  himself  to  England,  and  was 
ready  to  make  whatever  offers  her  majesty  could 
reasonably  expect,  for  the  advantage  of  her  own 
kingdoms,  and  the  satisfaction  of  her  allies." 

After  this  message  had  been  duly  considered 
b)'  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  mons.  Gualtier 
was  dispatched  a  second  time  to  France,  about 
the  beginning  of  March,   1710-11,  with  an  an- 
swer to  the    following    purpose:    "That    since 
France  had   their  particular  reasons  for  not  be- 
ginning again  to  treat  with  Holland,    Englaud 
was  willing  to  remove  that  difficulty,  and  pro- 
posed  it  should  be  done  in  this  manner:    that 
France  should  send  over  hither  the  propositions 
for  a  treaty,    which  should  be   transmitted  by 
England  to  Holland,    to  be  jointly  treated  on 
that  side  the  water ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood, 
that    the  same   proposition   formerly  offered  to 
Holland,    was  to  be  made  to  England,    or  one 
not  less  advantageous  to  the  allies :  for  although 
England  would  enter  most  sincerely  into  such  a 
treaty,  and  show  in  the  course  of  it  the  clearness 
of  their  intentions ;  yet  they  could  not  with  ho- 
nour, entertain  a  less  beneficial  proposal,    than 
what  was  offered  to  the  States," 

That  prince,  as  well  as  his  minister  mpns.  ^e^ 
Torcy,  either  felt,  or  aflt'ected,  so  much  resent- 
ment of  the  usage  the  latter  had  met  at  the 
Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  that  they  appeared 
fully  determined  against  making  any  application 
to  the  States,^  where  the  same  persons  continued 
still  in  power,  of  whose  treatment  they  so  heavily 
complained.    They  seemed  altogether  to  distnist 

the 
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the  inclination  of  that  republick  towards  a 
peace ;  but,  at  the  same  tittie>  showed  a  mighty 
complaisance  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  de* 
sire  to  have  ber  majesty  at  the  head  of  a  treaty. 
This  appears  by  the  first  overture  in  form  sent 
from  that  kingdom,  and  signed  by  mons.  de 
Torcy,  on  the  22d  of  April,  N.  S.  1711,  to  the 
following  effect : 

"That,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  the 
king  was  in  a  condition  of  continuing  the  waf 
with  honour,  so  it  could  not  be  looked  on.  as  a 
Biark  of  weakness  in  his  majesty,  to  break  the 
silence  he  had  kept,  since  the  conferences  at 
Gertruydenberg,  and  that  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  he  now  gives  farther  proof  of  the 
desire  be  always  had,  to  procure  the  repose  of 
Europe.  But,  after  what  he  has  found,  by  ex- 
perience, of  the  sentiments  of  those  persons  who 
flow  govern  the  republick  of  Holland,  and  of 
their  industry  in  rendering  all  negotiations  with- 
out eflffect,  his  majesty  will,  for  the  publick  good, 
offer  to  the  English  nation  those  proposition* 
vhich  he  thinks  fit  to  make^  for  terminating 
the  war,  and  for  settling  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  with 
this  view  that^  he  offers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace,  founded  on  the  following  conditions  : 

'*  Frrst,  The  English  nation  shall  have  real 
securities  for  carrying  on  their  trade  in  Spain,  the 
Indies,  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

**  Secondly,  Tlie  king  will  consent  to  form  a 
safficient  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
s^urity  of  the  republick  of  Holland ;  and  this 
bfirrier  shall  be  such  as  England  shall  agree  upon 
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aud  approve ;  his  majesty  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  entire  liberty  and  security  to  the  trade  of 
the  Dutch. 

"Thirdly,  All  reasonable  methods  shall  be 
thought  of,  with  sincerity  and  truth,  for  gi- 
ving satisfaction  to  the  allies  of  England  and 
Holland. 

"Fourthly,  Whereas  the  affairs  of  the  king 
of  Spain  are  in  so  good  a  condition,  as  to  fur- 
■«iish  pew  expedients,  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
disputes  about  that  monarchy,  aud  for  settling  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  parties  concerned, 
all  sincere  endeavours  shall  be  used,  for  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  arisen  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  trade  and  interest  of  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  present  war  shall  be 
secured. 

"  Fifthly,  The  conferences,  in  order  to  treat  of 
a  peace  upon  these  conditions,  shall  be  immediate-* 
ly  opened:  and  the  plenipotentiaries  whom  the 
king  shall  name  to  assist  thereat,  shall  treat  with, 
those  of  England  and  Holland,  either  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  allies,  as  Eng- 
land shall  choose. 

"  Sixthly,  His  majesty  proposes  the  towns 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  Liege,  for  the  place 
where  the  plenipotentiaries  shall  assenjble ;  leav- 
ing the  choice  likewise  to  England,  of  either 
of  the  said  towns,  wherein  to  treat  of  a  gene* 
ral  peace." 

These    overtures,    although   expressing  much 
confidence  in  the  ministry  here,  great  deference . 
to  the  queen,  and  displeasure  against  the  Dutch^ 
were  immediately  transmitted  by  her  majesty's 

command 
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command  to  lier  ambassador  in  Holland,  with 
orders  that  they  should  be  communicated  to  the 
pensionary.  The  abb6  Gualtier  was  desired  to 
signify  this  proceeding  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy; 
at  the  same  time  to  let  that  minister  understand, 
•'  tliat  some  of  the  above  articles  ought  to  be 
explained."  The  lord  Raby,  now  earl  of  Strafford, 
was  directed  to  tell  the  pensionary,  "That  her 
majesty,  being  resolved,  in  making  peace,  as  ia 
making  war,  to  act  in  perfect  concert  with  the 
States,  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  transmitting 
to  him  a  paper  of  this  importance:  that  the 
queen  earnestly  desired,  that  the  secret  might  be 
kept  among  as  few  as  possible;  and  that  she 
hoped  the  pensionary  would  advise  upon  this 
occasion,  with  no  person  whatsoever,  e^jcept 
such,  as  by  the  constitution  of  that  government, 
are  unavoidably  necessary :  that  the  terms  of  the 
several  propositions  were  indeed  too  general;  but,* 
however,  they  contained  an  oflfer  to  treat :  and 
that,  although  there  appeared  an  air  of  complai- 
sance to  England,  through  the  whole  paper,  and 
the  contrary  to  Holland,  yet  this  could  have  no 
ill  consequence,  as  long  as  the  queen  and  the 
States  took  care  to  understand  each  other,  and 
to  act  with  as  little  reserve,  as  became  two 
powers  so  nearly  allied  in  interest;  which  rule, 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  should  be  inviolably  ob- 
served." It  was  signified  likewise  to  the  pen- 
sionary, "  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no 
communication  of  this  affair  from  England ;  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  none  from 
the  Hague." 
After  these  proposals  had  been  considered  in 
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Holland,  the  ambassador  was  directed  to  send 
back  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  ministers  upon 
them.  The  court  here  was  indeed  apprehen- 
sive, that  the  pensionary  would  be  alarmed  at 
the  whole  frame  of  monsieur  de  Torcy's  paper, 
and  particularly  at  these  expressions,  *'  That 
the  English  shall  have  real  securities  for  their 
trade,  &c.  ;  and  that  the  barrier  for  the  States- 
general  shall  be  such  as  England  shall  agree 
upon  and  approve.''  It  was  natural  to  think, 
that  the  fear  which  the  Dutch  would  conceive, 
of  our  obtaining  advantageous  terms  for  Britain, 
might  put  them  upon  trying  underhand  for 
themselves,  and  endeavouring  to  overreach  us 
sn  the  management  of  the  peace,  as  they  )uiad 
hitherto  done  in  that  of  the  war :  the  ambas« 
sidor  was  therefore  cautioned  to  be  very  watch* 
tolf  in  discovering  any  workings,  which  might 
tind  that  way. 

When  the  lord  Raby  was  first  sent  to  the 
Hague,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
Townshend  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours,  to  involve  him  in  as 
piany  difficulties  as  they  could  ;  upon  which, 
and  other  accounts  needless  to  mention,  it  was 
thought  proper  tha,t  his  grace,  then  in  Flanders, 
should  not  be  let  into  the  secret  of  this  affair. 

The  proposal  of  Aix  or  Liege,  for  a  place  of 
treaty,  was  only  a  farther  mark  of  their  old  db« 
content  against  Holland,  to  show  they  would  not 
name  any  town  which  belonged  to  the  States. 

The  pensionary,  having  consulted  those  who 
had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  negotiations 
gf  peace,  and  enjoined  them  the  utmost  secrecy, 

to 
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to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  foreign  ministers 
there,  desired  the  amhassador  to  return  her  ma- 
jesty  thanks,  for  the  ohiiging  manner  of  commu- 
nicating the  French  overtures,  for  the  confidence 
she  placed  in  the  States,  and  for  her  promise  of 
making  no  step  towards  a  peace,  but  in  concert 
with  them ;  assuring  her  of  the  like  on  their  part : 
*'  That  although  the  States  endeavoured  to  hide 
it  from  the  enemy,  they  were  as  weary  of  the  war 
as  we ;  and  very  heartily  desirous  of  a  good  and 
lasting  peace,  as  well  as  ready  to  join  in  any  me- 
thod which  her  majesty  should  think  proper  to 
obtain  it:  that  the  States  looked  upon  these  pro- 
positions as  very  dark  and  general ;  and  they 
observed  how  the  enemy  would  create  jealousies 
between  the  queen,  their  republick,  and  the  othe# 
allite;  but  they  w<;re  satisfied  it  would  have  no 
effect,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  justness  and  pru- 
dence of  her  n^stje^ty,  who,  they  doubted  noti 
would  make  the  French  explain  tliemselves  more 
particularly  in  the  several  poiuta  of  their  propo- 
aalSy  and  send  a  pta^^  of  the  particular  conditions, 
MrherMpou  they  would  m^ke  a  peaxie :  after  which, 
iktt  States  would  be  ready,  either  to  join  with  her 
ipajcsty,  or  to  make  their  objections. ;  and  were 
prepared  to  bring  with  tbem  aU  the  facility  ima- 
ginable, towaxds  promoting  ao  good  a  work.^ 

T]»ia  is  the  sujn  of  the  verbal  answer  made  by 
the  pen^sionary,  upon  communicating  to  him  the 
French  proposals:  and  I  have  chosen  to  set  it 
down,  nXhtv  than  tmhscribe  the  other  given  to 
tfae^  ambas^or  some  days  after ;  which  was  more 
in  fonti,  and  la  thei  same  purpose,  but  shorter, 
and  jjB  ny  opinion  not  sd.well  discovering  the 
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true  disposition  of  the  Dutch  ministers :  for,  after 
the  queen  had  transmitted  the  French  overtures 
to  Holland,    and  the  States  found  her  majesty- 
was  bent  in  earnest  upon  the  thoughts  of  a  peace, 
they  began  to  cast  about  how  to  get  the  negoti- 
ation  into   their   own  hands.     They  knew  that 
whatever  power  received  the  first  proposals,  would 
be  wise  enough  to  stipulate  something  for  them- 
selves ;  as  they  had  done  in  their  own  case,  both 
at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  where  they 
carved  as  they  pleased,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  their  nearest  allies.     For  this  reason, 
while   they   endeavoured   to   amuse    the   British 
court  with  expostulations  upon  the  several  preli- 
minaries sent  from  France,  monsieur  Petecum,  a 
forward  meddling  agent  of  Holstein,  who  had  re- 
sided some  years  in  Holland,    negotiated  ^th 
Heinsius  the  grand  pensionary,  as  well  as  with 
Vanderdussen  and  Buys,  about  restoring  the  con- 
ferences between  France  and  that  republick,  bro- 
ken off  in  Gertruydenberg ;  pursuant  to  which^ 
about  the  end  of  May,  N.S.  1711,  Petecum  wrote 
to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  the  privity  of  the 
pensionary,  and  probably  of  the  other  two.    The 
substance  of  his  letter  was,  to  inform  the  marquis^ 
"  That  things  might  easily  be  disposed,  so  as  to 
settle  a  correspondence  between  that  crown  and 
the  republick,    in  order  to  renew  the  treaty  of 
peace :  that  this  could  be  done  with  the  greater 
secrecy,  because  monsieur  ^Heinsius,  by  virtue  of 
his  oath  as  pensionary,  might  keep  any  affair  pri- 
vate as  long  as  he  thought  necessary,  and,  wa& 
not  obliged  to  communicate  it  until  he  believed 
things  were  ripe ;  and  as  long  as  he  concealed  it 

from 
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from  his  masters,  he  was  not  bound  to  discover 
it,  either  to  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  or  those 
of  her  British  majesty  :  that  since  England 
thought  it  proper  for  king  Charles  to  continue 
the  whole  campaign  in  Catalonia  (though  he 
should  be  chosen  emperor)  in  order  to  support 
the  wat  in  Spain,  it  was  necessary  for  France  to 
treat  in  the  most  secret  manner  with  the  States, 
who  were  not  now,  so  violently  as  formerly, 
against  having  Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne,  upon 
certain  conditions  for  securing  their  trade ;  but 
were  jealous  of  England's  design,  to  fortify  some 
trading  towns  in  Spain  for  themselves  :  that  Hein- 
si us  extremely  desired  to  get  out  of  the  war,  for 
some  reasons  which  he  (Petecum)  was  not  per- 
mitted to  tell ;  and  that  Vanderdussen  and  Buys 
were  impatient  to  have  the  negotiations  with 
France  once  more  set  on  foot;  which  if  monsieur 
Torcy  thought  fit  to  consent  to,  Petecum  engaged 
that  the  States  would  determine  to  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries in  the  midway  between  Paris  and  the 
Hague^  t^ith  whatever  ministers  the  most  christian 
king  should  please  to  employ." 

Monsieur  Torcy  refused  this  overture ;  and  in 
his  answer  to  monsieur  Petecum,    assigned  for 

a  t 

the  reason,  the  treatment  his  master's  former  pro- 
posals had  met  with  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruy- 
denberg,  from  the  ministers  of  Holland.  Britain 
and  Holland  seemed  pretty  well  agreed,  that  those 
proposals  wer6  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  a 
fbundation  fbr  entering  upon  a  general  treaty ; 
and  monsieur  Gualtier  was  desired  to  signify  to 
the  f^reitich  court,  "That  it  was  expected  they 

should 
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should  explain  themselves  more  particularly  an 
the  several  articles." 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  was  firmly  re* 
solved  that  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoois 
should  not  be  neglected  at  this  juncture  as  tl^ey 
had  formerly  twice  been,  while  the  Dutch  were 
principal  managers  of  a  negociation  with  France* 
Her  majesty  had  given  frequent  and  early  notice 
to  the  States,  of  the  general  disposition  of  her 
people  toward  a  peace,  of  her  own  inability  to 
continue  the  war  upon  the  old  foot,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  unequal  quotas,  and  the  universal 
backwardness  of  her  allies.  She  had  likewise  iur- 
formed  them  of  several  advances  made  to  her  on 
the  sidfe  of  France;  which  she  had  refused  to 
hearken  to,  till  she  had  consulted  with  those  her 
good  friends  and  confederates,  and  heard  their 
opinion  on  that  subject  But  the  Dutch,  who 
apprehended  nothing  more  than  to  see  Bri* 
tain  at  the  head  of  a  treaty,  were  backward  and 
sullen,  disliked  all  proposals  by  the  (jueea's  in-. 
tervention,  and  said,  '*  It  was  a  piece  of  artifloe 
in  France  to  divide  the  allies."  Besides,  they 
knew  the  ministry  waa  young;  asd  the  t)ppo-' 
site  faction  had  given  them  assurances,  "  That 
the  people  of  England  would  never  endure  a 
peace  without  Spain,  nor  the  men  in  power  dare 
to  attempt  it,  after  the  resolutions  of  one  house 
of  parliament  to  the  contrary."  But,  in  the  midst 
of  this  unwillingness  to  receive  any  overtures  from 
Fraiice  by  the  queen's  hands,  the  Dutch  raini&ter» 
were  actually  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
that  court ;  where  they  urged  our  inability  to  hpr 

gin 
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gin  a  treaty,  by  reason  of  those  factions  vvliich 
themselves  had  inflamed ;  and  were  ready  to  com- 
mence a  negotiation  upon  much  easier  terms  than 
what  they  supposed  we  demanded.  For,  not  to 
mention  the  duke  of  Lorrain's  interposition  in  be- 
half of  Holland,  which  France  absolutely  refused 
to  accept;  the  letters  sent  from  the  Dutch  to  that 
court  were  shown  some  months  after  to  a  British 
inmister  there,  which  gave  much  weight  to  mon- 
sieur de  Torcy's  insinuations,  '*  That  he  knew 
where  to  meet  with  moie  compliance,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  should  force  him  to  it^by  our  re- 
fusal." And  the  violence  of  the  States  against 
our  entertaining  that  corresix)ndence,  was,  oply 
because  they  knew  theirs  would  never  be  accept- 
ed, at  least  till  ours  were  thrown  off. 

The  queen,  sensible  of  all  this,  resolved  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  kingdoms;  and  having  therefore 
prepared  such  demands  for  her  principal  allies  as 
might  be  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  a  general 
treaty,  without  pretending  to  adjust  their  several 
interests ;  she  resolved  to  stipulate  in  a  particular 
manner  the  advantage  of  Britain.  The  following 
preliminary  demands  were  accordingly  drawn  up, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  France : 

"  Great  Britain  will  not  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion of  peace,  otherwise  than  upon  these  condi- 
tions obtained  beforehand. 

**  That  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  shaU  be  prevented :  that  satisfaction 
shall  ^  given  to  all  the  allies,  and  trade  settled 
and  maintained. 

"  If  France  be  disposed  to  treat  upon  this  view, 

VOL.  VI.  Q  it 
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it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  following  proposi- 
tions will  be  found  reasonable : 
^*  A  barrier  shall  be  formed  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries for  the  States  General ;  and  their  trade  shall 
be  secured. 

**  A  barrier  likewise  shall  be  formed  for  the  Em* 
pi  re. 

"  The  pretensions  of  all  the  allies,  founded  upon 
former  treaties,  shall  be  regulated  and  determined 
to  their  general  satisfaction, 

"  In  order  to  make  a  more  equal  balance  of 
power  in  Italy,  the  dominions  and  territories^ 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  be- 
longed to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  France,  shall  be  restored  to  his  royal 
highness ;  and  such  other  places  in  Italy  shall  be 
yielded  to  him,  as  will  be  found  necessary  and 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  former  treaties  made 
with  this  prince. 

"  As  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  establishment,  shall  be  acknow* 
ledged. 

.  *'  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  shall  be  made,  after  the  most 
jttst  and  reasonable  manner. 

"  Dunkirk  shall  be  demolished. 

*'  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  shall  remain  i& 
the  hands  of  the  present  possessors. 

^^The  English  shall  have  the  assiento  in  the 
same  manner  the  French  now  enjoy  it;  and  such 
places  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  shall  be  assigned 
to  those  concerned  in  this  traffick,  for  the  refresh*' 
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ment  and  sale  of  their  ne2:roes,  as  shall  be  found 
necessary  and  convenient. 

"  All  advantages,  rights,  and  privileges,  already 
granted,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  by 
3pain,  to  the  subjecJts  of  France,  or  to  any  other 
nation  whatsoever,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

**  And,  for  better  securing  the  British  trade  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  certain  places  to  be  named 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  English. 

"  Newfoundland,  with  the  Bay  and  Straits  of 
Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the  English; 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  shall  severally  keep 
and  possess  all  those  countries  and  territories  in 
North  America,  which  each  of  the  said  nations 
^ball  be  in  possession  of  at  the  time  when  the  ra- 
tification of  this  treaty  shall  be  published  in  those 
parts  of  the  world. 

*'  These  demands,  and  all  other  proceedings  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  shall  be  kept  in- 
violably secret,  until  they  are  published  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties." 

The  last  article  was  not  only  intended  for  avoid- 
ing, if  possible,  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  J^Mt  to 
prevent  the  cl^mour^  of  the  abettors  here  at  bouic; 
who,  under  the  pretended  fears  of  our  doing  in- 
justice to  the  Dutch,  by  acting  withgu^t  th^  pri- 
vity of  that  r^publick,  ii?  order  to  nr^ko  ^  ^ep%- 
rute  peace,  wq^ld  be  ready  tp  driv^  pi)  the  wof§t 
design^  against  the  ^u^en  and  mipi^try,  in  v^dgr 
.to  recover  the  pp.w«r  th^y  had  lost. 

Id.  Ju.tie,  171  h  Mr*  Prior,  ^  person  of  great  di§- 
ttactik>n^  nQ%  w^y  W  f opQW.nt  pf  \xU  wit,  i>^t  fgr 
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his  abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  wlvo 
had  been  formerly  emj)loyed  at  the  French  courts 
was  dispatched  thither  by  her  majesty  with  the 
foreu^oing  demands.  This  gentleman  was  received 
at  Versailles  with  great  civility.  The  king  de- 
clared; **  That  no  proceeding  in  order  to  a  general  ^ 
treaty  would  be  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  by  the  in- 
tervention of  England;  and  that  his  majestjr,  being 
desirous  to  contribute  Math  all  his  power  towards 
the  repose  of  Europe,  did  answer  to  the  demands 
which  had  been  made. 

*'  That  he  would  consent  freely  and  sincerely, 
to  all  Just  and  reasonable  methods  for  hindering 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being  ever 
united  under  the  same  prince ;  his  majesty  being 
persuaded  that  such  an  excess  of  power  would  be 
as  contrary  to  the  general  good  and  repose  of 
Europe,  as  it  was  opposite  to  the  will  of  the  late 
catholick  king  Charles  the  Second."  He  said. 
His  intention  was,  that  all  parties  in  the  present 
war  should  find  their  reasonable  satisfaction  in  41^ 
intended  treaty  of  peace;  and  that  trade  should 
be  settled  and  maintained  for  the  future,  to  the 
advantage  of  those  nations  which  formerly  pos- 
sessed it. 

"  That  as  the  king  will  exactly  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  whenever  it  shall  be  conclLwled  ; 
and  as  the  object  he  proposes  to  himself  is,  to  scr 
cure  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  without 
giving  any  sort  of  disturbance  to  his  neighbours ; 
he  promises  to  agfee,  that  by  the  future  treaty  of 
peace,  the  Dutch  shall  be  put  into  possession  of 
ail  such  fortified  places  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
5aid  treaty,  to  serve  for  a  bairicr  to  that  repubtick 

against 
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against  all  attempts  on  the  side  of  France.  He  en- 
gages likewise,  to  give  all  necessary  securities  for 
removing  the  jealousies  raised  among  the  German 
princes  of  his  Majesty's  designs. 

"  That  when  the  conferences  in  order  to  a  ge- 
neral treaty  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  several  princes,  and  states,  engaged  in  the  pre-^ 
sent  war,  shall  be  fairly  and  amicably  discussed ; 
nor  shall  any  thing  be  omitted,  which  may  regu- 
late and  determine  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

*'  That  pursuant  to  the  demands  made  by  Eng- 
land, his  majesty  promises  to  restore  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  those  demesnes  and  territories  which  be- 
longed to  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
and  which  his  majesty  is  now  in  possession  of; 
and  the  king  consents  farther,  that  such  other 
places  in  Italy  shall  be  yielded  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  according  to 
the  sense  of  those  treaties,  made  between  the  said 
duke  and  his  allies. 

"  That  the  king's  sentiments  of  the  present  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  the  open  declaration 
he  made  in  Holland,  of  his  resolution  to  treat  of 
peace  by  applications  to  the  English,  the  assur- 
ances he  had  given  of  engaging  the  king  of  Spain 
to  leave  Gibraltar  in  their  hands,  (all  which  are 
convincing  proofs  of  his  perfect  esteem  for  a  na- 
tion still  in  war  with  him)  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  majesty's  inclination,  to  give  England  all 
securities  and  advantages  for  their  trade,  which 
they  can  reasonably  demand.  But,  as  his  majesty 
cannot  persuade  himself  that  a  government  so  clear 
.  sighted  as  ours,  will  insist  upon  conditions  which 
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must  absolutely  destroy  the  trade  of  France  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  that  of  a'il  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, be  thinks  the  demands  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain may  require  a  more  particular  discussion. 

"  That  upon  this  foundation,  the  king  thought 
the  best  way  of  advancing  and  perfecting  a  nego- 
tiation, the  beginning  of  which  he  had  seen  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  would  be,  to  send  into  Eng- 
land a  pei'son  instructed  in  his  intention,  and  au» 
thorized  by  him  to  agree  upon  securities  for  set- 
tling the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  England,  and 
those  particular  advantages  to  be  stipulated  in 
their  favour,  without  destroying  the  trade  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  or  of  other  nations  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

*'  That  therefore  his  majesty  had  charged  the 
•p^erson  chosen  for  this  commission,  to  answer  the 
bther  articles  of  the  memorial  given  him  by  Mr. 
Prior,  the  secret  of  which  should  he  exactly  ob- 
served." 

Mens,  de  Torcy  had,  for  some  years  past,  vtsed 
till  his  endeavours  to  inclifiie  his  master  toward  a 
:peace,  pursuant  to  the  maxim  of  his  uncle  Colbert, 
*'  That  a  long  war  was  not  for  the  intei-est  ^ 
France."  It  was  for  thrs 'reason,  the  king  madb 
clioice  of  him  in  the  conferences  at  the  Hague ; 
the  bad  success  whereof,  although  it  filled  him 
with  resentments  against  the  Dutch,  did  not  alter 
his  opinion :  but  he  was  violently  opposed  by  a 
patty,  both  in  the  court  and  kingdom,  who  pre- 
tended to  fear  he  would  sacrifice  the  glory  of  the 
/prince  and  country,  by  too  large  concessions ;  or 
perhaps  would  rather  wish  that  the  first  offers 
should  have  been  ^till  made  to  the  Dutch,  as^ 

people 
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people  more  likely  to  be  less  solicitous  about  the 
interests  of  Britain,  than  her  majesty  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  theirs ;  and  the  particular  design  of 
Mr.  Prior  was,  to  find  out  whether  that  minister 
had  credit  enough  with  his  prince,  and  a  support 
from  others  in  power,  sufficient  to  overrule  the 
faction  against  peace. 

Mr,  Prior's  journey  could  not  be  kept  a  secret, 
as  the  court  here  at  first  seemed  to  intend  it.  He 
was  discovered,  at  his  return,  by  an  officer  of  the 
port  at  Dover,  where  he  landed,  after  six  weeks 
absence  * ;  upon  which,  the  Dutch  Gazettes,  and 
English  newspapers,  were  full  of  speculations. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Prior  there  arrived 
from  France  mons.  Mesnagerf,  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  St  Michael,  and  one  of  the  council  of  trade 
to  the  most  christian  king.  His  commission  was 
in  general,  empowering  him  to  treat  with  the  mi- 
nister of  any  prince  engaged  in  the  war  against 
liis  master.  In  his  first  conferences  with  the 
queen's  ministers,  he  pretended  orders  to  insist 
that  her  majesty  should  enter  upon  particular  en- 
gagements in  several  articles  which  did  not  de- 
pend upon  her,  but  concerned  only  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  reciprocally  with  those  of  the  most 
christian  king :  whereas  the  negotiation  had  begun 
upon  this  principle.  That  France  should  consent 
to  adjust  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
place,  whereby  her  majesty  would  be  afterwards 
enabled,  by  her  good  offices  on  all  sides,  to  faci- 

*  Reckoning  from  the  date  of  his  instructions  (July  1).  He' 
left  bis  own  house  July  11,  and  arrived  in  London  again,  Aug.  7, 
oia«4yle.    N. 

t  Uf  dkff  uti\cd  ia  London,  Aug.  7.    N. 
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litate  the  general  peace.  The  queen  resolved 
never  to  depart  from  this  principle  :  but  was  abso- 
lutely determined  to  r^mit  the  particular  interests 
of  the  allies  to  general  conferences,  where  she 
would  do  the  utmost  in  her  power  to  procure  the 
repose  of  Europe,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
It  was  plaii)  France  could  run  no  hazard  l)y  this 
proceeding,  because  the  preliminary  articles  would 
have  no  force  before  a  general  peace  was  signed : 
therefore  it  was  not  doubted  but  mons.  Me^^ger 
would  have  orders  to  wave  this  new  pretension, 
and  go  on  in  treating  upon  that  foot  which  was  at 
first  proposed.  In  short,  the  ministers  required  a 
positive  and  speedy  answer  to  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion ;  since  they  contained  only  such  advantages 
and  securities,  as  her  majesty  thought  she  had  a 
right  to  require  from  any  prince  whatsoever,  to 
whom  the  dominions  of  Spain  shoifld  happen  to 
fall. 

The  particular  demands  of  Britain  were  formed 
into  eight  articles ;  which  mons.  Mesnager  having 
transmitted  to  his  court,  and  received  new  powers 
from  thence,  had  orders  to  give  his  master's  con- 
sent, by  way  of  answers  to  the  several  points,  to 
be  obligatory  only  after  a  general  peace.  These 
demands,  together  with  the  answers  of  the  French 
king,  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  mons.  Mes- 
nager, and  her  majesty's  two  principal  secretaries 
of  state  ;  whereof  I  shall  here  present  an  extract 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  preamble,  the.  most  christian  king  sets 
forth,  *'  That,  being  particularly  informed  by  th« 
last  memorial  which  the  British  ministers  delivered 
to  mons,  Mesnager,  of  the  dispositions  of  this 

crowi; 
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crown  to  facilitate  a  general  peace  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  several  parties  concerned;  and  his 
majesty  finding,  in  effect,  as  the  said  memorial 
declares,  that  he  runs  no  hazard  by  engaging 
himself  in  the  manner  there  expressed,  since  the 
preliminary  articles  will  be  of  no  force  until  the 
signing  of  the  general  peace;  and  being  sincerely 
desirous  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  repose  of  Europe,  especially  by  a  way  so  agree- 
able as  the  interposition  of  a  princess,  whom  so 
many  ties  of  blood  ought  to  unite  to  him,  and 
whose  sentiments  for  the  publick  tranquillity  can- 
.not  be  doubted;   his  majesty,  moved  by  these 
considerations,  has  ordered  monsieur  Mesnager, 
knight,   &c.  to  give  the  following  answers,    in 
writing,  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  memorial 
transmitted  to  him,  entitled,  Preliminary  Demands 
for  Great  Britain  in  particular." 
The  articles  were  these  that  follow : 
"  First,  The  succession  to  the  crown  to  be  ac- 
knowledged,  according  to  the  present  establish- 
ment. 

"Secondly,  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  France,  to  be  made  after  the 
most  juBt  and  reasonable  manner. 

"  Thirdly,  Dunkirk  to  be  demolished. 
"  Fourthly,  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  possess  them. 

"  Fifthly,  The  assiento  (or  liberty  of  selling  Ne- 
groes to  the  Spanish  West  Indies)  to  be  granted  to 
€he  English  in  as  full  manner  as  the  French  pos- 
sess it  at  present ;  and  such  places  in  the  said  West 
Indies  to  be  assigned  to  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  trade,  for  the  refreshment  and  sale  of  their 

Negcoc.%^ 
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Negroes,  48  shall  be  found  necessary  and  convi^ 
ment. 

"  Sixthly,  Whatever  advantages,  privileges,  and 
rights,  are  already, ;  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted 
by  Spain  to  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any  other 
nation,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  Seventhly,  For  better  protecting  their  trade 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  English  shall  be 
put  into  possession  of  such  places  as  shall  be  named 
in  the  treaty  of  peace :  or,  as  an  equivalent  for 
this  article,  that  the  assiento  be  granted  Britain 
for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 

"  That  the  isle  of  St  Christophers  be  likewise 
secured  to  the  English. 

"  That  the  advantages  and  exemption  from  du- 
ties promised  by  mons.  Mesnager,  which  he  affirms 
ivill  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent  upon  all  goods  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  be 
efiectually  allowed. 

^  That  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  Plate, 
the  English  are  not  in  possession  of  any  colony,  a 
^certain  extent  of  territory  be  allowed  them  on  the 
SHdrWer,  for  r^frephing  and  keeping  their  Ne- 
groes, till  they  are  sold  to  the  Spaniards ;  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  Spain. 

**  Eighthly,  Ne\yfoundland,  and  the  Bay  and 
Straits  of  Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the 
English  ;  and  Great  Britain  and  France  shall  re- 
spectively keetp  whatever  dominions,  in  North 
Aoierica,  each  of  them  shall  be  in  possession  of, 
when  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  thosfc  parts  of  the  world."    . 

The 
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The  SIX  first  articles  were  allowed  without  any 
difficulty,    except   that  about   Dunkirk,    where . 
France  \<^as  to  have  an  equivalent,  to  be  settled 
in  a  general  treaty. 

A  difficulty  arising. upon  the  seventh  article^ 
the  proposed  equivalent  waa  allowed  instead 
thereof. 

The  last  aiticle  was  referred  to  the  general 
treaty  of  pleace  ;  only  the  French  insisted  to  have 
the  power  of  fishing  for  cod,  and  drying  them  oij 
the  island  of  Newfoundland, 

These  articles  were  lo  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ditions which  the  most  christian  king  consented 
to  allow ;  and  whenever  a  general  peace  should 
be  signed,  they  were  to  be  digested  into  the 
usual  form  of  a  treaty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
crowns. 

The  queen  having  thus  provided  for  the  security 
and  advantage  of  her  kingdoms  whenever  a  peace 
should  be  made,  and  upon  terms  no  way  inter- 
fering with  the  interest  of  her  allies ;  the  nex 
•thing  in  order  was,  to  procure  from  France  such 
.preliminary  articles  as  might  be  a  ground  upon 
which  to  comipenqe  a  general  treaty.  These  were 
adjusted,  and  tsilgned  the  same  day  with  the  for 
.uier :  and,  having  heen  delivered  to  the  several 
ministers  residing  here  from  the  powers.in  alliance 
with  England,  w«re  quickly  made  publick.  But 
the  various  cons»tr.uctions  and  censures  which 
passed  upon  them,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  the  following  transcript: 

**  The  king  being  willing  to  contribute  all  that 
is  in  his  power  to  the  re-estabhshing  of  the  general 
peace ;  his  nutjesty  declares^ 

"  I.  TVNa.1 
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**  1.  That  he  will  acknowledge  the  queen  of 
Great  Baitain  in  that  quality,  as  also  the  succes- 
sion of  that  crown  according  to  the  settlement. 

"  2.  That  he  will  freely  and  bond  fide  consent 
to  the  taking  all  just  and  reasonable  measures 
for  hindering  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
may  ever  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince ; 
his  majesty  being  persuaded,  that  this  excess  of 
power  would  be  contrary  to  the  good  and  quiet 
of  Europe. 

"  3.  The  king's  intention  is,  that  all  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  present  war,  without  except- 
ing any  of  them,  may  find  their  reasonable  satis- 
faction in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  be  made ; 
that  commerce  may  be  re-established  and  main- 
tained for  the  future,  to  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Holland,  and  of  the  other  nations 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  com- 
merce. 

"  4.  As  the  king  will  likewise  maintain  exactly 
the  observance  of  the  peace  when  it  shall  be  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  object  the  king  proposes  to  him- 
self being  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
without  disturbing  in  any  inanner  whatever  the 
■  neighbouring  states  ;  he  promises  to  agree,  by  the 
treaty  which  shall  be  made,  that  the  Dutch  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  fortified  places  which 
shall  be  mentioned  in  the  Netherlands,  to  serve 
hereafter  for  a  barrier,  which  may  secure  the 
'  quiet  of  the  republick  of  Holland  against  any  en- 
terprise from  the  part  of  France. 

'"  5.  The  king  consents  likewise,  that  a  secure 
arid  convenient  barrier  should  be  formed  for  the 
empire,  and  for  the  house  of  Austria. 

''  6.  Not- 
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"  6.  Notwithstanding  Dunkirk  cost  the  king 
very  great  sums,  as  well  to  purchase  it,  as  to  for- 
tify it ;  and  that  it  is  farther  necessary  to  be  at 
very  considerable  expense  for  razing  the  works ; 
his  majesty  is  willing,  however,  to  engage  to 
cause  them  to  be  demolished  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  on  condition,  that 
for  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  a  proper  equi- 
valent, that  may  content  him,  be  given  him :  and 
as  England  cannot  furnish  that  equivalent,,  the 
discussion  of  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  confer- 
ences to  be  held  for  the  negotiation  of  the  peace« 

**  7.  When  the  conferences  for  the  negotiation 

of  the  peace  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions 

of  the  princes  and  states  engaged  in  the  present 

war  shall  be  therein  discussed  bond  Jide  and- ami* 

cably  :  and  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  to  regulate 

and  terminate  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
parties. 

Mesnager." 

These  overtures  are  founded  lipon  the  eighth 
article  of  the  grand  alliance  made  in  1701,  wherein 
are  contained  the .  conditions  without  which  a 
peace  is  not  to  be  made ;  and  whoever  compares 
both,  will  find  the  preliminaries  to  reach  every 
point  proposed  in  that  article,  which  those  who 
censured  them  at  home,  if  they  spoke  their 
thoughts,  did  not  understand:  for  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  what  the  publick  has  often  been 
told,  "  That  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  was  a  thing  never  imagined  when 
the  war  began,  but  a  just  and  reasonable  satis-* 
faction  to  ^e  emperor.**    Much  less  ought  such 
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a  condition  to  be  held  necessary  at  present,  not 
only  because  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  im« 
practicable ;  but  likewise,  because  by  the  changes 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  families,  it  wonid 
Hot  be  safe :  neither  did  those  who  were  loudest 
in  blaming  the  French  preliminaries,  know  any 
thing  of  the  advantages  privately  stipulated  for 
Britain,  whose  interests,  they  assured  us,  were 
all  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  corruption  or  folly  of 
the  managers ;  and  therefore,  because  the  oppo*> 
sers  of  peace  have  been  better  informed  by  what 
they  Jbave  since  heard  and  seen,  they  have  changed 
their  battery,  and  accused  the  ministers  for  be- 
traying the  Dutch. 

The  lord  Raby,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  having  made  a  short  journey  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  created  earl  of  Strafford,  went 
back  to  Holland  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
1711,  with  the  above  preliminaries,  in  order  to 
communicate  them  to  the  pensionary,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  States.  The  earl  was  instructed 
to  let  them  know,  "  That  the  queen  had,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  returned  an  answer  to  the  first 
propositions  signed  by  mons.  Torcy,  signifying, 
tliat  the  French  offers  were  thought,  both  by  her 
majesty  and  the  States,  neither  so  particular  nor 
so  fuft  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  insisting  to  have 
a  distinct  project  formed,  of  such  a  peace  as  the 
tnost  christian  king  would  be  willing  to  conclude: 
that  this  affair  having  been  for  some  time  trans- 
acted by  papers,  and  thereby  subject  to  delays, 
mons.  Mesnager  was  at  length  sent  over  by  France, 
and  had  signed  those  preliminaries  now  coftimu- 
iricated  to  them  :  that  the  several  articles  did  iiot, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  contain  such  particular  concessions  as. 
France  must  and  will  make  in  the  course  of  a 
treaty ;  but  tliat  however,  her  majesty  thought 
them  a  sufficient  foundation  whereon  to  open  the 
general  conferences. 

"  That  her  majesty  was  unwilling  to  be  charged 
with  determining  the  several  interests  of  her  allies, 
and  therefore  contented  herself  with  such  general 
ofiers,  as  might  include  all  the  particular  demands 
proper  to  be  made  during  the  treaty ;  where  tlie 
confederates  must  resolve  to  adhere  firmly  to- 
gether, in  order  to  obtain  ftx)m  the  enemy  the 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  affairs;  which  rule/  her  majesty 
assured  the  States,  she  would  osl  her  part  firmly 
observe." 

If  the  ministers  of  Holland  should  express  any 
uneasiness  that  her  majesty  may  have  settled  the 
interest  of  her  own  kingdoms  in  a  future  peace 
by  any  private  agreement,  the  ambassador  was 
ordered  to  say,  "  That  the  queen  had  hitherto  re- 
fused to  have  the  treaty  carried  on  in  her  own 
kingdom,  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  unless 
they  (the  Dutch)  constrained  her  to  take  another 
measure :  that  by  these  means,  the  States,  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies,  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
treating  and  adjusting  their  different  pretensions; 
which  her  majesty  would  promote  with  all  the 
xeal  slie  had  shown  for  the  common  good,  and 
the  particular  advantage  of  that  republick,  (as 
they  must  do  her  the  justice  to  confess)  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  reign :  that  the  queen  had 
made  no  stipulation  far  berseli^  which  might 
claab  with  the  interests  of  Holland  :  and  that  the 
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articles  to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  for  the 
benefit  of  Britain,  were,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  contained  advantages,  which  must  either 
be  continued  to  the  enemy  or  be  obtained 
by  her  majesty ;  but,  however,  that  no  con- 
cession should  tempt  her  to  hearken  to  a  peace, 
unless  her  good  friends  and  allies,  the  States 
General,  had  all  reasonable  satisfaction  as  to 
their  trade,  and  barrier,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
respects." 

After  these  assurances  given  in  the  queen's 
name,  the  earl  was  to  insinuate,  '^  That  her  mji* 
jesty  should  have  just  reason  to  be  offended, 
and  to  think  the  proceedings  between  her  and 
the  States  very  unequal,  if  they  should  pretend 
to  have  any  farther  uneasiness  upon  this  head : 
That  being  determined  to  accept  no  advantages 
to  herself  repugnant  to  thfeir-  interests,  nor  any 
peace  without  their  reasonable  satisfaction,  the 
figure  she  had  made  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war,  and  the  part  she  had  acted  supe* 
riour  to  any  of  the  allies,  who  were  more  con* 
cerned  in  danger  and  interest,  -  might  jgtstly 
entitle  her  to  settle  the  concerns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, before  she  would  consent  to  a  general  ne- 
gotiation." 

If  the  States  should  object  the  engagements 
the  queen  was  under  by  treaties,  of  making  no 
peace  but  in  concert  with  them,  or  the  particular 
obligations  of  the  Barrier- treaty;  the  ambassador 
was  to  answer,  "That  as  to  the  former,  her  naa- 
jesty  had  not  in  any  sort  acted  contrary  there- 
to :  that  she  was  so  far  from  making  a  peace 
without  th^ir  consent,  as  to  declare  her  firm  re- 
solution 
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solution  not  to  make  it  without  their  satisfaction; 
and  tliat  what  had  passed  between  France  and 
her^  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  introduction 
jlo  a  general  treaty."  As  to  the  latter,  the  earl 
had.  orders  to  represent  very  earnestly,  "How 
much  it  was  even  for  the  interest  of  Holland 
itself,  rather  to  compound  the  advantage  of  the 
Barrier-treaty,  than  to  insist  upon  the  whole, 
which  the  house  of  Austria,  and  several  other 
alUeSy  would  never  consent  to  :  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ^odious  to  the  people  of  England 
thaii  many  parts  of  this  treaty  ;  which  would 
have  raised  universal  indignation  if  the  utmost 
care  had  not  been  taken  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  that 
guaranty,  and  to  conceal  them  from  those  who 
were  not;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  a  good  harmony  between  both  nations, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  time 
to  form  a  strength  for  reducing  an  exorbitant 
power,  or  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe ; 
whence  it  followed,  that  it  could  not  be  the  true 
interest  of  either  country,  to  insist  upon  any  con- 
ditions, which  might  give  just  apprehension  to 
the  other. 

"That  France  had  proposed  Utrecht,  Nime- 
guen,  Aix,  or  Liege,  wherein  to  hold  the  general 
treaty ;  and  her  majesty  was  ready  to  send  her 
plenipotentiaries  to  whichever  of  those  towns  the 
States  should  approve.'' 

If  the  Imperial  ministers,  or  those  of  the  other 
allies,  should  object  against  the  preliminaries  as 
HO  sufficient  ground  for  opening  the  conferences, 
and  insist  that  France  should  consent  to  such 
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articles  as  were  sig'ned  on  fJie  patt  df  *hfc  allies  in 
the  year  1709;  the  earl  of  Stmffbfd  Wa^^inmi- 
siver,  directed  to  insinuate,  "  That  the  Ffeftch 
might  have  probably  been  brought  to  explain 
themselves  more  particularly,  had  they  not  per- 
ceived the  uneasiness,  impatience,  W[\d  jealousy 
among  the  allies,  during  our  transactions  with 
that  court",  However,  he  should  declare  to  tliBilH 
in  the  queen's  name,  *'  That,  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  accept  of  peace  upon  no  terms  inferiovt 
to  what  was  formerly  demanded,  her  majt«ty 
Was  ready  to  concur  with  them ;  but  WdUldno 
longer  bear  those  disproportions  of  expense  yearly 
Increased  upon  her,  nor  the  deficiency  of  l^e  CML* 
federates  in  every  part  of  the  war :  that  it  w«A 
therefore  incumbent  upon  them  to  furnish  for  the 
future,  such  quotas  of  ships  and  forces  as  they 
were  now  wanting  in,  and  to  increase  their  ex^ 
pense,  while  her  majesty  reduced  herstoaKa"* 
sonable  and  just  proportion." 

That,  if  the  ministers  of  Vienna  and  Holland 
should  urge  their  inability  upon  this  head,  the 
queen  insisted,  "They  ought  to  comply  with  her 
in  war  or  in  peace :  her  majesty  desiring  nothing 
as  to  the  first  but  what  they  ought  to  perform^ 
and  what  is  absolutely  necessary  :  and  as  to  the 
latter,  that  she  had  done,  and  would  cotitinue  tD 
do,  the  utmost  in  her  power  towards  obtaining 
such  a  peace,  as  might  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  her  allies."  '  Z' '   ' 

Some  days  after  the*  ^arl  of  Stralford's  de- 
parture to  Holland,  mons.  Buys,  pensidnary  &£ 
Amsterdam,  arrived  here  from  thence,  With  i<i- 
structions  from  hia  masters^  to  treat  upon  tfaUb 
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fiubject  of  the  French  preliminaries  and  the  me- 
thods for  carrying  on  the  wan     In  his  first  con- 
ference with  a  committee  of  council,  he  objected 
•  against  all  the  articles,  as  too  general  and  ub- 
certain  ;  and  against  some  of  them,  as   prejudi- 
cial.    He  said,  "  The  French  promising  that  trade 
fibould  be  re-established  and  maintained  for  the 
future,  was  meant  in  order  to  deprive  the  Dutch 
of  their  tariff  of  1604;  for  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  that    crown    would    certainly    expound    the 
word  rktahli)\  to  signify  no  more  than  restoring 
the  trade  of  the  States  to  the  condition  it  was 
in    immediately    before    the    commencement   of 
the  present  war."     He  said,    *'  That  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Dunkirk,  the  destruction  of  the  harbour 
was  not  mentioned:  and   that  the  fortifications 
were  only  to  be  razed  upon  condition  of  an  equi- 
valent,   which  might   occasion  a  difference  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  the  States ;  since  Holland 
would  think  it  hard   to  have  a  town  less  in  their 
barrier  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  £ng- 
Jattd  would  complain,    to  have  this  thorn  con- 
:tixi:Ued  in  their  side,  for  the  sake  of  giving  oqc 
rtowu  more  to  the  D^xtch." 

Lastly,  he  objected,  "Th^t  where  the  French 
promised  effectual  methods  should  be  taken  tp 
j)revent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  th^ 
same  king,  they  offered  nothing  at  all  for  the  ces- 
sion of  SpMn,  which  was  the  most  important 
point  of  the  war. 

"  For  these  reasons,  itidns.  Buys  hoped  her  ma- 
jesty would  alter  her  imeasure^aud  demand  ^pe- 
xtfick  articles,  .upon  which  tip  alliea  might  de- 

H  8  hat^, 
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bate,  whether  they  would  consent  to  a  negotia- 
tion or  not.** 

The  queen,  who  looked  upon  all  these  difficul- 
ties raised  about  the  method  of  treating,  as  en-* 
deavours  to  wrest  the  negotiation  out  of  her  hands, 
commanded  the  lords  of  the  committee  to  let 
mons.   Buys   know,    ''That  the  experience   she 
formerly  had,  of  proceeding  by  particular  pre- 
liminaries toward  a  general  treaty,  gave  her  no 
encouragement  to  repeat  the  same  method  any 
more :    that  such  a  preliminary  treaty  must  be 
negotiated  either  by  some  particular  allies,  or  by 
all;    the  first,    her   majesty  could    never  suffer, 
since  she  would  neither  take  upon  her  to  settle 
the  interest  of  others,    nor  subniit   that  others 
•  should  settle  those  of  her  own  kingdoms  ;  as  to 
the  second,  it  was  liable  to  mons.  Buys's  objec- 
tion, because  the  ministers  of  France  would  have 
as  fair  an  opportunity  of  sowing  division  among 
the  allies,  when  they  were  all  assembled  upon  a 
preliminary  treaty,  as  when  the  conferences  were 
-open  for  a  negotiation  of  peace:    that  this  me- 
thod could  therefore  have  no  other  effect  than, 
to    delay  the  treaty,    without    any    advantage: 
•that  her  majesty   was  heartily    disposed,  .both 
then,    and  during  the  negotiation,  to  insist  on 
-every  thing  necessary  for  securing  the  barrier  and 
commerce  of  the  States;    and  therefore  hoped 
•the  conferences  might  be  opened,  without  farther 
difficulties. 

■ "  ***  That  her  majesty  did  not  only  consent,  but 
deiired,  to  have^lan  settled  for  carrying  on  th« 
Var,  assoon  flis  we  negotiatiou  of  peace  should 
jM^in;  but  expected  to  have  the  burden  more 
.  r   '    -  equally 
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equally  laid,  and  more  agreeable  *  to  treaties  ;  and 
would  join  with  the  States  in  pressing  the  allies  to 
perform  their  parts,  as  she  had  endeavoured  to 
animate  them  by  her  example/' 

Mons..Buys  seemed  to  know  Httle  of  his  master's 
mind,  and  pretended  he  had  no  power  to  conclude- 
upon  any  thing.  Her  majesty's  minister  proposed 
to  him  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  to 
subsist  after  a  peace.  To  this  he  hearkened  very 
readily ;  and  offered  to  take  the  matter  ad  refe- 
rendum, having  authority  to  do  no  more.  His 
intention  was,  that  he  might  appear  to  negotiate, 
in  order  to  gain  time  to  pick  out,  if  possible,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  transactions  between  Britain 
and  France ;  to  disclose  nothing  himself,  nor  bind 
his  masters  to  any  conditions  ;  to  seek  delays  till 
the  parliament  met,  and  then  observe  what  turn 
it  took,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  those  fre- 
quent cabals  between  himself  and  some  other  fo- 
reign ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  discontented  faction. 

The  Dutch  hoped,  that  the  clamours  raised 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  ministers 
toward  a  peace,  would  make  the  parliament  dis- 
approve what  had  been  done ;  whereby  the  States 
would  be  at  the  head  of  the  negotiation,  which 
the  queen  did  not  think  fit  to  have  any  more  in 
their  hands,  where  it  had  miscarried  twice  already; 
although  prince  I  Aigene  himself  owned,  "  That 
France  was  then  disposed  to  conclude  a  peace 
upon  such  conditions,  that  it  was  not  worth  the 

•  It  should  be — *  more  agreeabfy  to  treaties,'  to  correspond  with 
the  other  adverb-^-'  more  equaUy.    S. 
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life  of  a  grenadier  to  refuse  them/'  As  to  insisting* 
upon  specifick  preliminaries,  her  majesty  thought 
her  own  method  much  better,  ^^  for  each  ally,  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation,  to  advance  and  ma- 
nage his  own  pretensions,  wherein  she  would  sup- 
port and  assist  them:"  rather  than  for  two  mi- 
uisters  of  one  ally,  to  treat  solely  with  the  enemy, 
and  report  what  they  pleased  to  the  rest,  as  was 
practised  by  the  Dutch  at  Gertruy  den  berg. 

Onepartof  mons.  Buys's  instructions  was,  "To 
desire  the  queen  not  to  be  so  far  amused  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  as  to  neglect  her  preparation  for 
war  against  the  next  campaign."  Her  majesty, 
^ho  was  firmly  resolved  against  submitdog  any 
longer  to  that  unequal  burden  of  expense  she  bad 
hitherto  lain  under^  commanded  Mr»  secretary 
St*  John  to  debate  the  matter  with  that  minister ; 
who  said,  "  He  had  no  power  to  treat;"  only  vo^ 
sidted,  "  that  his  masters  had  fully  done  thcif 
part ;  and  that  nothing  but  exhortations  could  be 
used,  to  prevail  on  the  other  allies  to  act  with 
greater  vigour." 

'  On  the  other  side,  the  queen  refused  to  concert 
any  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  till  th^ 
States  would  join  with  her  in  agreeing  to  open  the 
cioiiferences  of  peace ;  which,  therefore,  by  mons* 
Buys's  application  to  them,  was  accordingly  done^* 
by  a  resolution  taken  in  Holland  upon  the  S  1st  of 
November,  1711,  N.  S. 

About  this  time  the  count  de  Gallas  was  forbid 
the  court,  by  order  from  the  queen  ;  who  sent  him 
word,  "  that  she  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a 
puf^Iick  minister." 
This  gentleman  thought  fit  to  act  a  very  disho- 
nourable 
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noiiraBle  part  here  in  England,  altogether  incon- 
sistent witli  the  character  he  bore  of  envoy  from 
the  late  and  present  emperors;  two  princes  under 
the  strictest  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  queen,  espe-* 
pially  the  latter,  who  had  then  the  title  of  king  of 
Spain.  Count  Gallaa,  about  the  end  of  August, 
171  ly  with  the  utmost  privacy,  dispatched  an 
Italian,  one  of  his  clerks,  to  Franckfort,  where 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  then  expected.  This 
man  was  instructed  to  pass  for  a  Spaniard,  and  in* 
sinuate  himself  into  the  earl's  service ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  gave  constant  information 
to  the  last  emperor's  secretary  at  Franckfort,  of  all 
be  could  gather  up  in  his  lordship's  family,  as  weU 
as  copies  of  several  letters  he  had  transcribed.  It 
was  likewise  discovered  that  Gallas  had,  in  his  dis^ 
patches  to  the  present  emperor,  then  in  Spain, 
];epresente4  the  queen  and  her  ministers  as  not  to 
be  confided  in :  ^' That  when  her  majesty  had  dis" 
missed  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  she  promised  to 
proceed  no  iarther  in  the  change  of  her  servants ; 
yet  soon  after  turned  them  all  out,  and  thereby 
ruined  thet  publick  credit,  as  well  as  abandoned 
Spain  :  that  the  present  ministers  wanted  the  abi- 
lities and  good  dispositions  of  the  former ;  were 
persons  of  ill  designs,  and  enemies  to  the.  com- 
mon cause,  and  he  (Gallas)  could  not  trust  them." 
In  his  letters  to  count  Zinzendorf,  he  said,  "  That 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  complained  of  the  house  of 
Austria's  backwardness,  only  to  make  the  king  of 
Spain  odious  to  England,  and  the  people  here  de> 
sirous  of  a  peace,  although  it  were  ever  so  bad  ;'^ 
to  pieveut  which,  count  Gallas  drew  up  a  memo- 
lial  which  he  intended  to  give   the  queen,   and 

transmitted 
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transmitted  a  draught  of  it  to  Zinzendorf  for  his 
advice  and  approbation.  This  memorial,  among 
other  great  promises  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  proposed  the  detaching  of  a  good  body 
of  troops  from  Hungary,  to  serve  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
as  the  queen  should  think  fit. 

Zinzendorf  thought  this  too  bold  a  step,  without 
consulting  the  emperor :  to  which  Gallas  replied, 
**  That  his  design  was  only  to  engage  the  queen 
to  go  on  with  the  war:  that  Zinzendorf  knew 
how  earnestly  the  English  and  Dutch  had  pressed 
to  have  these  troops  from  Hungary ;  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  promised,  in  order  to  quiet  those 
two  nations ;  after  which,  several  ways  might  be^ 
found  to  elude  that  promise;  and  in  themean  time, 
the  great  point  would. be  gained,  of  bringing  the 
English  to  declare  for  continuing  the  war :  that 
the  emperor  might  afterwards  excuse  himself,  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  in  Hungary,  or  of  that 
between  theTurks^and  Muscovites.  That  if  these 
excuses  should  be  at  an  end,  a  detachment  of  one 
or  two  regiments  might  be  sent,  and  the  rest  de- 
ferred by  pretending  want  of  money ;  by  which 
the  queen  would  probably  be  brought  to  maintain 
some  part  of.  those  troops^  and  perhaps  the  whole 
body."  He  added,  *^  That  this  way  of  manage- 
ment was  very  common  among  the  allies;"  and 
gave  for  an  example,  the  forces  which  the  Dutch 
had  promised  for  the  service  of  Spain,  but  were 
never  sent ;  with  several  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  which,  he  said,  might  be  produced.    : 

Her  majesty,  who  had  long  suspected  that  count 
Gallas  was  engaged  in  these  and  the  like  prac- 
tices, having  at  last  received  authentick  proofs  of 

this 
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this  whole  intrigue,  from  original  letters,  and  the 
"voluntary  confession  of  those  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  carrying  it  on,  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  her  resentment,  by  refusing  the  count  any 
more  access  to  her  person  or  her  court. 

Although  the  queen,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  resolved  to  open  the  conferences  upon 
the  general  preliminaries;  yet  she  thought  it 
would  very-  much  forward  the  peace,  to  know 
what  were  the  utmost  concessions  which  France 
would  make  to  the  several  allies,  but  especially  to 
the  States  General,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  There- 
fore, while  her  majesty  was  pressing  the  former 
to  agree  to  a  general  treaty,  the  abb6  Gualtier 
was  sent  to  France,  with  a  memorial,  to  desire 
that  the  most  christian  king  would  explain  him- 
self upon  those  preliminaries,  particularly  with 
relation  to  Savoy  and  Holland,  whose  satisfaction 
the  queen  had  most  at  heart ;  as  well  from  her 
friendship  to  both  these  powers,  as  because,  if 
she  might  engage  to  them,  that  their  just  preten- 
sions would  be  allowed,  few  difficulties  would 
remain,  of  any  moment,  to  retard  the  general 
peace. 

The  French  answer  to  this  memorial  contained 
several  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  satisfaction 
of  each  ally,  coming  up  very  near  to  what  her 
majesty  and  her  ministers  thought  reasonable* 
The  greatest  difficulties  seemed  to  be  about  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  for  whose  interests  France  ap- 
/peared  to  be  as  much  concerned,  as  the  queen 
was  for  those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  However, 
those  were  judged  not  very  hard  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 
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The  States  having  at  length  agreed  to  a  general 
treaty,  the  following  particulars  were  concerted 
between  her  majesty  and  that  republick : 

''  That  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Utrecht 

"  That  the  opening  of  the  congress  should  be 
upon  tlie  12  th  of  January,  N.S.  1711-12. 

**  That,  for  avoiding  all  inccmveniences  of  cene« 
niony,  the  ministers  of  the  queen  and  States,  da- 
ring the  treaty,  should  only  have  the  characters 
of  plenipotentiaries,  artd  not  take  tl>at  of  ambas- 
sadors, till  the  day  on  which  the  peace  should  be 
signed.   . 

^'  Lastly,  The  qujcen  and  States  insisted,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  late 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  should  not  ap- 
pear  at  the  congress,  until  the  points  relating  to 
their  masters  were  adjusted  ;  and  were  firmly  re-* 
solved  not  to  send  their  passports  for  the  iniiu*r 
sters  of  France,  till  the  most  christian  king  de-* 
elared,  that  the  absence  of  the  forementioned 
ministers  should  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiation." 

Pursuant  to  tlie  three  former  articles,  her  ma* 
jcsty  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  allies  engaged 
with  her  in  the  present  war ;  and  France  had  no- 
tice, ^'  That,  as  soon  as  the  king  declared  his 
eompliance  with  the  last  article,  the  blank  pass- 
ports should  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the 
mareschal  d'Uxelles,  the  abb6  de  Polignac,  and 
mons.  Mesnager,  who  were  api>ointed  plenipoten- 
tiaries far  that  ci-own." 

From  whikt  I  have  hitherto  deduced,  the  reader 
sees  the  pian  which  the  queen  thought  the  H\ost 
eiVcctiial  for  advancing  a  peace.     As  the  confe- 
rences 
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vraces  were  to  begin  upon  the  general  prelimina- 
ries, the  queen  was  to  be  empowered  by  France, 
to  offer  separately  to  the  allies,  what  might  be 
reasonable  for  each  to  accept ;  and  her  own  in- 
terests being  previously  settled,  she  was  to  act  as 
a  general  mediator;  a  figure  that  became  her  best, 
from  the  part  she  had  in  the  war,  and  more  use- 
fjil  to  the  great  end  at  which  she  aimed,  of  giving 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace  to  Europe. 

Besides,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in- 
terests  of  Britain,  that  the  queen  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  negotiation  ;  without  which,  her  ma- 
jesty could  find  no  expedient  to  redress  the  inju- 
ries her  kingdoms  were  sure  to  suffer  by  the 
Barrier- treaty.  lii  order  to  settle  this  point  with 
the  States,  the  ministers  here  had  a  conference 
with  mons.  Buys,  a  few  days  before  the  parlia- 
ment met.  He  was  told,  **  How  necessary  it 
was,  by  a  previous  concert  between  the  emperor, 
the  queen,  and  the  States,  to  prevent  any  diflFer- 
ence  which  might  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
treaty  at  Utrecht :  that  under  pretence  of  a  bar- 
rier for  the  States- General,  as  their  security  against 
France,  infinite  prejudice  might  arise  to  the  trade 
of  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  for,  by 
the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Barrier- treaty,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  stipulated  by  that  of  Mun- 
ster,  the  queen  was  brought  to  engage  that  com- 
merce shall  not  be  rendered  more  easy,  in  point 
of  duties,  by  the  sea  ports  of  Flanders,  than  it 
IS  by  the  river  Scheld,  and  by  the  canals  on  the 
side  of  the  Seven  Provinces;  which,  as  things  now 
stood,  was  very  unjust  ;^  for,  while  the  towns  in 
Flanders  were  in  the  hands  of  France  or  Spiin, 
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the  Dutch  and  we  traded  to  them  upon  equal 
foot ;  but  now,  since  by  the  B?irrier- treaty  those 
towns  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  States,  that 
republick  might  lay  what  duties  they  pleased 
upon  British  goods,  after  passing  by  Ostend,  and 
make  their  own  custom-free,  which  would  utterly 
ruin  our  whole  trade  with  Flanders." 

Upon  this,  the  lords  told  mons.  Buys  very 
frankly,  "  That,  if  the  States  expected  the  queen 
should  support  their  barrier,  as  their  demands 
from  France  and  the  house  of  Austria  upon  that 
head,  they  ought  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of 
Britain  should  trade  as  freely  to  all  the  countries 
and  places,  which,  by  virtue  of  any  former  or 
future  treaty,  were  to  become  the  barrier  of  the 
States,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  late  king 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  or  as  the  subjects  of 
the  States-General  themselves  shall  do :  and  it  is 
hoped,  their  Highmightinesses  would  never  scru- 
ple to  rectify  a  mistake  so  injurious  to  that  na- 
tion, without  whose  blood  and  treasure  the^* 
would  have  had  no  barrier  at  all.  Mons.  Buys 
had  nothing  to  answer,  against  these  objections; 
•but  said,  ''  He  had  already  wrote*  to  his  masters 
for  farther  instructions." 

Greater  difficulties  occurred  about  settling  what 
should  be  the  barrier  to  the  States  after  a  peace  : 
the  envoy  insisting  to  have  all  the  towns  that  were 
named  in  the  treatv  of  barrier  and  succession  i  and 
the  queen's  ministers  excepting  those  towns,  which, 
if  they  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  would 

*  MIe  had  already  xoroiCy  &c.     It  should  be, — '  He  had  al* 

render 
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render  the  trade  of  Britain  to  Flanders  precarious. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  in  general,  that  the  States 
ought  to  have  what  is  really  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  their  barrier  against  France  ;  and  that  some 
amicable  expedient  should  be  found,  for  remo- 
ving the  fears  both  of  Britain  and  Holland  upon 
this  point. 

But  at  the  same  time  mons.  Buys  was  told, 
^'  That,  although  the  queen  would  certainly  insist 
to  obtain  all  those  points  from  France,  in  behalf 
of  her  allies,  the  States ;  yet  she  hoped  his  mas- 
ters were  too  reasonable  to  break  off  the  treaty, 
rather  than  not  obtain  the  very  utmost  of  their 
demands,  which  could  not  be  settled  here,  unless 
lie  were  fully  instructed  to  speak  and  conclude 
upon  that  subject :  that  her  majesty  thought  the 
best  way  of  securing  the  common  interest,  and 
preventing  the  division  of  the  allies,  by  the  arti- 
fices of  France,  in  the  course  of  a  long  negotia- 
tion, would  be,  to  concert  between  the  queen's 
ministers  and  those  of  the  States,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  other  confederates,  such  a  plan,  as 
might  amount  to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
After  which,  the  abbe  Polignac,  who,  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  was  most  in  the  secret 
of  his  court,  might  be  told,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
amuse  each  other  any  longer :  that  on  such  terms 
the  peace  would  be  immediately  concluded ;  and 
that  the  conferences  must  cease,  if  those  condi- 
tions were  not,  without  delay,  and  with  expedi- 
tion granted." 

A  treaty  between  her  majesty  and  the  States,  to 
subsist  after  a  peace,  was  now  signed,  mons.  Buys 
having  received  full  powers  to  that  purpose.    His 
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masters  were  desirous  to  have  a.  private  article 
added,  sub  spe  rati,  concerning  those  terms  of 
peace ;  without  the  granting  of  which,  we  should 
stipulate  not  to  agree  with  the  enemy.  But  neither 
the  character  of  Buys,  nor  the  manner  in  whicli 
he  was  empowered  to  treat,  would  allow  the  queen 
to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  The  congress 
likewise  approaching,  there  was  not  time  to  settle 
a  point  of  so  great  importance.  Neither,  lastly, 
would  her  majesty  be  tied  down  by  Holland, 
without  previous  satisfaction  upon  several  articles 
in  the  Barrier-treaty,  so  inconsistent  with  her  en- 
gagements to  other  powers  in  the  alliance,  and  so 
injurious  to  her  own  kingdoms. 

The  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
having,  about  the  time  the  parliament  met,  been 
appointed  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  for  treat- 
ing on  a  general  peace ;  I  shall  here  break  off  the 
account  of  any  further  progress  made  in  that  great 
affair,  until  I  resume  it  in  the  last  book  of  this 
History. 
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1  HE  house  of  comtnons  seemed  resolved,  from 
"the  Ijegintiing  of  the  session,  to  inquire  strictly, 
*i6t  only  into  all  abuses  relating  to  the  accounts 
tof  the  army,  but  Hkewise  into  the  several  treaties 
between  us  and  our  allies,  u^on  what  articles  and 
conditions  they  were  first  agreed  to,    and  how 
these  had  been  since  observed.     In  the  first  week 
of  their  sitting,  they  sent  an  address  to  the  queen, 
"to  desire  that  the  treaty,  whereby  her  majesty  was 
xibliged  to  furnish  forty  thousand  men,  to  act  in 
-conjunction  with  the  forces  of  her  allies  in  the 
'%ibw  Countries,  might  be  laid  before  the  house. 
To  which  the  secretary  of  state  brought  an  answer, 
^*  That  search  had  been  made,  but  no  footsteps 
could  be  found  of  any  treaty  or  convention  for 
'that  purpose.**    It  was  this  unaccountable  nieglect 
In  'th6  former  ministry,  which  first  gave  a  pretence 
lo  the  allies  for  lessening  their  quotas,  so  much  to 
the  dbadvantage  of  her  majesty,  her  kingdoms. 
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and  the  common  cause,  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
It  had  been  stipulated,  by  the  grand  alliance  be- 
tween the  emperor,  Britain,  and  the  States,  ''That 
those  three  states  should  assist  each  other  with 
their  whole  force ;  and  that  the  f ever^l  propor- 
tions should  be  specified  in  a  particular  conven- 
tion." But  if  any  such  convention  were  made, 
it  was  never  ratified ;  only  the  parties  agreed,  by 
common  consent,  to  take  each  a  certain  share  of 
the  burden  upon  themselves,  which  the  late  king 
William  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons 
by  his  secretary  of  state ;  and  which  afterwards, 
the  other  two  powers,  observing  the  mighty  zeal 
in  our  ministry  for  prolonging  the  war,  eluded  as 
they  pleased. 

The  commissioners  for  stating  the  publick  ac- 
compts  of  the  kingdom,  had,  in  executing  their 
office  the  preceding  summer,  discovered  several 
practices  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  army; 
which  they  drew  up  in  a  report,  and  delivei^ 
to  the  house. 

The  commons  began  their  examination  of  the 
report  with  a  member  of  their  own,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  already  mentioned  p.  47 ;  who,  during 
his  being  secretary  at  war,  had  received  five  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  taken  a  note  for  five  hundred 
pounds  more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for 
forage  of  the  queen's  troops  quartered  in  Scot- 
land. He  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  first  con- 
tract ;  but  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  second. 
The  first  appeared  so  plain  and  so  scandalous  to 
the  commons,  that  they  voted  the  author  of  it 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious 
corruption,  committed  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 

where 
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where  lie  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and 
expelled  him  the  house.  He  was  a  person  much 
caressed  by  the  opposers  of  the  queen  and  minis- 
try; having  been  first  drawn  into  their  party,  by 
his  indifference  to  any  principles,  and  afterwards, 
Jcept  steady  by  the  loss  of  his  place.  His  bold, 
forward  countenance,  altogether  a  stranger  to  that 
infirmity  which  makes  men  l>ashful,  joined  to  a 
readiness  of  speajcing  in  puhlick,  has  justly  en- 
titled him,  among  those  of  his  faction,  to  be  a 
«ort  of  leader  in  the  second  form.  The  reader 
must  excuse  me  for  being  s^)  particular  about  one, 
who  is  otherwise  altogether  obscure. 

Another  part  of  the  report  concerned  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  Mho  had  jeceived  large  suijis  of 
money,  by  way  of  gratuity,  from  those  who  were 
the  undertakers  for  providing  the  army  with  bread. 
This  the  duke  excused,  m  a  letter  to  the  commifl** 
siouer,  from  the  like  practice  of  other  generals; 
but  that  excuse  appeared  to  be  of  little  weight, 
and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  cor* 
Fuption  were  visible  enough  ;  since  the  money 
given  by  these  undertakers,  were  but  bribes  for 
connivance  at  their  indirect  dealings  with  the 
army.  And,  as  frauds  that  begin  at  the  top^  are 
apt  to  spread  through  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
those  who  have  any  share  in  the  management,  aiid 
to  increase  as  they  circylate;  so,  in  this  case,  f<2]^ 
£very  thousand  pounds  given  to  the  general,  the 
wldiers  at  le&st  suffered  fourfold.         ' 

Another  article  of  this  report,  relating  to  the 
dui&e,  nvas  yet  of  more  importance.  The  greatest 
part  of  her  majesty'is  forces  in  Flanders  were  mer* 
Denary  troops,  hired  from  sevjeral  princes  of  £u» 

vut.  VI.  I  ro^^. 
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rope.     It  was  foun  J  that  the  queen's  general  sub- 
tracted two  and  a  ha\f  per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of 
those  troops,  for  his  own  use,  which  amounted  to 
a  great  annual  sum.     The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  his  letter  already  mentioned,  endeavouring  to 
extenuate   the    matter,    told    the   commissioners, 
**  That  this  deduction  was  a  free  gift  from  the 
foreign    troops,   which   he  had  negotiated   with 
them  by  the  late  king's  orders,  and  had  obtained 
the  queen's  M'arrant  for  reserving  and  receiving 
it :    that  it  was  intended  for  secret  service,  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  given  by  parliament 
not  proving  sufficient;  and  had  all  been  laid  out 
that  way,"    The  commissioners  observed,  in  an- 
swer, "  That  the  warrant  was  kept  dormant  for 
nine  years,  as  indeed  no  entry  of  it  appeared  in 
tlie  secretary  of  state's  books,  and  the  deduction 
of  it  concealed  all  that  time  from  the  knowledge 
of  parliament :  that  if  it  had  been  a  free  gift  from 
the  foreign  troops,  it  would  not  have  been  stipu- 
lated by  agreement,  as  the  duke's  letter  confessed, 
and  as  his  warrant  declared;  .which  latter  affirmed 
this  stoppage  to'  be  intended  for  defraying  extra- 
ordinary contingent  expenses  of  the  troops,  and 
therefore  should  not  have  been  applied  to  secret 
services."    They  submitted  to  the  house,  whether 
the  warrant  itself  were  legal,  or  duly  countersigned.-- 
The  commissioners  added,  "  That  no  receipt  was 
cvfer,  given  for  this  deducted  money ;  nor  was  it 
mentioned  in  any  receipts  from  the  foreign  troops^ 
which  were  always  taken  in  full.  And  lastly,  That 
the  whole  sum,  on  computation,  amounted  to  near 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
-  Tlie.  house,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved,  y\  That 
-:-•  the 
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*be  taking  several  sums  from  the  cpntractors  for 
l>read  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  unwar- 
x'antable  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  two  and  a  half 
Jf>tr  cent,  deducted  from  the  foreign  troops,  was 
publick  money,  and  ought  to  be  accounted  for:* 
"vhich  resolutions  were  liaid  before  the  queen  by 
^he  whole  house,  and  her  majesty  promised  to  do 
Tier  part  in  redressing  what  was  complained  of. 
The  duke  and  his  friends  had,   about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  by  their  credit  with  the  queen, 
procured  a  warrant  from  her  majesty  for  this  per- 
quisite of  two  and  a  half  'per  cent.     The  warrant 
''Was  directed   to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
<!ountersigiied  by  sir  Charles  Hedges,  then  secre- 
"•arj'  of  state ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  paymaster- 
general  of  the  army  was  to  pay  the  said  deducted 
"Kioney  to  the  general,  and  take  a  receipt  in  full 
:irom  the  foreign  troops. 

It  was  observed,  as  very  commendable  and  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  such  an  assembly,  that  this 
debate  was  managed  with  great  temper,  and  with 
'few  personal  reflections  upon  the  duke  of  Marl- 
liorough.     They  seemed  only  desirous  to  come  at 
the  truth;  without  which,  they  could  not  answer 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  re- 
T)re8ented ;  and  left  the  rest  to  her  majesty's  pru- 
dence. The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  com- 
"tneuce  an  action  against  the  duke  for  the  sub- 
tracted money;  which  would  have  amounted  to 
a  great  sum,  enough  to  ruin  an-y  private  person, 
except  himself.     This  process  is  still  depending, 
although  very  moderately  pursued,  either  by  the 
queen's  indulgence  to  one  whom  she  had  formerly 
»o  much  trusted;  or,  perhaps,  to  be  revived  or 

1 3  %WVfcXkfcdi. 
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slackened,  according  to  the  future  demeanour  of 
the  defendant. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cardonnell,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  secretary  to  the  general  in  Flan- 
ders, was  expelled  the  house,  for  the  offence  of 
receiving  yearly  bribes  from  those  who  bad  con- 
tracted to  furnish  bread  for  the  army ;  and  met 
with  no  farther  punishment  for  a  practice  voted 
to  be  unwarrantable  and  corrupt*. 

These  were  all  the  censures  of  any  moment, 
which  the  commons,  under  so  great  a  weight  of 
business,  thought  fit  to  make,  upon  the  reports  of 
their  commissioners  for  inspecting  the  publick 
accompts.  But  having  promised,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  history,  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
nation,  with  respect  to  its  debts ;  by  what  negli- 
gence or  corruption  they  first  began,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  made  such  a  prodigious  increase; 
and  lastly,  what  courses  have  been  taken,  under 
thie  present  atl ministration,  to  find  out  fund&  for 
answering  so  many  unprovided  incumbrances,  as 
well  as  put  a  stop  to  new  ones ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  this  important  article. 

By  all  I  have  yet  read  of  the  history  of  our  owa 
country,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  national  debts, 
4iecured  upon  parliamentary  ftinds  of  interest,  were 
things  unknown  in  England,  before  the  last  revo- 
lution under  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  grand  rebellion  the  king's  enemies  borrowed 
money  of  particular  persons,  upon  what  they  called 
the  pubhck  faith ;  but  this  was  only  for  short  |>e- 

*  Janic&  Cardonnell,  esq.  was  turned  out  from  being  a  cpmniii* 
&ioDer  of  the  salt-office,  April  8^  If  13.     N. 

riodsi 
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mods,  and  the  sums  no  more  than  what  they  could 
J)ay  at  once,  as  they  constantly  did.    Some  of  our 
Icings  have  been  very  profuse  in  peace  and  war, 
and  are  blamed  in  history  for  their  oppressions  of 
%hc  people  by  severe  taxes,   and  for  borrowing 
money  which  they  never  paid :  but  natmial  debts 
Avas  a  style,   which,  I  doubt,   would  hardly  then 
le  understood.     When  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
a-aised  to  the  throne,  and  a  general  war  began  in 
^bese  parts  of  Europe,  the  king  and  his  counsel- 
lors thought  it  would  be  ill  policy  to  commence 
liis  reign  with  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  who 
liad  lived  long  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  might  be 
sipt  to  think  their  deliverance  too  dearly  bought : 
^vherefore  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  go- 
"vemment  was,  to  take  off  the  tax  upon  chimneys, 
ss  a  burden  very  ungrateful  to  the  commonalty. 
JBut  money  being  wanted   to  support  the  war,  > 
^ which  even  the  convention  parliament,  that  put 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  were  very  unwilling  he 
should  engage  in)  the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury*, 
38  said  to  have  found  out  that  expedient  (which 
lie  had  learned  in  Holland)  of  raising  money  upon 
the  security  of  taxes,  that  were  only  sufficient  to 
pay  a  large  interest.   The  motives  which  prevailed 
on  people  to  fall  in  with  this  project,  were  many, 
and  plausible ;  for,  supposing  as  the  ministers  in-^ 
dustriously  gave  out,  that  the  war  could  not  last 
above  one  or  two  campaigns  at  most,  it  might  be 
carried  on    with  very  moderate  taxes;    and  the 
debts  accruing  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  easily 
cleared  after  a  peace.     Then  the  bait  of  large  in- 

•  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet.     N. 
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terest  would  draw  in  a  great  number  of  those, 
whose  money,  by  the  danger  and  difficulties  of 
trade,  lay  dead  upon  their  hands ;  and  whoever 
were -lenders  to  the  government,  would,  by  «urest 
principle,  be  obliged  to  sup^jort  it.  Besides,  the 
ipen  of  estates  could  not  be  persuaded,  without 
time  and  difficulty,  to  have  those  taxes  laid  on 
their  lands,  which  custom  has  since  made  so  fa- 
miliar; and  it  was  the  business  of  such  as  were 
then  in  power,  to  cujtivate  a  monied  interest; 
because  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom  did  not  very 
mud)  relish  those  new  notions  in  government,  to 
which  the  king,  who  had  imbibed  his  politicks  in 
his  own  country,  was  thought  to  give  too  much 
way.  Neither,  perhaps,  did  that  prince  think  na^- 
tional  incumbrances  to  be  an  evil  at  all;  since. the 
Nourishing  republick  where  he  was  born,  is  thought 
to  owe  more  than  ever  it  will  be  able,  or  willing  to 
pay.  And  I  remember,  when  I  mentioned  to  mons. 
Buys  the  many  millions  we  owed,  he  would  ad- 
vance it  as  a  maxim,  *'  That  it  was  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  publick  to  be  in  debt;"  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  true  in  a  commonwealth  so  crazily 
instituted,  where  the  governors  cannot  have  too 
many  pledges  of  their  subjects  fideHty,  and  where 
a  great  majority  must  inevitably  be  undone  by 
any  revolution,  however  brought  about.  But  to 
prescribe  the  same  rules  to  a  monarch,  whose 
wpalth  arises  from  the  rents  and  improvements  of 
lands,  as  well  as  trade  and  manufactures,  is  the 
mark  of  a  confined  and  cramped  understanding, 

I  was  n^oved  to  speak  thus,  because  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  the  pernicious  counsels  of  bor- 
rowing money  upon  publick  funds  of  interests,  as 

weU 
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ivell  as  some  otlier  state  lessons,  Mere  taken  indi- 
gested from  the  like  practices  among  the  Dutch, 
without  allowing  in  the  least  for  any  diflference 
in  government,  religion,  law,  custom;  extent  of 
country,  or  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
people. 

But  when  this  expedient  of  anticipations  and 
mortgages,  was  first  |)ut  in  practice,   artful  men, 
in  oflice  and  credit,  began  to  consider  what  uses 
it  might  be  applied  to ;  and   soon  found  it  was 
likely  to  prove  the  most  fruitful  seminary,  not 
only  to  establish  a  faction  they  intended  to  set  up 
for  their  own  support,  but  likewise  to  raise  vast 
wealth  for  themselves  in  particular,  who  were  to 
be  the  managers  and  directors  in  it.     It  was  ma- 
nifesti  that  nothing  could  promote  these  two  de- 
signs so  much,  as  burdening  the  nation  with  debts, 
aoid  giving  encouragement  to  lenders  :  for,  as  to 
the  first,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  monied 
ftien  would  be  always  firm  to  the  party  of  those, 
vho  advised  the  borrowing  upon  such  good  secu^ 
rity;  *  and  with  such  exorbitant  premiums  and  in- 
terests ;  and  every  new  sum  that  was  lent,   took 
^way  as  much  power  from  the  landed  men,  as  it 
^ded  to  theirs:  so  that,  the  deeper  the  kingdom 
Va»  engaged,  it  was  still  the  better  for  them.  Thus 
^  new  estate  and  property  sprung  up  in  the  hands 
of  mortgagees,  to  whom  every  house  and  foot  of 
l^nd  in  England  paid  a  rent- charge,  free  of  all 
taxes  and  defalcations,  and  purchased  at  less  than 
lialf  value.   So  that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  were, 
in  effect,  but  tenants  to  these  new  landlords;  many 
of  whom  were  able,  in  time,  to  force  the  election 
.of  boroughs  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
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been  the  old  proprietors  and  inhabitants.  This 
was  arrived  at  such  a  lieight,  that  a  very  few  yearsf 
more  of  war  and  funds,  would  have  clearly  cast  the 
balance  on  the  monied  side. 

As  to  the  second,  this  project  of  borrowing  upon 
funds,  was  of  mighty  advantage  to  those  who 
were  in  the  management  of  it,  as  well  as  to  their 
friends  and  dependants  ;  for,  funds  proving  often 
deficient,  the  government  was  obliged  to  strike 
tallies  for  making  up  the  rest ;  which  tallies  were 
sometimes  (to  speak  in  the  merchants  phrase)  at 
above  forty  per  cent,  discount.  ,  At  this  price, 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  bought  them  up,  and 
then  took  care  to  have  that  deficiency  supplied  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament;  by  which  they 
doubled  their  principal  in  a  fewmontlis:  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  lenders,  every  new  project ' 
of  lotteries  or  annuities,  proposed  sonre  farther  ad-' 
vantage,  either  as  to  interest  or  premium. 

In  the  year  l697,  a  general  mortgage  was  made 
of  certain  revenues  and  taxes  already  settled, 
which  amounted  to  near  a  million  a  year.  This^ 
mortgage  was  to  continue  till  I7O6,  to  be  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  above  five  millions  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  In  the  first  parliament  of- 
the  queen  the  said  mortgage  was  continued  till 
1710,  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  interest  of  above 
a  million;  and  in  the  intermediate  years  a  great 
part  of  that  fund  was  branched  out  into  annuities 
for  ninety-nine  years;  so  that  the  late  ministry 
raised  all.their  money,  to  17 1*0,  only  by  continu- 
ing funds,  which  were  already  granted  to  their 
hands.     This  deceived  the  people  in  general,  who 

were 
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were  satisfied  to  continue  the  payments  they  had 
been  accustomed  to ;  and  md.de  the  administration  . 
seem  easy,  since  the  war  went  on  without  any  new 
taxes  raised,  except  the  very  last  year  they  were 
in  power;  not  considering  what  a  mighty  fund 
was  exhausted,  and  must  be  perpetuated,  although 
extremely  injurious  to  trade,  and  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  nation. 

This  great  fund  of  the  general  mortgage,  was 
not  only  loaded,  year  after  year,  by  mighty  sums 
borrowed  upon  it,  but  with  the  interest  due  upon 
those  sums :  for  which  the  treasury  was  forced  to 
strike  tallies,  payable  out  of  that  fund,  after  all 
the  money  already  borrowed  upon  it,  there  being 
no  other  provision  of  interest  for  three  or  four 
years  ;  till  at  last,  the  fund  was  so  overloaded,  that 
it  could  neither  pay  principal  nor  interest;  and 
tallies  were  struck  for  both,  which  occasioned 
their  great  discount. 

.  But,  to  avoid  mistakes  upon  a  subject  where  I 
am  not  very  well  versed  either  in  the  style  or  mat- 
ter, I  will  transcribe  an  account  sent  me  by  sir 
John  Blunt,  who  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  these 
aflkirs : 

*•  In  the  year  1707,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
X  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  sixpence,  was 
raised,  by  continuing  part  of  the  general  mort- 
gage from  1710  to  1712  ;  but  with  no  provision  of 
interest  till  August  the  first,  1710,  otherwise  than 
by  striking  tallies  for  it  on  that  fund,  payable  after 
all  the  other  money  borrowed. 

"  In  1708,  the  same  funds  were  continued  from 
1712  to  1714,  to  raise  seven  hundred  twenty- nine 
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thousand  sixty-seven  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and 
sixpence ;  but  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
the  first,  1712,  otherwise  than  as  before,  by  striking 
tallies  for  it  on  the  same  fund,  payable  after  all 
the  rest  of  the  money  borrowed.  And  the  dis- 
count of  tallies  then  beginning  to  rise,  great  part 
of  that' money  remained  unraised;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  pay  interest  for  the  money  lent,  till 
August  the  first,  1712/  But  the  late  lord  trea- 
surer struck  tallies  for  the  full  sum  directed  by 
the  act  to  be  borrowed  ;  great  part  of  which  have 
been  delivered  in  payment  to  the  navy  and  vic- 
tualling offices ;  and  some  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 

"  In  1709,  part  of  the  same  fund  was  continued 
from  August  the  first,  1714,  to  August  the  first, 
171(5,  to  raise  six  hundred  forty-five  thousand 
pounds ;  and  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
the  first,  1714  (which  was  about  five  years),  but 
by  borrowing  money  on  the  same  fund,  payable 
after  the  sums  before  lent ;  so  that  little  of  that 
money  was  lent.  But  the  tallies  were  struck  for 
what  was  unlent ;  some  of  which  were  given  out 
for  the  payment  of  the  navy  and  victuaUing;  and 
some  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

"In  1710,  the  sums  which  were  before  given 
from  1714  to  J 71 6,  were  continued  from  thence  to 
1720,  to  raise  one  million  two  hundred  ninety-six 
tjiousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  nine 
shillings,  and  eleven  pence  three  farthings ;  and 
no  immediate  provision  for  interest  till  August  the 
first,  1716:  only,  after  the  duty  of  one  shilling  per. 
bushel  on  salt  should  be  cleared  from  the  money 
it  was  then  charged  with,  and  which  was  not  so 

cleared 
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leared  till  Midsummer  1712  last ;  then  that  fund 
^xvas  to  be  applied   to  pay  the  interest  till  August 
the  first,  17161  which  interest  amounted  to  about 
sseventy-seveu  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-  . 
't:iirce  pounds  per  annum  :  and  the  said  salt  fund 
;produced  but  about  fifty-five  thousand  pounds 
er  annum :    so  that  no  money   was   borrowed 
uipon  the  general  mortgage  in  1710,  except  one 
Xiundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  lent  by  the 
Swiss  Cantons ;  but  tallies  were  struck  for  the 
"whole  sum»     These  all  remained  in  the  late  trea- 
surer's hands  at  the  time  of  his  removal ;  yet  the 
^noney  was   suspended,  which  occasioned  those 
^reat   demands  upon  the  commissioners   of  the 
treasury  who  succeeded  him,  and  were  forced  to 
])awn  those  tallies  to  the  bank,  or  to  remitters, 
:Tather  than  sell  them  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
4:ent.  discount,  as  the  price  then  was.     About  two 
^hundred  thousand  pounds  of  them  they  paid  to 
clothiers  of  the  army,  and  others ;  and  all  the 
Test,  being  above  ninety  thousand  pounds,  have 
been  subscribed  into  the  Southsea  Company,  for 
the  use  of  the  publick." 

'  When  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  removed 
from  his  employment,  he  left  a  debt  upon  the 
navy  of  several  millions,  all  contracted  under 
his  administration,  which  had  no  parliament 
security,  and  was  daily  increased.  Neither  could 
I  ever  learn,  whether  that  lord  had  the  smallest 
prospect  of  clearing  this  incumbrance,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  policy,  negligence,  or  despair, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  unaccountable  manage** 
inent»  But  the  consequences  were  visible  and 
ruinous ;  for  by  this  means  navy  bills  grew  to  be 
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forty  per  cent,  discount,  and  upwards;  and  almost 
every  kind  of  stores,  bought  by  the  navy 
and  victualling  offices,  cost  the  government 
double  rates,  and  sometimes  more :  so  that  the 
publick  has  directly  lost  several  millions  upon 
this  one  article,  without  any  sort  of  necessity, 
^  that  I  could  every  hear  assigned,  by  the  ablest 
vindicators  of  that  party. 

In  this  oppressed  and  entangled  state  was  the 
kingdom,  with  relation  to  its  debts,  when  the 
queen  removed  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  his 
office,  and  put  it  into  commission,  of  which  the 
present  treasurer  was  one.  This  person  had  been 
chosen  speaker  successively  to  three  parliaments, 
was  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and  always  in 
great  esteem  with  the  queen  for  his  wisdom  and 
fidelity.  The  late  ministry,  about  two  years  be- 
fore their  fall,  had  prevailed  with  her  majesty, 
much  against  her  inclination,  to  dismiss  him  from 
her  service;  for  which  they  cannot  be  justly 
blamed,  since  he  had  endeavoured  the  same  thing 
against  them,  and  very  narrowly  failed ;  which 
makes  it  the  more  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
succeed  in  a  second  attempt,  against  those  very 
adversaries,  who  had  such  fair  warning  by  the 
first.  He  is  firm  and  steady  in  his  resolutions, 
not  easily  diverted  from  them  after  he  has  once 
possessed  himself  of  an  opinion  that  they  are 
right ;  not  very  communicative  where  he  can  act 
by  himself,  being  taught  by  experience,  '*  That 
a  secret  is  seldon  safe  in  more  than  one  breast.** 
That  which  occurs  to  other  men  after  mature  de- 
liberation, offers  to  him  as  his  first  thoughts  ;  so 
that  he  decides  jromediately   what  is  best  to  be 

clone, 
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done,  and  therefore  is  seldom  at  a  loss  upon  sud- 
den exigencies.  He  thinks  it  a  more  easy  and 
iafe  riile  in  politicks,  to  watch  incidents  as  they 
come,  and  then  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
what  he  pursues,  than  to  pretend  to  foresee  tliem 
at  a  great  distance.  Fear,  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
pride,  are  wholly  strangers  to  his  nature ;  but  he 
is  not  without  ambition.  There  is  one  thing  pe*^ 
culiar  in  his  temper,  which  I  altogether  disap- 
prove, and  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  or 
met  with  in  any  other  man's  character :  I  mean 
an  easiness  and  indifference  under  any  imputation, 
although  he  be  ever  so  innocent,  and  although 
the  strongest  probabilities  and  appearances  are 
against  him ;  so  that  I  have  known  him  often 
suspected  by  his  nearest  friends,  for  some  months, 
in  points  of  the  highest  importance,  to  a  degree 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  with  him,  and  only 
undeceived  by  time  and  accident.  His  detractors, 
who  charge  him  with  cunning,  are  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  his  character ;  for,  in  the  sense 
they  take  the  word,  and  as  it  is  usually  under- 
stood, I  know  no  man  to  whom  that  mean  ta- 
lent could  be  with  less  justice  applied,  as  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  wliile  he  has  been  at  the  helm, 
does  clearly  demonstrate,  very  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  principles  of  cunning,  which  is  always 
employed  in  serving  little  turns,  proposing  little 
ends,  and  supplying  daily  exigencies,  by  little 
shifts  and  expedients.  But  to  rescue  a  prince  out 
of  the  hands  of  insolent  subjects,  bent  upon  such 
designs  as  must  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
government;  to  ^nd  out  means  for  paying  such 
exorbitant  debts  as  this  nation  bath  been  involved 
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in,*and  reduce  it  to  a  better  management;  id 
make  a  potent  enemy  offer  advantageous  terras 
of  peace,  and  deliver  up  the  most  important 
f^  ♦^ress  of  his  kingdom  as  a  security;  and  this 
a'  .  ist  all  the  opposition  mutually  raised  and 
iiwiamed  by  parties  and  allies :  such  perform- 
ances can  only  be  called  cunning  by  those, 
whose  want  of  understanding,  or  of  candour, 
puts  them  upon  finding  ill  names  for  great  qua- 
lities of  the  mind,  which  themselves  do  neither 
possess,  nor  can  form  any  just  conception  ofi^ 
However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  an  obstinate 
love  of  secrecy  in  this  minister,  seems,  at  dis- 
tance, to  have  some  resemblance  of  cunning; 
for  he  is  not  only  very  retentive  of  secrets,  but 
appears  to  be  so  too ;  which  1  number  among 
his  defects,  \  He  has  been  blamed  by  his  friends, 
for  refusing  to  discover  his  iat^ntions,  even  in 
those  points  M'^here  the  wisest  man  may  have 
need  of  advice  and  assistance ;  and  some  have 
censured  him  upon  that  account,  as  if  he  were 
jealous  of  power  :  but  he  has  been  heard  to  an- 
swer, "That  he  seldom  did  otherwise,  without 
cause  to  repent." 

However,  so  undistinguished  a  caution  canno^ 
in  my  opinion,  be  justified,  by  which  the  owner 
loses  many  advantages,  and  whereof  all  men 
who  deserve  to  be  confided  in,  may,  with  some 
reason,  complain.  His  love  of  procrastination 
(w<herein  doubtless  nature  has  her  share)  may 
probably  be  increased  by  the  same  means ;  but 
this  is  an  imputation  laid  upon  many  other  great 
^ministers,  who,  like  men  under  too  heavy  a  load, 
let  fall  that  which  is  of  the  least  consequence, 

and 
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and  go  back  to  fetch  it  when  their  shoulders  arc 
free;  for,  time  is  often  gained,  as  well  as  lost, 
by  delay,  which,  at  worst,  is  a  fault  on  the 
securer  side.  Neither  probably  is  this  minister 
answerable  for  half  the  clamour  raised  against 
him  upon  that  article :  his  endeavours  are  wholly 
turned  upon  the  general  welfare  of  his  countr}^, 
but  perhaps  with  too  little  regard  to  that  of 
particular  persons ;  which  renders  him  less  ami- 
able, than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  from 
tlie  goodness  of  his  humour,  and  agreeable  con- 
v-crsation  in  a  private  capacity,  and  with  few  de- 
penders.  Yet  some  allowance  may  perhaps  be 
g'iven  to  this  failing,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
J^€  has  ;  since  he  cannot  be  more  careless  of  other 
en's  fortunes,  than  he  is  of  his  own.  He  is 
aster  of  a  very  great  and  faithful  memory ;  which 
^  ^  of  mighty  use  in  the  management  of  publick 
^fikirs :  and  I  believe  there  are  few  examples  to 
"^  produced,  in  any  age,  of  a  person  w^ho  has 
F^^ssed  through  so  many  employments  in  the  state, 
^^dowed  with  a  greater  share  both  of  divine 
^■^d  human  learning. 

I  am  persuaded  that  foreigners,  as  well  as  those 
^thonie  who  live  too  remote  from  the  scene  of 
*^  Rainess  to  be  rightly  informed,  will  not  be  dis- 
I^lcased  with  this  account  of  a  person,  who,  ia 
e  space  of  two  years,  has  been  so  highly  in- 
t:rumental  in  changing  the  face  of  affairs  in  £u- 
t)pe,  and  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  own  prince 
^nd  country. 

In  that  perplexed  condition  of  the  publick 
^ebts  which  I  have  already  described,  this  mini- 
ster was  brought  into  the  treasury  and  exchequer. 
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and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  His  first 
regulation  was  that  of  exchequer  bills,  which,  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  publick  credit,  and 
scandal  to  the  crown,  were  three  per  cent  less  io 
value  than  the  sums  specified  in  them.  The  pre- 
sent treasurer,  being  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, procured  an  act  of  parUament,  by  which 
the  bank  of  England  should  be  obliged,  in  consi- 
deration of  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  to  accept 
and  circulate  those  bills  without  any  discount. 
He  then  proceeded  to  stop  the  depredations  of 
those  who  dealt  in  remittances  of  money  to  the 
army ;  who,  by  unheard  of  exactions  in  that  kind 
of  trafHck,  had  amassed  prodigious  wealth  at  the 
publick  cost ;  to  which  the  earl  of  Godolphin  had 
given  too  much  way,  possibly  by  neglect,  for  I 
think  he  cannot  be  accused  of  corruption. 

But  the  new  treasurer's  chief  concern  was,  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  nation,  by  finding  some 
settlement  for  unprovided  debts,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  ten  millions,  which  hung  on  the 
publick  as  a  load  equally  heavy  and  disgraceful, 
without  any  prospect  of  being  removed,  and 
which  former  ministers  never  had  the  care,  or 
courage  to  inspect  He  resolved  to  go  at  once 
to  the  bottom  of  this  evil ;  and  having  computed 
and  summed  up  the  debt  of  the  navy  and  victual- 
ling, ordnance,  and  transport  of  the  army,  and 
transport  debentures  made  out  for  tlie  service  <>f 
the  last- war,  of  the  general  mortgage  tallies  for 
the  year  1710,  and  some  other  deficiencies,,  he 
then  found  out  a  fund  of  interest  sufficient  t<i  an- 
swer all  this  ;  which,  being  applied  to  other  uses» 
could  not  raise  present  money  for  the  war^  t>)it 

in 
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in  a  very  few  years  would  clear  the  debt  it  was 
engaged  for.  The  intermediate  accruing  interest 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and? 
as  a  farther  advantage  to  the  creditors,  they  should 
be  erected  into  a  company  for  trading  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  for  encouragement  of  fishery. 
When  all  this  was  fully  prepared  and^  digested,  he 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  (who 
deferred  .extremely  to  his  judgment  and  abilities) 
for  paying  the  debts  of  the  navy  and  other  un* 
provided  deficiencies,  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars; which  was  immediately  voted.  But  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  this  affair  by  an  unfore- 
seen accident.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

• 

(which  was  then  his  title)  being  stabbed  with  a 
penknife,  the  following  day,  at  the  Cockpit,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  lords  of  the  council,  by  the 
sieur  de  Guiscard,  a  French  papist ;  the  circum- 
stances of  which  fact  being  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  history,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
after  two  months  confinement,  and  frequent 
danger  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  his  seat  in  par- 
liament 

The  overtures  made  by  this  minister,  of  paying 
50  vast  a  debt  under  the  pressures  of  a  long  war, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies  for  conti- 
nuing it,  was,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  ridi- 
culed by  his  enemies  as  an  impracticable  and 
nitionary  project :  and  when,  upon  his  return  to 
the  hottse,  he  had  explained  his  proposal,  the 
▼cry  proprietors  of  the  debt  were  many  of  them 
prevailed  on  to  oppose  it ;  although  the  obtaining 
tius  trade,  either  through  Old  Spain^  or  directly 
to  the  Spanish  West  Indies^  had  been  one  princt- 

.   VOL.  VI.  jc  ^^ 
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pal  end  we  aimed  at  by  this  war.  However,  the 
bill  passed ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
the  navy  bills  rose  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  nor 
ever  fell  within  ten  of  their  discount.  Another 
good  effect  of  this  work  appeared  by  the  parlia- 
mentary lotteries,  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  last  of  that  kind,  under  the  former  ministry, 
•  was  eleven  weeks  in  filling ;  whereas  the  first,  un- 
der the  present,  was  filled  in  a  very  few  hours, 
although  it  cost  the  government  less;  and  the 
others  which  followed  were  full  before  the  acts 
concerning  them  could  pass.  And  to  prevent  in- 
cumbrances of  this  kind  from  growing  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  took  care,  by  the  utmost  parsimony,  or 
by  suspending  payments  where  they  seemed  less 
to  press,  that  all  stores  for  the  navy  should  be 
tought  with  ready  money ;  by  which  cent,  per 
cent,  has  beeti  saved  in  that  mighty  article  of  our 
expense,  as  will  appear  from  an  account  taken  at 
the  victuaUing  office  on  the  9th  of  August,  1712. 
And  the  payment  of  the  interest  was  less  a  burden 
upon  the  navy,  by  the  stores  being  bought  at  so 
cheap  a  rate. 

It  might  look  invidious  to  enter  into  farther 
particulars  upon  this  head,  but  of  smaller  moment. 
Wliat  I  have  above  related,  may  serve  to  show  in 
how  ill  a  condition  the  kingdom  stood,  with  re- 
lation to  its  debts,  by  the  corruption,  as  well  as 
negligence  of  former  management ;  and  -  what 
prudent  effectual  measures  have  since  been  taken 
to  provide  for  old  incumbrances,  and  hinder  the 
running  into  new.  This  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  information  of  the  reader,  perhaps  already 
tired  with  a  subject  so  littlQ  entertaining  as  that 

...  of 
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of  accompts  :  I  shall  therefore  now  return  to  re- 
late some  of  the  principal  matters  that  passed  in 
parliament  during  this  session. 

Upon  the  18th  of  January,  the  house  of  lords 
sent  down  a  bill  to  the  commons,  for  fixing  the 
precedence  of  the  Hanover  family,  which  proba- 
bly had  been  forgot  in  the  acts  for  settling  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  That  of  Henry  VHI. 
which  gives  the  rank  to  princes  of  the  blood, 
carries  it  no  farther  than  to  nephews,  nieces,  and 
grandchildren,  of  the  crown ;  by  virtue  of  which 
the  princess  Sophia  is  a  princess  of  the  blood,,  as 
niece  to  king  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  precedes 
accordingly ;  but  the  privilege  does  not  descend 
to  her  son  the  elector,  or  the  -electoral  prince. 
To  supply  which  defect,  and  pay  a  comphment  to 
the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown,  this  bill,  as 
appears  by  the  preamble,  was  recommended  by 
her  majesty  to  the  house  of  lords ;  which  the 
commons,  to  show  their  zeal  for  every  thing  that 
might  be  thought  to  concern  the  interest  or  ho- 
nour of  that  illustrious  family,  ordered  to  be  read 
thrice,  passed  nem.  con.  and  returned  to  the  lords, 
without  any  amendment,  on  the  very  day  it  was 
sent  down. 

But  the  house  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  at 
heart,  than  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  ©f  the 
nation,  with  respect  to  foreign  alliances.  Some 
discourses  had  been  pubUshed  in  print,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  boldly  complaining  of 
certain  articles  in  the  Barrier- treaty,  concluded 
about  three  years  since  by  the  lord  viscount 
Townshend,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General  ;  and  showing,  in  many  particulars,  the 
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unequal  conduct  of  the  powers  in  our  alliance,  in 
furnishing  their  quotas  and  supplies.  It  was  as- 
serted, by  the  same  writers,  "  That  these  hard- 
ships put  upon  England,  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  a  party  here  at  home,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  power,  which  could  be  no  other- 
wise maintained  than  by  continuing  the  war;  as 
well  as  by  her  majesty's  general  abroad,  upon 
account  of  his  own  peculiar  interest  and  gran- 
deur." These  loud  accusations  spreading  them- 
selves throughout  the  kingdom,  delivered  in  facts 
directly  charged,  and  thought,  whether  true  or 
not,  to  be  but  weakly  confuted,  had  sufficiently 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people;  and,  by  putting 
arguments  into  every  body's  mouth,  had  filled' 
the  town  and  country  with  controversies,  both  in 
writing  and  discourse.  The  point  appeared  to  be 
of  great  consequencCj  whether  the  war  continued 
or  not ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  allies  should  be  brought  to  a  more  equal 
regulation ;  and  that  the  States  in  particulari  for 
whom  her  majesty  had  done  such  great  things^ 
should  explain  and  correct  those  articles  in  the 
Barrier-treaty,  which  were  prejudicial  to  Britain : 
and  in  either  case,  it  was  fit  the  people  should 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  by  whose 
counsels^  and  for  what  designs  they  had  been  so 
hardly  treated. 

In  order  to  this  great  inquiry,  the  Barrier-treaty, 
with  all  other  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
between  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  during  the 
present  war,  for  raising  and  augmenting  the  pro- 
portions for  the  service  thereof,  were,  by  the 
queen's  directions^  Ifcid  before  the  house. 
'    .  •  "  •  Several 
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Several  resolutions  were  drawn  up,  and  reported 
at  different  times,  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  al- 
lies in  furnishing  their  quotas,  upon  certain  arti- 
cles in  the  Barrier- treaty,  and  upon  the  state 
of  the  war  j  by  all  which  it  appeared,  **  That 
whatever  had  been  charged,  by  publick  discourses 
in  print,  against  the  late  ministry  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  allies,  was  much  less  than  the  truth." 
Upon  these  resolutions,  (by  one  of  which  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend,  who  negotiated  and 
signed  the  Barrier-treaty,  was  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  queen  and  kingdom)  and  upon  some  far- 
ther directions  to  the  committee,  a  representa- 
tioB  was  formed ;  and  soon  after  the  commons, 
in  a  body,  presented  it  to  the  queen,  the  endea- 
vours of  the  adverse  party  not  prevailing  to  have 
it  recommitted. 

This  representation  (supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  *  pen)  is  written  with  much 
energy  and  spirit,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  au- 
thentick  record,  for  the  assistance  of  those,  who 
at  any  time  shall  undertake  to  write  the  history  of 
the  present  times. 

I  did  intend,  for  brevity  sake,  to  have  given  the 
leader  only  an  abstract  of  it;  but,  upon  trial, 
Jbund  myself  unequal  to  such  a  task,  without  in- 
juring so  excellent  a  piece.  And  although  I  think 
historical  relations   are  but  ill  patched   up  with 

*  Chosen  speaker  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  Feb.  IS,  1713- 
14.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  celebrated  orator.  He  pub- 
lished by  subscription  a  most  elegant  edition  of  Shakespeare,  at 
Oadbrd ;  and  printed  no  more  copies  than  were  subscribed  for. 
He  married  Iiuibella  dttchess  dowager  of  Grafton;  and -died 
M»j5|  1746.    N. 

long 
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long  transcripts    already    printed,    which,    upon 
that  account,  I  have  hitherto  avoided:  yet,  this 
being   the  sum  of  all  debates  and  resolutions  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  that  great  affair  or  the 
Avar,  I  conceived  it  could  not  well  be  omitted  : 

^^  Most  gracious  sovereign, 

i  "  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  lh(f  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parlia- 
•ment  assembled,  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart, 
^s  to  enable  your  majesty  to  bring  this  long 
and  expensive  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy 
conclusion,  hiave  taken  it  into  our  most  serious 
consideration,  :hovv  the  necessary  supplies  to  he 
provided  by  us  may  be  best  supplied,  and  how 
'the  common  cause  may  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  be  carried  on,  by  the  united  force  of  the 
whole  confederacy  :  w^  have  thought  ourselves 
obliged,  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  the  truist  reposed  in  us,  to  inquire 
into  the  true  state  of  tlie  war  in  all  its  parts': 
we  have  examined  what  stipulations  have  been 
entered  into  between  your  majesty  and  .your 
allies;  and  how  far  such  engagements  have,  on 
each  side,  been  made  good  :  we  have  considered 
the  different  interests  which  the  confederates  have 
In  the  success  of  this  war;  and  the  different  shares 
they  have  contributed  to  its  support:  we  have 
with  our  utmost  care  and  diligence  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  nature,  extent,  and  charge  of  it ; 
\o  the  end  that  by  comparing  the  weight  thereof 
with  our  own  strength,  we>  might  a^dapt  the 
one  to  the  other  in  such  measure,  as  ueither 
19    continue  your    majesty's   subjects   uni^er'  a 

hekviev 
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heavier  burden  than  in  reason  and  justice  they- 
ought  to  bear,  nor  deceive  your  majesty,  your 
allies,  and  ourselves,  by  undertaking  more  than 
the  nation  in  its  present  circumstances  is  able  to 
perform. 

"  Your  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased, 
upon  our  humble  applications,  to  order  such 
materials  to  be  laid  before  us,  as  have  furnished  us 
with  the  necessary  information,  upon  the  par-^ 
ticulars  we  have  inquired  into:  and  when  we 
shall  have  laid  before  your  majesty  our  obser- 
vations, and  humble  advice  upon  this  subject,' 
we  promise  to  ourselves  this  happy  fruit  from  it, 
that  if  your  majesty's  generous  and  good  pur- 
poses for  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and  lasting 
peace,  should,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy, 
or  by  any  other  means,  be  unhappily  defeated, 
a  true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  past 
conduct  of  the  war,  will  be  the  best  foundation 
£6t  a  more  frugal  and  equal  management  of  it,  for 
the.  time  to  come. 

"  In  order  to  take  the  more  perfect  view  of 
what  we.  proposed,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to 
set. the  whole  before  your  majesty:in  a  true  ligh^ 
ure  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war;  and  beg  leave  to  observe 
the  .motives  and  reasons  upon  which  his  late 
majesty  king  William  engaged  first  in  it.  The 
treaty  .of  the- grand  alliance  explains  those  reasons 
to-  be,  for  the  supporting  of  the  pretensions  of 
hia  imperial  majesty,  then  actually  engaged  in- 
a  wftJ/.with  the  French  king,  who  had  usurped 
t)]e.  entire  Spanish  monarchy,  for  his  grandson 
tbe  :du}^e!Qf  Anjou ;  and  for  the  assisting  of  the- 
•,  i  .  States 
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States- General,  who,  by  the  loss  of  their  b&rrier 
against  France,  were  then  in  the  same,  or  a 
iHore  dangerous  condition,  than  if  they  were  ac- 
tually invaded.  As  these  were  just  and  neces*- 
sary  motives  for  undertaking  this  war,  so  the 
ends  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  it  were  equally 
wise  and  honourable ;  for,  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  the  eighth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  the  procuinng  of  an  equitable 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  imptrial  majesty  ; 
and  sufficient  securities  for  the  dominions^  provinces^ 
navigation,  and  commerce^  of  the  king  of  Great 
J^ritain  and  the  States-General ;  and  making  ef^ 
fectual  provisiony  that  the  two  kingdoms  of  France 
imd  Spain-  should  7iecer  be  united  undet^  the  same 
government ;  and  particularly,  that  the  Fi^euch 
shoold  never  get  into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  or  be  permitted  to  sail  thither,  upoa 
the  .  account  of  tmffick,  or  under  any  prettace 
whatsoever;  afid  lastly,  the  securing  to  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
States-General,  all  the  same  privileges  and 
nghts  of  commerce,  throughout  the  whole  do«i 
nrinions  of  Spain,  as  they  enjoyed  before  the 
death  of  Charles  IL  king  of  Spain,  by  virtue  tif 
any  treatjs  agreement,  or  custom^  or  any  other 
way  whatsoever.  For  the  obtaining  of  thes^ 
ends,  the  three  confederated  powers  engaged  to 
assist  one  another  with  their  whole  fo'rce,  ac* 
cording  to  such  proportions  as  should  be  speci* 
fied  in  a  particular  convention  afterwards  to  ba 
rtade  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  find  that  any 
such  convention  was  ever  ratified :  but  it  app^ara^ 

tb^tth^r^  WQ«  an  i^g^rcement  goQolud<Kl^  wbich^- 
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hy  common  consent^  was  understood  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  each  party  respectively,  and  according . 
to  which,   the  proportions  of  Great  Britain  were 
from  the  beginning  regulated  and  founded.     The 
terms  of  that  agreement  were,  That,  for  the  ser- 
vice at  land,  his  imperial  majesty  should  furnish 
ninety  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
forty  thousand,  and  the  States-General  one  hua- 
dted  and  two  thousand :  of  which  there  were  forty- 
twt)  thousand  intended  to  supply  their  garrisons, 
and  sixty  thousand  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy  in  the  field ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war  at  sea,  they  were  agreed  to  be 
.  performed  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General,  the  quota  of  ships  to  be  furnished  for  that 
service  being  five-eighths  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  three-eighths  on  the  part  of  the  States- 
General 

,  ^*  Upon  this  foot  the  war  began  in  the  yeaf 
lt02;  at  which  time,  the  whole  yearly  expense  of 
it  to  £ngknd  amounted  to  three  millions  ^even 
favndred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  ninety- 
^r  pounds ;  a  very  great  charge,  as  it  was  then 
thought  by  her  majesty's  subjects,  after  the  short 
icTterval  of  ease  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  burden 
cf  the  foitner  war;  but  yet  a  very, moderate  pro- 
portion, in  comparison  with  the  load  which  has 
Aince  been  laid  upon  them :  for  it  appears,  by  esti- 
mates given  in  to  your  commons,  that  the  sums 
necetssary  to  carry  on  the  service  for  this  present 
year^  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  performed  the 
last  year,  amount  to  moie  than  six  millions  nine 
fauindred  and  sixty  thousatid  pounds,  beside  inte* 
fissl  fbr  the  publick  debts,  and  the  deficiencies 
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accruing  the  last  year,  which  two  articles  require 
one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
pounds  more ;  so  that  the  whole  demands  upon 
ygur  commons,  are  arisen  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions, for  the  present  annual  supply.  We  know 
your  majesty's  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
your  people,  will  make  it  uneasy  to  you  to  hear 
of  so  great  a  pressure  as  this  upon  them  :  and  as 
we  are  assured  it  will  fully  convince  your  majesty 
of  the  necessity  of  our  present  inquiry ;  so,  we 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  you  from  what  causes; 
and  by  what  steps,  this  immense  charge  appears 
|o.  have  grown  upon  us. 

**  The  service  at  sea,  as  it  has  been  very  large 
and  extensive  in  itself^  so  it  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in  a  manner 
highly  disadwutageous  to  your  majesty  and  your 
kingdom :  for  the  necessity  of  affairs  requiring 
that  great  fleets  should  be  fitted  oiit  every  year, 
as  well  for  maintaining  a  superiority  in  the  Medi* 
terranean,  as  for  opposing  any  force  which  the 
cuemy  might  prepare,  either  at  Dunkirk,  or  in 
tlie:  ports  of  West  France;  your  majesty's  example 
and  readiness,  in  fitting  out  your  proportion  of 
ships  for  all  parts  of  that  service,  have  been  so  far 
from  prevailing  with  the  St&tes*General  to  keep 
pace  with  you,  that  they  have  been  deficient  every 
year  to  a  great  degree,  in  proportion. to  what  your, 
majesty  has  furnished ;  sometimes  no  less  tha,n 
two-thirds,  and  g^tierally.mpre  than  half  of  their 
quot^:  -hence  your  majesty  has  been  obliged,  for 
the;prevei)tion  of  disappointments  in  the  most 
pr€iS$ing;  services,,  to  Supply  those  deficiencies  byf 
iidditi(;>?xai;ycin:foi5ftQienJ§pf  yDuj::swn  ^bipfti  nan 
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Has  the  single  increase  of  such  a  charge  been  the 
only  ill  consequence  that  attended  it ;  for,  by  this 
'means  the  debt  of  the  navy  has  been  enhanced, 
so  tiiat  the  discounts  arising  upon  the  credit  of  it, 
have  affected  all  other  parts  of  the  service  from 
the  same  cause.  Your  majesty's  ships  of  war  have 
been  forced  in  greater  numbers  to  continue  in  re- 
mote seas,  and  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year, 
to  the  great  damage  and  decay  of  the  British  navy. 
This  also  has  been  the  occasion  that  your  majesty 
has  been  straitened  in  your  convoys  for  trade; 
your  coasts  have  been  exposed,  for  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cruisers  to  guard  them ;  and  you 
have  been  disabled  from  annoying  the  enemy  in 
their  most  beneficial  commerce  with  the  West  In- 
dies, from  whence  they  received  those  vast  sup- 
plies of  treasure,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  supported  the  expenses  of  this  war, 
i^y  **  That  part  of  the  war  which  has  been  carried 
:dnin  Flanders,  was  at  first  immediately  necessary 
to-  the  security  of  the  States-General,  and  has 
Bince  brought  them  great  acquisitions  both  of  re- 
venue and  dominion  :  yet  even  there  the  original 
proportipns  have  been  departed  from,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  have  been  sinking  by  de- 
grees on  the  part  of  Holland  :  so  that,  in  this  last 
year,  we  find  the  number  in  which  they  fell  short 
of  their  three-fifths  to  your .  majesty's  two-fifths, 
have  been. twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-se>en  men.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  in 
the  year  1703,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two 
nations  for  a  joint  augmentation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  wherein  the  proportions  were  varied, 
s^Q^  EngUnd  consented  to  take  half  upon  itself 
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But  it  having  been  annexed  M  an  express  condi- 
tion to  the  grant  of  the  said  augmentation  in  par- 
liament, that  the  States-General  should  prohibit 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  France;  and  th«t 
condition  having  not  been  performed  by  them, 
the  commons  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  first 
rule  of  three  to  two  ought  to  have  taken  place 
again,  as  well  in  that,  as  in  other  subsequent  aug- 
mentations ;  more  especially  when  they  consider^ 
that  the  revenues  of  those  fich  provinces  which 
have  been  conquered  would,  if  they  were  duly 
applied,  maintain  a  great  number  of  new  addi- 
tional forces  against  the  common  enemy:  nol- 
rwitbstanding  which,  the  States- General  have  raised 
none  upon  that  account ;  but  make  use  of  those 
fre»h  supplies  of  money,  only  to  ease  themselves 
jn:thtf  charges  of  their  first  established  quota. 

^'  As^  in  the  progress  of  the  war  iii  Flanders,  a 
disproportion  was  soon  created  to  the  prejudice  of 
£n gland;  so  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Portugal,  brought  an  unequal  share  of  burden 
^paa  us :  for,  although  the  emperor  and  the 
States^General  were  equally  parties  with  your 
inajesty  ia  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  PortugtU, 
yet,  t!he  emperor  neither  fumishttig  his  third  paft 
of  !tbe  troops  and  subsidies  stipulated  for,  nor  the 
Dutch  consenting  to  take  an  equal  share  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  defect  upon  themselves,  your 
majesty  has  been  obliged  to  furnish  two-thirds  ttf 
the  entire  expense  created  by  that  service.  Nor 
has  the  inequality  stopped  there :  for  ever  aihob 
the  year  1706,  when  the  English  and  Dutch  forceis 
jnarched  out  of  Portugal  into  Castite,  the  Stetes<» 
General  have  entirely  abandoned  the  war  in^  l^Oiw 
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ingilj  and  left  your  majesty  Xo  prosecute  it  singly 
at  your  own  charge;  which  you  have  accordingly 
done,  by  replacing  a  greater  number  of  troops 
there,  than  even  at  first  you  took  upon  you  to 
pro^de.  At  the  same  time,  your  majesty's  gene- 
rous endeavours  for  the  support  and  defence  of 
the  king  of  Portugal  Lave  been  but  nil  seconded 
by  that  prince  himself;  for,  notwithstanding: that 
by  his  treaty  he  had  obliged  himself  to  furnish 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
upon  his  own  account,  beside  eleven  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  more,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  subsidy  paid  him  ;  yet,  according  to  tlie 
best  information  your  commons  can  procure,  it 
appears  that  he  has  scarce  at  any  time  funiisbed 
drirteen  thousand  men  in  the  whole. 

"  In  Spain,  the  war  has  been  yet  more  unequal 
and  burdensome  to  your  majesty,  than  in  any  other 
braBch  of  it;  for,  being  commenced  without  any 
tircaty  whatsoever,  the  allies  have  almost  wholly 
declined  taking  any  part  of  it  upon  themselves* 
A  small  body  of  English  and  Dutch  troops  were 
sent  thither  in  the  year  1705 ;  not  as  being  thought 
sufficient  to  support  a  regular  war,  or  to  make  the 
conquest  of  so  large  a  country,  but  with  a  view 
only  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to  set  king  Charles 
upon  the  throne ;  occasioned  by  the  great  assur- 
ances which  were  given  of  their  inclinations  to  the 
bouse  of  Austria ;  but  this  expectation  failing, 
England  was  insensibly  drawn  into  an  established 
irar,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  distance 
of  the  place,  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  other 
allieSL  The  account  we  have  to  lay  before  your 
majest?^  upon  this  head,  is,  that  although  this 
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undertaking  was  entered  upon  at  the  particular 
and  earnest  request  of  the  imperial  court,  and  for 
a  cause  of  no  less  importance  and  concern  to  them 
than  the  reducing  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  yet  neither  the  late  emperors, 
nor  his  present  imperial  majesty,  have  ever  had 
any  forces  there  on  their  own  account  till  the  last 
.year;  and  then  only  one  regiment  of  foot,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  men.  Though  the  States- 
General  have  contributed  something  more  to  this 
service,  yet  their  share  has  been  inconsiderable ; 
for,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  from  1705  to  1708, 
"both  inclusive,  all  the  forces  they  have  sent  into 
that  country,  have  not  exceeded  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  men;  and  from  the  year  1708  to  this 
time,  they  have  not  sent  any  forces  or  recruits  what- 
soever. To  your  majesty's  care  and  charge,  the 
recovery  of  that  kingdom  has  been  in  a  manner 
wholly  left,  as  if  none  else  were  interested  or  con- 
cerned in  it.  And  the  forces  which  your  majesty 
has  sent  into  Spain,  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
from  1705  to  1711,  both  inclusive,  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  fifty -seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy-three  men;  beside  thirteen  battalions,  and 
eighteen  squadrons,  for  which  your  majesty  has 
paid  a  subsidy  to  the  emperor. 

"  How  great  the  established  expense  of  such  a 
number  of  men  has  been,  your  majesty  very  well 
knows,  and  your  commons  very  sensibly  feel :  but 
the  weight  will  be  found  much  greater  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  heavy  articles  of  unusual 
and  extraordinary  charge  have  attended  this  re- 
mote and  difficult  service ;  all  which  have  been 
entirely  defrayed  by  your  majesty,  except  that 
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one  of  transporting  the  few  forces  which  were  sent 
by   the   States- General,    and   the   victualling  of 
them  during  their  transportation  only.     The  ac- 
counts delivered  to  your  commons  show,  that  the 
charge  of  your  majesty's  ships  and  vessels,  em- 
ployed ia  the  service  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, reckoned  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  a 
maa  per  month,  from  .the  time  they  sailed  from 
hence  till  tlaey  returned,  were  lost,  or  put  upon 
Qtl^er  services,  has  amounted  to  six  milHons  five 
hundred  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pounds,  fourteen  shillings :  the  charge  of  trans- 
ports on  the. part  of  Great  Britain,  for  carrying 
Qn  the  war  in.  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the  be-; 
ginning  of  it  till  this  time,  has  amounted  to  one 
million  three  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  sevea 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  nineteen  shillings, 
and  eleven  pence ;  that .  of  victualling  land  forces 
for  the  same  service,  to  five  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand   seven  hundred   and   seventy   pounds, 
eight  shillings,  and  sixpence ;  and  that  of  contin- 
gencies, and  other  extraordinaries  for  the  same 
Service,  to  one  miUion  eight  hundred  forty  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds, 
w     "We  sliould.take  notice  to  your  majesty  of 
cveral  sums  paid  upon  account  of  contingencies 
nd  extraordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  together 
"tlie  sum  of  one  miUion  one  hundred  seven  thou- 
^tond  ninety-six  pounds ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
*Tiake.  any   comparison  of  them  with  what  the 
^StatesT General  have    expended  upon   the  same 
^ead,  having  no  such  state  of  their  extraordinary- 
charge  before  us.     There  remains,  therefore,  but 
<)ne  particular  more  for  your  majesty's  observation, 
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which  arises  from  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign 
princes*.  These,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
were  born  in  equal  proportion  by  your  majesty 
and  the  States-General ;  but  in  tliis  instance  also, 
the  balance  has  been  cast  in  prejudice  of  your 
majesty;  for  it  appears  that  your  majesty  has 
since  advanced  nmre  than  your  equal  proportion, 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
crowns,  beside  extraordinaries  paid  in  Italy,  and 
BOt  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articks, 
which  arise  to  five  hundred  thirty<-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds. 

'^  We  have  laid  these  several  particulars  before 
your  majesty  in  the  shortest  manner  we  hav6 
lieen  able ;  and  by  an  estimate  grounded  on  the 
preceding  facts,  it  does  appear,  that  over  and 
^bove  the  quotas  on  the  part  of  Great  BritaiUy^ 
answering  to  those  contributed  by  your  allies, 
more  than  nineteen  millions  have  been  expended 
by  your  majesty,  during  the  course  of  this  war, 
by  way  of  surplusage,  or  exceeding  in  balance  ;• 
of  which  none  of  the  confederates  have  furnished 
any  thing  'whatsoever. 

"  It  is  with  very  great  concern  that  we  find  so 
much  occasion  given  us,  to  represent  how  ill  a 
use  hath  been  made  of  your  majesty's  and  your 
subjects  zeal  for  the  common  cause :  that  the  in* 
terest  of  that  cause  has  not  been  proportionably 
promoted  by  it,  but  others  only  have  been  eased 
at  your  majesty's  and  your  subjects  costs ;  and 
have  been  connived  at  in  laying  their  part  of  the 
burden  upon  this  kingdom,  although  they  have 
upon  all  accounts  been  equally,  and  in  most  re« 
Stpects,  much  more  nearly  concerned  than  Brjtain 
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in  the  issue  of  the  war.  We  are  persuaded,  your 
majesty  will  think  it  pardonable  in  us,  with  some 
resentment,  to  complain  of  the  little  regard  which 
some  of  those  whom  your  majesty  of  late  years 
intrusted,  have  shown  to  the  interest  of  their 
country,  in  giving  way  at  least  to  such  unreason- 
able impositions  upon  it,  if  not  in  some  measure 
contriving  them :  the  course  of  which  impositions 
has  been  so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the 
more  the  wealth  of  this  nation  has  been  exhausted, 
and  the  more  your  majesty's  arms  have  been  at- 
tended with  success,  the  heavier  has  been  the 
burden  laid  upon  us ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  vigorous  your  majesty's  efforts  have 
been,  and  the  greater  the  advantages  which  have 
redounded  thence-  to  your  allies,  the  more  those 
allies  have  abated  in  the  share  of  their  expense. 

"At  the  first  entrance  into  this  war,  the  cpm- 
mons  were  reduced  to  exert  themselves  in  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  they  did,  and  to  grant  such 
large  supplies  as  had  been  unknown  to  former 
age^y  in  hopes  thereby  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
of  a  lingering  war,  and  to  bring  that  in  which 
they  were  necessarily  engaged,  to  a  speedy  con-' 
chision :  but  they  have  been  very  unhappy  in  the 
event,  while  they  have  so  much  reason  to  suspect 
th^t  what  was  intended  to  shorten  the  war,  has 
prov«^  the  very  cause  of  its  long  continuance; 
ft)r,  those  to  whom  the  profits  of  it  have  accrued, 
hav^been  disposed  not  easily  to  forego  them. 
A«4  your  majesty  will  thence  discern  the  true 
teMarkwfiy  so  many  fmve  delighted  in  a  war^  which 
hnmght  in  so  rich  a  harvest  yearly  from  Great 
Britain. 
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**  We  are  as  far  from  desiring,  as  we  know  yonr 
majesty  will  be  from  concluding  any  peace,  but 
upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  :  and  we  are  far 
from  intending  to  excuse  ourselves  from  raising 
all  necessary  and  possible  supplies  for  an  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war  till  such  a  peace  can  be 
obtained.  All  that  your  faithful  commons  aim 
at,  all  that  they  wish,  is  an  ecjual  concurrence 
from  the  other  powers  engaged  in  alliance  with 
your  majesty  ;  and  a  just  application  of  what  has 
been  already  gained  from  the  enemy,  toward  pro- 
moting the  common  cause.  Several  large  coun- 
tries and  territories  have  been  restored  to  the  house 
of  Austria :  such  as,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  Others 
have  been  conquered,  and  added  to  their  domi- 
nions ;  as  the  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and  Go- 
logn,  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  bishoprick 
of  Liege.  These,  having  been  reduced  in  a  great 
measure  by  our  blood  and  treasure,  may,  we 
humbly  conceive,  with  great  reason,  be  claimed 
to  come  in  aid  toward  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
And  therefore  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to 
your  majesty,  that  you  will  give  instructions .  to 
your  ministers,  to  insist  with  the  emperor,  that 
tlie  revenues  of  those  several  places,  excepting- 
only  such  a  portion  thereof  as  is  necessary  for 
their  defence,  be  actually  so  applied.  And  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  war,  to  which  your  majesty 
has  obliged  yourself  by  particular  treaties  to  con- 
tribute, we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
you  Avill  be  pleased  to  take  effectual  care  that  your 
allies  do  perform  their  parts  stipulated  by  those 
treatise ;  and  that  your  majesty  will,  for  the  fu- 
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lure,  no  otherwise  furnish  troops,  or  pay  subsi- 
<lies,  than  in  proportion  to  what  your  allies  shall 
actually  furnish   and   pay.      When   this  justice 
is  done  to  your  majesty  and  to  your  people,  there 
is  nothing  which  your  commons  will  not  cheer- 
iiilly  grant  toward  supporting  your  majesty  in  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.     And  whatever 
farther  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  either  at  sea  or  land,  we  will  effec- 
tually enable  your  majesty  to  bear  your  reason- 
able'share  of  any  such  expense ;  and  will  spare 
no  supplies  which  your  subjects  are  able,  with 
their  utmost  efforts,  to  afford. 

**  After  having  inquired  into,  and  considered 
the  state  of  the  war,  in  which  the  part  your  ma- 
jesty has  born,  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
superibur  to  that  of  any  one  ally,  but  even  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  confederacy  ;  your  commons 
naturally  inclined  to  hope,  that  they  should  find 
Care  had  been  taken  of  securing  some  particular 
advantages  to  Britain  in  the  terms  of  a  future 
peace ;  such  as  might  afford  a  prospect  of  making 
the  nation  amends,    in  time,    for  that  immense 
treasure  which   has  been   expended,    and  those 
lieavy  debts  which  have  been  contracted  in  the 
Oourse  of  so  long  and  burdensome  a  war.     This 
treasonable  expectation  could  no  way  have  been 
tetter  answered,  than  by  some  provision  made 
for  the  farther  security,  and  the  greater  improve- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.     But  we 
find  ourselves  so  very  far  disappointed  in  these 
hopes,  that,  in  a  treaty  not  long  since  concluded 
between   your   majesty  and   the  States -General, 
under  colour  of  a  mutual  guarantee  given  for  two 
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points  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  nation^^ 
the  Succession  and  the  Barrier ;  it  appears,  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  his  been  not  o«ly*neg- 
lectjBd,  but  sacrificed ;  and  that  several  articles 
in  the  said  treaty  ^re  destructive  to  the  trade  and 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefoFe  highly 
dislionourahle  to  your  majesty, 

*•  Your  commons  observe,  in  the  first  places 
that  several  towns  and  places  are,  by  virtue  of 
thi3  treaty,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
States-General ;  particularly  Newport,  Dender- 
Tjiond,  and  the  castle  of  Ghent,  which  can  in  na 
sense  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  barrier  against 
Frarice ;  but,  being  the  keys  of  the  Nether- 
lands  toward  Britain,  must  make  the  trade  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  in  those  parts  pFecarious, 
and  whenever  the  States  think  fit,  totally  exclude 
them  from  it  The  pretended  necessity  of  putting 
these  places  into  the  hands  of  the  States-General^ 
in  ojder  to  secure  to  them  a  communication 
with  their  barrier,  must  appear  vain  and  ground* 
less ;  for,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Co'untriei 
being  not  to  remain  to  an  enemy,  but  to  a  frien4 
and  an  ally,  that  communication  must  be  always 
secure  and  uninterrupted  ;  beside  that,  ii^  case  of 
a  rupture  or  an  attack,  the  States  have  full  liberty 
allowed  them  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  therefore  needed  no  particular 
stipulation  for  the  towns  abovementioned. 

'^  Having  taken  notice  of  this  concession  made 
to  the  States- General,  for  seizing  upon  the  whole 
ten  provinces,  we  cannot  but  .observe  to  your 
majesty,  that  in  the  manner  this  article  is  franiedj, 
it  is  another  dangerous  circumstance  which  at* 
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tend$  this  treaty;  for,  had  such  a  provision  been 
confined  to  the  case  of  an  apparent  attack  from 
Trance  only,  the  avowed  design  of  this  treaty  had 
lean  fulfilled,  and  your  majesty's  instructions  to 
"JfOMT  ambassador  had  been  pursued  :  but  this  ne- 
c:cfJsary  restriction   has    been   omitted ;  and   the 
same  liberty  is  granted  to  the  States  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the   Netherlands,    whenever   they 
sfliall   think    themselves   attacked    by  any   other 
*teighbouring  nation,  as  when  they  shall  be  in 
daBger  from  France :  so  that  if  it  should  at  any 
*'tne  happen  (which  your  commons  are  very  un- 
willing to  suppose)  that  they  should  quarrel  even 
'^ith  your  majesty,  the  riches,  strength,  and  ad- 
vantageous situation  of  these  countries,  may  be 
*^adc  use  of  against  yourself,  without  whose  gene- 
^^Ui  and  powerful   assistance,  they   had   never 
"^en  conquered. 

••To  return  to  those  ill  consequences  which 
^^late  to  the  trade  of  your  kingdoms.     We  beg 
-l^ave  to  observe  to  your  majesty,  that  though 
^'iis  treaty  revives  and  renders  your  majesty  a 
P^rty  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the 
^^aty  of  Munster,  by  virtue  of  which  the  impo- 
sitions upon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  brought 
^^to  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  by  the  sea,  are 
^o  equal  those  laid  on  goods  and  merchandizes 
iQaported  by  the  Scheld,  and  the  canals  of  Sass' 
^d  Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoin- 
*^g ;  yet  no  care  is  taken  to  preserve  that  equality 
^Pon  the  exportation  of  those  goods  out  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  i^to  those  countries  and  places 
^icb,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  are  to  be  in  pos- 
*^^n  of  the  States ;  the  consequence  of  which 
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must  in  time  be,  and  your  commons  are  informed 
that  in  some  instances  it  has  already  proved  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  impositions  upon  goods  car- 
ried into  those  countries  and  places  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  States-General,  will  be  taken  off, 
while  those  upon  the  goods  imported  by  your 
majesty's  subjects  remain ;  by  which  means. 
Great  Britain  will  entirely  lose  this  most  benefi- 
cial branch  of  trade,  which  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
possessed  of,  even  from  the  time  when  thos^. 
countries  were  governed  by  the  house  of  Burgun- 
dy, one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  allies  to  the  crown  of  England. 

^*  With  regard  to  the  other  dominions  and  ter- 
ritories of  Spain,  your  majesty's  subject?  have 
always  been  distinguished  in  their  commerce  with 
them  ;  and,  both  by  ancient  treaties,  and  an  un- 
interrupted custom,  have  enjoyed  greater  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  trade,  than  either  the 
Hollanders,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  Apd 
that  wise  and  excellent  treaty  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance, provides  effectually  for  thfe  security  and 
continuance  of  these  valuable  privileges  to  Britain^ 
an  such  a  manner,  as  that  each  nation  might  be 
left  at  the  end  of  war,  upon  the  same  foot  as 
it  stood  at  the  commencement  of  it.  But  this 
treaty  we  now  complain  of,  instead  of  confirniing 
your  subjects  rights,  surrenders  and  destroys 
them  :  for,  although  by  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  made 
between  his  catholick  majesty  and  the  States- 
General,  all  advantages  of  trade  are  stipulated 
fer,  and  granted  to  the  Hollanders,  equal  to  what 
the  English  enjoyed ;  yet,  the  crown  of  England 

not 
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not  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  tlie  subjects  of 
England  have  never  submitted  to  thpse  articles 
of  it,  nor  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  ever  ob- 
served them.  But  this  treaty  revives  those  arti- 
cles in  prejudice  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  makes 
your  majesty  a  party  of  them,  and  even  a  gua- 
rantee to  the  States- General,  for  privileges  against 
your  own  people. 

"  In  how  deliberate  and  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner your  majesty's  ambassador  consented  to  de- 
prive your  subjects  of  their  ancient  rights,  and 
your  majesty  of  the  power  of  procuring  to  them 
any  new  advantage,  most  evidently  appears  from 
his  own  letters,  which,  by  your  majesty's  direc- 
tionSy  have  been  laid  before  your  commons :  for, 
when  matters  of  advantage  to  your  majesty  and 
to  your  kingdom,  had  been  offered  as  proper  to 
be  made  parts  of  this  treaty,  they  were  refused 
to  be  admitted  by  the  States- General,  upon  this 
J'cason  and  principle  :  that  nothing  foreign  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  succession  and  of  the   barrier, 
should  be  mingled  M'ith  them.     Notwithstanding 
\vhich,  the  States- General  had  no  sooner  received 
Notice  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between 
your  majesty  and  the  present  emperor,  but  they 
cleparted  from  the  rule  proposed  before,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  article  of  which  your  commons 
Xiow  complain  ;  which  article  your  majesty's  am- 
l)assador  allowed*  of,  although  equally  foreign  to 
the  succession  or  the  barrier ;  and  although  he 
liad,  for  that  reason,  departed  from  other  articles, 
'which  would  have  been  for  the  service  of  his  own 
country. 

•*  We  have  forborn  to  trouble  your  majesty  with 
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general  observations  upon  this  treaty,  as  it  relates 
to,  and  aflfccts  the  empire,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  it  to 
Great  Britain  are  what  only  we  have  presumed 
humbly  to  represent  to'  you,  as  they  are  very  evi- 
dent and  very  great.  And  as  it  appears  that  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend  had  not  any  orders,  or 
authority,  for  concluding  several  of  those  articles, 
which  are  most  prejudicial  to  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  we  have  thought  we  could  do  no  less  than 
declare  your  said  ambassador  who  negotiated  add 
signed,  and  all  others  who  advised  the  ratifying 
of  this  treaty,  enemies  to  your  majesty  and  your 
kingdom. 

**  Upon  these  faithful  informations  and  advices 
from  your  commons,  we  assure  ourselves,  yoilr 
majesty,  m  your  great  goodness  to  jour  people, 
will  rescue  them  fix)m  those  evils,  which  the  pri- 
vate counsels  of  ill-designing  men  have  exposed 
them  to;  and  that,  in  your  great  wisdom,  you 
will  find  some*  means  for  explaining  and  amending 
the  several  articles  of  this  treaty,  so  as  that  they 
may  consist  with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,, 
and  with  real  and  lasting  friendship  between  your 
majesty  and  the  States- General" 

Between  the  representation,  and  the  first  debates 
upon  the  subject  of  it,  several  weeks  had  passed;^ 
during  which  time  the  parliament  had  other  mat-. 
ters  likewise  before  them,  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, for,  on  the  9th  of  February  was  repealed 
the  act  for  naturalizing  foreign  protestants,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  last  ministry,  and,  as 
many  people  thought,  to  very  ill  purposes.  By 
this  act,  any  foreigner,  who  would  take  the  oaths 

to 
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to  the  government,  and  profess  himself  a  pro- 
testanty  of  whatever  denomination,  was  imme- 
diately naturalized,  and  had  all  the  privileges  of 
an  English  born  subject,  at  the  expense  of  a 
shilling.  Most  protestants  abroad  diflFer  from  us 
in  the  points  of  church  government ;  so  that  all 
the  acquisitions  by  this  act  would  increase  the 
number  of  dissenters  ;  and  therefore,  the  propo- 
sal that  such  foreigners  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  established  worship,  was  rejected. 
But,  because  several  persons  were  fond  of  this 
proj^t,  as  a  thing  that  would  be  of  mighty  ad- 
vantage to  the,  kingdom,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  it. 

The  maxim,  ^'  That  people  are  the  riches  of  a 
nation/'  has  been  crudely  understood  by  many 
writers  and  reasoners  upon  that  subject.  There 
are  several  ways  by  which  people  are  brought  into 
a  country.  Sometimes  a  nation  is  invaded,  and 
subdued  ;  and  the  conqueror?  seize  the  lands  and 
make  the  natives  their  under  tenants  or  servants. 
Colonies  have  been  always  planted  where  the  na- 
tives were  driven  out  or  destroyed,  or  the  land 
uncultivated  and  waste.  In  those  countries, 
where  the  lord  of  the  soil  is  master  of  the  labour 
and  liberty  of  his  tenants,  or  of  slaves  bought  by 
his  money,  men's  riches  are  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  vassals.  And  sometimes,  in  govern- 
ments newly  instituted,  where  there  are  not  peo- 
ple to  till  the  ground,  many  laws  have  been  made 
to  encourage  and  allure  numbers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  And  in  all  these  cases,  the 
new  comers  have  either  lands  allotted  them,  or 
are  slaves  to  the  proprietors.     But  to  invite  help-  . 
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less  famines,  by  thousands,  into  a  kingdom  fn- 
iiabited  like  ours,  .without  lands  to  give  them, 
and  where  the  laws  will  not  allow  that  they  should 
be  part  of  the  property  as  servants,  is  a  wrong 
application  of  the  maxim  ;  and  the  same  thing, 
in  great,  as  infants  dropped  at  the  doors,  which 
are  only  a  burden  and  charge  to  the  parish.  The 
true  way  of  multiplying  mankind  to  publick  ad- 
vantage, in  such  a  country  as  England,  is,  to  in- 
vite from  abroad  only  able  handicraftsmen  and 
artificers,  or  such  who  bring  over  a  ^sufficient 
share  of  property  to  secure  them  from  want;  to 
enact  and  enforce  sumptuary  la\^s  against  luxury, 
and  all  excesses  in  clothing,  furniture,  and  the 
like ;  to  encourage  matrimony,  and  reward,  as 
the  Romany  did,  those  who  have  a  certain  nunoi- 
ber  of  children.  Whether  bringing  over  the  Pa- 
latines were  a  mere  consequence  of  this  law  for  a 
general  naturalization  ;  or  whether,  as  many  sur- 
mised, it  had  some  other  meaning ;  it  appeared 
nianifestly,  by  the  issue,  that  the  pubhck  was  a 
loser  by  every  individual  among  them ;  and  that 
a' kingdom  can  no  more  be  the  richer  by  such  an 
importation,  than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen, 
which  is  unsightly  and  troublesome  at  best,  and 
intercepts  that  nourishment,  which  would  other- 
wise diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  body. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  commons  sent  up 
a  bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  •by 
limiting  the  number  of  members  in  that  house, 
who  should  be  allowed  to  possess  employments 
under  the  crown.  Bills  to  the  same  effect,  pro- 
moted by  both  parties,  had,  after  making  the  like 
progress,    been  rejected  in  former  parliaments ; 

the 
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the  court  and  ministry,  who  will  ever  be  against 
such  a  law,  having  usually  a  greater  influence  in 
the  house  of  lords :  and  so  it  happened  now. 
Although  that  influence  were  less,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  too  thorough  a 
reformation  in  one  point,  while  we  have  so  many 
corruptions  in  the  rest ;  and  perhaps  the  regula- 
tions already  made  on  that  article  are  sufficient, 
by  which  several  employments  incapacitate  a  man 
from  being  chosen  a  member,  and  all  of  them 
bring  it  to  a  new  election. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  consider  the  temper 
of  particular  persons,  and  by  what  maxims  they 
have  acted  (almost  without  exception)  in  their 
private  capacities,  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a 
bill  should  obtain  a  majority,  unless  every  man 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  fifty,  which,  I  think, 
was  the  limitation  intended. 

About  the  same  time,  likewise,  the  house  of 
commons  advanced  one  considerable  step,  toward 
securing  us  against  farther  impositions  from  our. 
allies ;  resolving  that  the  additional  forces  should 
be  continued;  but  with  a  condition,  that  the 
Dutch  should  make  good  their  proposition  of 
three-fifths  to  two-fifths,  which  those  confede- 
rates had  so  long,  and  in  so  great  degree,  neg- 
lected. The  duke  of  Marlborough's  deduction 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  was  also  applied  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Lastly,  within  this  period  is  to  be  included  the 
act  passed  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the 

litur^Y 
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liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.     It  is  known 
enough,  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  there,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the 
people,  dread  the  tyrannical  discipline  of  those 
synods  and  presbyteries ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  abihties  and 
tenets  of  their  teachers.     It  was  besides  thought 
an  inequality,  beyond  all  appearance  of  reason  or 
justice,    that   dissenters   of  every   denomination 
here,    who  are   the  meanest  and  most  illiterate 
part  among  us,  should  possess  a  toleration  by  law, 
under  colour  of  which  they  might,  upon  occasion, 
be  bold  enough  to  insult  the  religion  established ; 
while  those  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland, 
groaned  under  a  real  persecution.     The  only  spe- 
cious objection  against  this  bill  was,  that  it  set 
the  religion   by  law  in  both  parts  of  the  island 
upon  a  different  foot,  directly  contrary  to  the 
tJni6n  :  because,  by  an  act  passed  this  very  ses- 
sion against  occasional  conformity,  our  dissenters 
were  shut  out  from  all  employments.     A  petition 
from    Carstairs,    and   other    Scotch    professors, 
against  this  bill,  was  offered  to  the  house,  but 
not  accepted  ;  and  a  motion  made  by  the  6ther 
party^  to  receive  a  clause,  that  should  restrain  all 
persons  who  have  any  office  in  Scotland,  from 
going  to  episcopal  meetings,  passed  iti  the  nega* 
tive.     It  is  manifest,  that  the  promoters  of  this 
clause,  were  riot  moted  by  any  regard  for  Scot- 
land, which  is  by  no  means  their  favourite   at 
present ;  only  they  hoped,  that  if  it  were  made 
part  of  a  la\^,  it  might  occasion  such  a  choice  of 
represefttatives  m  both  houses^  from  Scotland,  as 
would  be  a  considei^abte  stren^gtb  to  their  faction 

here* 
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here.     But  the  proposition  was  in  itself  extremely 

absurd,  that  so  many  lords  and  other  persons, 

of   distinction,    who  have   great    employments, 

pensions,    posts  in  the  army,    and  other  places 

of   profit,    many  of  whom  are  in   frequent  or 

constant    attendance   at  the  court,  and   utterly 

dislike  their  national  way  of  worship,  should  be 

deprived  of  their  Hberty  of  conscience  at  home ; 

not  to  mention  those  who  are  sent  thither  from 

Hence,    to  take  care  of  the  revenue  and   other 

a.fFairs,  who  would  ill  digest  the  changing  of  their 

religion  for  that  of  Scotland. 

With  a  farther  view  of  favour  toward  the 
episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland,  three  members  of 
t"bat  country  were  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
lx>r  restoring  the  patrons  to  their  ancient  rights 
of  presenting  ministers  to  the  vacant  churches 
there;  which  the  kirk,  during  the  height  of 
"their  power,  had  obtained  for  themselves.  And, 
to  conclude,  this  subject  at  once,  the  queen,  at 
the  clo3e  of  the  session,  commanded  Mr,  secre- 
tary St.  John  to  acquaint  the  house,  "That, 
pursuant  to  their  address,  the  profits  arising  from 
the  bishops  estates  in  Scotland,  which  remained 
in  the  crown,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
^uch  of , the  episcopal  clergy  there,  as  would  take 
the  oaths  to  her  majesty." 

Nothing  could  more  amply  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  for  two 
years  past,  than  that  famous  representation  above 
at  large  recited  ;  the  unbiassed  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  after  the  strictest  inquiry,  confirming 
those  facts  upon  which  her  majesty's  counsels 
w^re  grounded :    and  many  persons,  who  were 
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before  inclined  to  believe  that  the  allies  and  the 
late  ministry  had  been  too  much  loaded  by  the 
malice,  misrperesentations,  or  ignorance  of  writers, 
were  now  fully    convinced    of   their    mistake 
by  so  great  an  authority.     Upon  this  occasion 
I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  had  been  secretary  at  war,  for  several  years, 
under  the  former  administration,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  observing  how  affairs  were  ma.- 
naged  both  at  home  and   abroad.     He  was  one 
of  those  who  shared  in  the  present  treasurer's 
fortune,  resigning  up  his  employment  at  the  same 
time ;  and  upon  that  minister's  being  again  taken 
into  favour,  this  gentleman  was  some  time  after 
made  secretary  of  state.     There  he  began  afresh, 
by  the  opportunities  of  his  station,  to  look  into 
past  miscarriages  j  and,  by  the  force  of  an  ex- 
traordinary genius,    and  application  to  publick 
affairs,   joined    with    an    invincible    eloquence, 
laid  open  the  scene  of  miscarriages  and  corrup- 
tions, through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in 
so  evident  a  manner,  that  the  house  of  commons 
seemed  principally  directed  in  their  resolutions, 
upon  this  inquiry,  by  his  information  and  advice. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  representation  was  pub- 
lished, there  appeared  a  memorial  in  the  Dutch 
gazette,    as   by  order  of   the   States,    reflecting 
very  much  upon  the  said  representation,  as  well 
as  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was  founded,  pre- 
tending to  deny  some  of  the  facts,  and  to  ex- 
tenuate others.     This  memorial,  translated  into 
English,  a  common  writer  of  news  had  the  bold- 
ness to  insert  in  one  of  his  papers.     A  complaint 
being  diade  thereof  to  the  house  of  commons  ; 

they 
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they  voted  the  pretended  memorial  to  be  a  false, 
scandalous,  malicious  libel,  and  ordered  the 
printer,  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

It.  was  the  misfortune  of  the  ministers,    that 
while  they  were  baited  by  their  professed  adver- 
saries of  the  discontented  faction,  acting  in  con- 
federacy with  emissaries  of  foreign  powers,  to 
break  the  measures  her  majesty  had  taken  toward 
a  peace,  the}^  met,  at  the  same  time,  with  fre- 
quent difficuRies  from   those  who  agreed  and  en- 
gaged with  them  to  pursue  the  same  general  end, 
lut  sometimes  disapproved   the  methods  as  too 
«lack  and  remiss,  or  in  appearance  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  a  little  dubious.     In  the  first  session   of 
"this  parliament,  a  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
^3nen,  all  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  began 
to  meet  by  themselves,  and  consult  what  course 
they  ought  to  steer  in  this  new  world.     They  in- 
tended to  revive  a  new  country  party  in   parli- 
^ament,    which   might,    as   in  former   times,  op- 
3)ose  the  court  in  any  proceedings   they  disliked. 
TThe  whole  body  was  of  such  who  profess  what  is 
<;ommonly  called  high-church  principles,    upon 
irhich  account,  they  were  irreconcileable  enemies 
^  the  late  ministry  and  all  its  adherents.     On 
the  other  side,    considering  the  temper  of  the 
new  men  in  power,  that  they  were  persons  who 
had  formerly  moved  between  the  two  extremes, 
those  gentlemen  who  were  impatient  for  an  entire 
cha-nge,  and  to  see  all  their  adversaries  laid  at 
once  as  low  as  the  dust,  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  the  work  would  be  done  by  halves.     But  the 
juncture  of  affairs  at  that  time,  both  at  home 
and  abroad^    would   by  no  means  admit  of  the 
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least  precipitation,  although  the  queen  and  her 
first  minister  had  been  disposed  to  it:  which 
certainly  they  were  not.  Neither  did  the  court 
seem  at  all  uneasy  at  this  league,  formed  in  ap- 
pearance against  it,  but  composed  of  honest 
gentlemen,  who  wished  well  to  tlieir  country,  in 
which  both  were  entirely  agreed,  although  they 
might  differ  about  the  means ;  or,  if  such  a  so- 
ciety should  begin  to  grow  resty,  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  divide  them,  and  render  all  their 
endeavours  ineffectual. 

But,  in  the  course  of  that  first  session,  many 
of  this  society  became  gradually  reconciled  to  the 
new  ministry,    whom  they  found  to  be  greater 
objects    of   the    common   enemy's    hatred  than 
themselves ;  and   the  attempt  of  Guiscard,  as  it 
gained  farther  time  for  deferring  the  disposal  of 
employments,  so  it  much  endeared  that  person  * 
to  the  kingdom,  who  was  so  near  falHng  a  sa* 
crifice  to  the  safety  of  his  country.     Upon  the 
last  session,  of  which  I  am*  now  writing,  this 
October  Club  (as  it  was  called)  renewed   their 
usual  meetings  ;  but  were  now  very  much  altered 
from  their  original   institution,    and   seemed  ta 
have  wholly  dropped  the  design,   as  of  no  farther 
use.     They  saw  a  point  carried  in  the  house  of 
lords  against  the  court,  that  would  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  observed  the  ene- 
my's whole  artillery  directly  levelled  at  the    trea- 
surer's head.     In  short,  the  majority  of  the  club 
had  so  good  an  understanding  with   the  great 
men  at  court,  that  two  of  the  latter  f ,  to  show 

*  Mr.  Harley.     N.  t  Mr.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Bromley.     N. 

to 
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:o  the  world  how  fair  a  correspondence  there  was 
)etween  the  court  and  country  party,  consented 
o  be  at  one  of  their  dinners  ;  but  this  intercourse 
lad  an  event  very  different  from  what  was  ex- 
)ected  :  for,  immediately  the  more  zealous  mem- 
bers of  that  society  broke  off  from  the  rest,  and 
imposed  a  new  one,  made  up  of  gentlemen 
vho  seemed  to  expect  little  of  the  court ;  and 
•erhaps  with  a  mixture.of  others,  who  thought 
liemselves  disappointed,  or  too  long  delayed. 
Xany  of  these  were  observed  to  retain  an  in- 
Lmrable  jealousy  of  the  treasurer ;  and  to  in- 
?Tpret  all  delays,  which  they  could  not  com- 
rchend,  as  a  reserve  of  favour  in  this  minister, 
^  the  persons  and  principles  of  the  abandoned 
a.rty. 

Upon  an  occasion  offered  about  this  time,  some 
Arsons,  out  of  distrust  to  the  treasurer,  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  point  which  could  not  have 
aen  carried  without  putting  all  into  confusion. 

bill  was  brought  mto  the  house  of  commons, 
^pointing  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 
^lue  of  all  lands,  and  other  interests  granted  by 
^c  crown,^  since  the  13th  day  of  February,  1688, 
^d  upon  what  considerations  such  grants  had 
&en  made.  The  united  countrv  interest  in  the 
^use  was  extremely  set  upon  passing  the  bill. 
^wy  had  conceived  an  opinion,  from  former  pre- 
^dents,  that  the  court  would  certainly  oppose  all 
-«ps  towards  a  resumption  of  grants ;  and  those 
lio  were  apprehensive  that  the  treasurer  inclined 
^c  same  way,  proposed  the  bill  should  be  tacked 
^  another,  for  raising  a  fund  by  duties  upon  soap 
^^d  paper;  which  has  been  dways  imputed,  whe- 
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ther  justly  or  not,  as  a  favourite  expedient  of  those 
called  the  tory  party.     At  the  san(e  time  it  was 
very  well  known,  that  the  house  of  lords  had  made 
a  fixed  and  unanimous  resolution  against  giving 
their  concurrence  to  the  passing. of  such  united 
bills :    so  that  the  consequences  of  this  project 
must  have  been,  to  bring  the  ministry  under  diffi-' 
culties,  to  stop  the  necessary  supplies,  and  en- 
danger the  good  correspondence   between  both 
houses :  notwithstanding  all  which,   the  majority 
carried  it  for  a  tack ;  and  the  committee  was  in- 
structed accordingly  to  make  the  two  bills  into 
one :  whereby  the  worst  that  could  happen  would 
have  followed,  if  the  treasurer  had  not  convinced 
the  warm  leaders  in  this  affair,  by  undeniable  rea- 
sons, that  the  means  they  were  using  would  cer- 
tainly disappoint  the  end;  that  neither  himself, 
nor  any  other  of  the  queen's  servants,  were  at  all 
against  this  inquiry;  and  he  promised  his  utniost 
credit  to  help  forward  the  bill  in  the  house  of  lords. 
He  prevailed  at  last  to  have  it  sent  up  single;  but 
their  lordships  gave  it  another  kind  of  reception. 
Those  who  were  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  court, 
withstood  it  to  a  man,  as  in  a  party  case :  among 
the  rest,   some  were  personally  concerned,  ^nd 
others  by  friends  ^nd  relations,  which  they  sup- 
posed a  sufhcient  excuse  to  be  absent,  or  dissent. 
Even  those,  whose  grants  were  antecedent  to  this 
intended  inspection,  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  men 
whose  neighbours  houses  are  on  fire.     A  show  of 
zeal  for  the  late  king's  honour,  occasioned  many 
reflections  upon  the  date  of  this  inquiry,  which 
wa§  to  commence  with  his  reign :  and  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  had  now  flung  away  the  maak. 

which 
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which  he  had  lately  pulled  off,  like  one  who  had 
no  other  view  but  that  of  vengeance  against  the 
queen  and  her  fri^snds,  acted  consistently  enough 
with  his  design,  by  votings  as  a  lord  against  the 
bill,  after  he  had  directed  his  son  ia  the  house  of 
commons  to  vote  for  the  tack. 

Thus  miscarried  this  popular  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  examine  into  royal  grants;  but 
"whether  those  chiefly  concerned,  did  rightly  con- 
sult their  own- interest,  has  been  made  a  question, 
which  perhaps  time  will  resolve.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  queen,  by  her  own  authority,  might  have  issued 
out  a  commission  for  such  an  inquiry;  and  every 
body  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  parliament 
"was,  only  to  tax  the  grants  with  about  three  years 
purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  pro- 
prietors in  possession  of  the  remainder  for  ever; 
$0  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  grantees  would  have 
been  great  gainers  by  such  an  act,  since  the  titles 
of  ^those  lands,  as  they  stood  then,  were  hardly  of 
half  lvalue  witli  others,  either  for  sale  or  settle- 
ment Besides,  the  example  of  the  Irish  forfei- 
tures might  have  taught  these  precarious  ownersi 
that  when  the  house  of  commons  has  once  engaged 
in  a  pursuit,  which  they  think  is  right,  although  it 
be  stopped  or  suspended  for  a  while,  they  will  be 
«ure  to  renew  it  upon  every  opportunity  that  of* 
fers,  and  seldom  fail  of  success :  for  instance,  if 
the  resumption  should  happen  to  be  made  part  of 
a  supply,  which  can  be  easily  done  without  the 
objection  of  a  taqk,  the  grantees  might  possibly 
then  have  much  Imrder  conditions  given  them; 
ami  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  prevent  it. 
Whether  idkQ  i^rad^ing  pf  royal  ^nuX^  b%  consist- 
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cnt  with  good  policy  or  justice,  would  be  too 
long  a  disquisition;  beside3,  the  profusion  of  kings 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  grievance  for  the  future,  be- 
cause there  have  been  laws  since  made  to  providfl^ 
against  that  evil,  or  indeed  rather  because  the 
crown  has  nothing  left  to  give  away.  But  the 
objection  made  against  the  date  of  the  intended 
inijuiry,  was  invidious  and  trifling;  for  king 
James  IL  made  very  few  grants :  he  was  a  better 
manager,  and  squandering  was  none  of  his  faults; 
u'hereas  the  late  king,  who  came  over  heie  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  our  laws  and  to  our  people,  re- 
gardless of  posterity,  whereiu  he  was  not  likely  to 
survive,  thought  he  could  no  way  better  strengthen 
a  new  title,  than  by  purchasing  friends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  which  was  in  his  power  to 
part  with. 

The  reasonableness  of  uniting  to  a  money  bill 
one  of  a  different  nature,  which  is  usually  called 
tacking^  has  been  hkewise  much  debated,  and  will 
admit  of  argument  enough.  In  ancient  times, 
when  a  parliament  was  held,  the  commons  first 
proposed  their  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and 
then  gave  their  aids;  so  that  it  was  a  perfect  bar- 
gain between  the  king  and  the  subject.  This  fully 
answered  the  ends  of  tacking.  Aids  were  then  de- 
manded upon  occasions  which  would  hardly  pass 
at  present ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  for  mak- 
ing the  king's  son  a  knight,  marrying  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  some  others  of  the  like  sort.  Most 
of  the  money  went  into  the  kiag's  coffers,  for  his 
private  use;  neither  was  he  accountable  for  any 
part  of  it.  Hence  arose  the  fonn  of  the  king's 
thanking  his  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when 

'     .  •  any 
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■sany  subsidies,  tenths,  or  fifteenths,  were  given  him. 
JBuc  the  supplies  now  granted  are  of  another  nature, 
^nd  cannot  be  properly  called  a  particular  benefit 
to  the  crown,  because  they  are  all  appropriated  to 
their  several  uses:  so  that,  when  the  house  of  cora- 
TDons  tack,  to  a  money  bill,  what  is  foreign  and 
^ard  to  be  digested,  if  it  be  not  passed,  they  put 
"theroselves  and  their  country  in  as  great  difficul- 
ties a^  the  prince.     On  the  other  side,  there  have 
T>een  several  regulations  made,  through  the  course 
^)f  tinie,in  parliamentary  proceedings;  among  which, 
3t  is  grown  a  rule,  that  a  bill  once  rejected  shall 
"^Jiot  be  brought  up  again  the  same  session;  where- 
ly  the  commons  seem  to  have  lost  the  advantage 
^^f  purchasing  a  redress  of  their  grievances  by 
granting  supplies,  which,  upon  some  emergencies, 
^as  put  them  upon  this  expedient  of  tacking;  so 
^hat  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  the 
<ase  than  is  convenient  for  me    to  trouble  the 
;reader  or  myself  in  deducing. 

Among  the  matters  of  importance  during  this 
^ssion,  we  may  justly  number  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons  with  relation  to  the 
press :  since  her  majesty's  message  to  the  house, 
of  January  the  seventeenth,  concludes  with  a  pa- 
ragraph, representing  the  great  licenses  taketi  in 
publishing  false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are 
a  reproach  to  any  government ;  and  recommend- 
ing to  them  to  find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mis- 
chief. The,  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  confined  to  those  weekly  and 
daily  papers  and  pamphlets,  reflecting  upon  the 
persons  and  the  management  of  the  ministry. 
•But  the  house  of  commons,  in  their  address  which 
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aQs^r;ers  this  message,  makes  art  addition  of  the 
blasphemies  against  God  and  religion  ;  and  it  is 
CPttain  that  nothing  would  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  legislature,  than  some  effectual  law 
for  putting  a  stop  to  this  universal  mischief;   but 
a3  the  person*  who  advised  the  queen  in  that  part 
of  her  message,  had  only  then  in  his  thoughts  the 
redressing  of  the  political  an<l  factious  libels,  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  taken  care,  by  his  great 
credit  in  the  house,  to  have  proposed  some  ways 
by  which  that  evil  might  be  removed ;  the  law 
fbr  taxing  single  papers  having  produced  a  quite 
contrary  effect,  as  was  then  foreseen  by  many 
persons,  and  has  since  been  found  true  by  expe* 
riencc.     For  the  adverse  party,  full  of  rage  and 
leisure  since  tl^ir  fall,  and   unanimous  in  defence 
of  their  caus^,  employ  a  set  of  writers  by  sub* 
scription,  who  are  wbll  versed  in  all  the  tcpickft 
of  defamation^,  and  h«ve  a  style  and  genius  level*' 
led  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  while  those  wha 
would  draw  their  pens  on  the  side  of  their  prince 
and  country,  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  which 
exoeeds  theintrinsick  value  both  of  the  materials 
and  the  work  ;  a  thing,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  with* 
out  example. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  bad  practice* 
of  printers  have  been  such,  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
verest animadversions  of  the  publick  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wished,  th^  party  quarrels  of  the  pen  were  al- 
ways managed  with  decency  and  truth  :  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  open  the  mouths  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  shut  our  own,  is  a  turn  of  politicks  that 

*  Air.  Secretary  St.  John,    N. 
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tyants  a  little  to  be  explained.     Perhaps  the  mi- 
nistry  now  in  possession,    because  they  are  ia 
J)ossession,  may  despise  such  trifles  as  this ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  acting  as  they  do  upon 
&  national  interest,  they  may  seem  to  stand  in  less 
»eed  of  such  supports,  or  may  safely  fling  them 
tiown  as  no  longer  necessary.     But,  if  the  leaders 
^f  the  other  party  had  proceeded  by  this  maxim, 
their  power  would  have  been  none  at  all,  or  of 
"very  short  duration :  and  had   not  some  active 
Jpehs  fallen  in  to  improve  the  good  dispositions  of 
'the  people  upon  the  late  change,  and  continued 
dince  to  overthrow  the  falsehood  plentifully,  and 
sometimes  not  unplausibly,  scattered  by  the  ad- 
versaries, I  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  those 
M  the  helm  would  now  have  reason  to  be  pleased 
^ith  their  success.     A  particular  person  may  with 
^ore  safety   despise  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
7)ecause  it  does  a  wise  man  no  real  harm  or  good, 
bat  the  administration  a  great  deal ;  and  whatever 
side  has  the  sole  management  of  the  pen,  will 
tooti  find  hands  enough  to  write  down  their  ene- 
mies, as  low  as  they  please.     If  the  people  had 
no  other  idea  of  those  whom  her  majesty  trusts 
hi  her  greatest  affairs,  than  what  is  conveyed  by 
the  passions  of  such  as  would  compass  sea  and 
laud  for  their  destruction  ;  what  could  they  ex- 
pect, but  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the 
inultitude  ?  How  necessary  therefore  was  it,  that 
the  world  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  unde- 
ceived  by   true   representations   of   persons  and 
facts,  which  have  kept  the   kingdom   steady  to 
its  interests,  against  all  the  attacks  of  a  cunning 
and  virulent  faction ! 
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However,  the  mischiefs  of  the  press  were  too 
exorbitant  to  be  cured  by  such  a  remedy  as  a  tax 
upon  the  smaller  papers  ;  and  a  bill  for  a  much 
more  eftectual  regulation  of  it,  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons,  but  so  late  in  the  session 
that  there  was  no  time  to  pass  it ;  for  there  has 
hitherto  always  appeared  an  unwillingness  to 
cramp  overmuch  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whether, 
from  the  inconveniencies  apprehended  from  doing 
too  much,  or  too  little;  or  whether,  the  benefit 
proposed  by  each  party  to  themselves,  from  the 
service  of  th^ir  writers  toward  the  recovering  or 
preserving  of  power,  be  thought  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  However  it  came  about,  this  af- 
fair was  put  off  from  one  week  to  another,  and 
the  bill  not  brought  into  the  house  till  the  eighth 
of  June.  It  was  committed  three  days,  and  then 
heard  of  no  more.  In  this  bill  there  was  a  clause 
inserted  (whether  industriously  with  design  to 
overthrow  it)  that  the  author  s  name  and  place  of 
abode  should  be  set  to  every  printed  book,  pamph- 
let, or  paper  ;  to  which  I  believe  no  man,  who 
has  tlie  least  regard  to  learning,  would  give  his 
ponsent ;  for  beside  the  objection  to  this  clause 
from  the  practice  of  pious  men,  who,  in  pubHsh- 
ing  excellent  writing-s  for  the  service  of  religion, 
have  chosen,  out  of  an  humble  christian  spirit,  to 
conceal  their  names ;  it  is  certain  that  all  persons 
pf  true  genius  or  knowledge,  have  an  invincible 
inod^ty  and  suspicion  of  themselves,  upon  their 
first  sending  their  thoughts  into  the  world ;  and 
that  those  who  are  dull  or  superficial,  void  of  all 
taste  ^nd  judgment,  have  dispositions  directly 
contrary :  so  that,  if  this  clause  had  l^een  mad^ 

part 
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part  of  a  law,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  in 
wlU  likelihood,  of  any  valuable  production  for  the 
Jputure,  either  in  wit  or  learning  :  and  that  insuf- 
ferable race  of  stupid  people,  who  are  now  every 
^ay  loading  the  press,  would  then  reign  alone, 
aii\  time  destroy  our  very  first  principles  of  reason, 
tnd  introduce  barbarity  amoijg  us,  which  it  aU 
jady  kept  out  with. so  much  difficulty  by  so  few 
lands. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  several  steps 

-'anade   toward  a  peace,  from  the  first  overtures 

^)egun  by  France,  to  the  commencement  of  the 

second  session ;  I  shall,  in  the  fourth  book,  re* 

-:3a te    the   particulars   of    this   great ,  negotiation, 

"^rom  the  period  last  mentioned  to  the  present 

T:ime  ;  and  because  there  happened  some  passages 

in  both  houses,  occasioned  by  the  treaty,  I  shall 

-take  notice   of  them  under  that  head.     There 

only  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  affair  of  ano* 

ther  nature,  which  the  lords  and  commons  took 

into  their  cognizance,  after  a  very  different  man* 

ner,,  wherewith  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  sub* 

_ject. 

The  sect  of  quakers  among  us,  whose  system 
of  religion,  first  founded  upon  enthusiasm,  has 
been  many  years  growing  into  a  craft,  held  it  au 
unlawful  action  to  take  an  oath  to  a  magistrate. 
This  doctrine  was  taught  them  by  the  author  of 
their  sect,  from  a  literal  application  of  the  text, 
Swear  not  at  all;  but,  being  a  body  of  people 
wholly  turned  to  trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds, 
they  found  themselves,  on  many  occasions,  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  vo- 
ting at  elections,  by  a  foolish  scruple,  which 
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tlieir  obstinacy  ti^ould  not  suffer  them  to  get  over. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  these  people  had 

credit  Enough  in  the  late  reign  to  have  an  act 

passed,  that  their  solemn  affirmation  and  declara* 

tkm  ^6uld  he  accepted  instead  of  an  oath  in  the 

ustial  form.     The  great  concern  in  those  times 

was,  td  lay  all  religion  upon  a  level ;  in  order  to 

whichi  thi^  maxim  was  advanced,  "  That  no  mati 

ought  to  be  denied  the  liberty   of  serving  hit 

country,  upon  account  of  a  different  belief  in 

speculative  opinions;"  under  which  term  some 

^ople  were  apt  to  include  every  doctrine  of  chris# 

tianity.     However,  this  act  in  favour  of  the  qua» 

kers  was  only  temporarj',  in  order  to  keep  them 

id  cOMt^nt  dependence;  and  expired  of  course 

after  a  certain  term,  if  it  were  not  continued^ 

Those  people  had, .  therefore,  very  early  in  the 

Wssion,  -offered  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com* 

imyis  for  a  continuance  of  the  act,  which  was 

iiot  suffered  to  be  brought  up.     Upon  this,  they 

a()plied  themselves  to  the  lords;  who  passed  a 

bill  accordingly,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  com* 

mons,  where  it  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  a  first 

heading. 

And  indeed  it  is  Hot  easy  to  conceive,  upon 
tf hat  motives  the  legislature  of  so  great  a  king- 
dom could  descend  so  low,  as  to  be  ministerial 
and  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  the  most  ab- 
surd heresy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and 
this,  in  a  point  where  those  deluding  or  deluded 
people  stand  singular  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
who  live  under  civil  government:  but  the  de- 
signs of  an  aspiring  party,  at  that  time,  were  not 
otherwise  tp^  be  compassed,  than  by  undertakings. 

any 
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any  thing  that  would  humble  and  mortify  the 
church ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  if  a 
set  of  sceptick  philosophers  (whoprofe  s  to  doubt 
of  every  thing)  had  been  then  among  us,  and 
mingled  their  tenets  with  some  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  they  might  have  obtained  the  same 
privilege ;  and  that  a  law  would  have  been 
enacted,  whereby  the  solemn  doubt  of  the  peo- 
ple called  scepticks,  should  have  been  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form :  s6  ab* 
surd  are  all  mixims  formed  upon  the  incon* 
sistent  principles  of  faction,  when  once  they  are 
brought  to  be  examined  by  the  standard  of  truth 
and  reason. 
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W  E  left  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the'allics  and 
thoseof  theenemy,  preparing  to  assemble  atUtrecht 
on  the  first  of  January,  N.  S.  in  order  to  form  a 
congress  for  negotiating  a  general  peace  ;  where- 
in, although  the  Dutch  had  made  a  mighty 
merit  of  their  compliance  with  the  queen,  yet 
they  set  all  their  instruments  at  work  to  inflame 
both  houses  against  her  majesty's  measures.  M, 
Bothmar,  the  Hanover  envoy,  took  care  to  print 
and  disperse  his  memorial,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  spoken :  Hoffman,  the  emperor's  resi- 
dent, was  soliciting  for  a  yacht  and  convoys  to 
bring  over  prince  Eugene  at  this  juncture,  for- 
tified, as  it  was  given  out,  with  great  proposals 
from  the  Imperial  court:  the' earl  of  Nottingham 
became  a  convert,  for  reasons  already  mentioned  : 
money  was  distributed  where  occasion  required : 
and   the   dukes  of  Somerset   and  Marlborough, 

together 


^ 
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together  with  ibe  earl  of  Godolphin,  had    put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  junto  and  their 
adherents,  in  order  to  attack  the  court.     Some 
days  after  the   vote    passed  the  house  of  lords 
for  admitting  into  the  address  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham's   clause,    against   any    peace    without* 
Spain;    M.  Buys,    the   Dutch   envoy,  who  had 
been   deep    in   all  the    consultations    with    the 
discontented  party  for  carrying  that  point,  was 
desired   to   meet  with  the   lord  privy  seal,   the 
earl  of  Darbnouth,  and  Mr.   secretary  St.  John, 
in  order  to  sign  a  treaty  between  the  queen  and 
"the  States,  to  subsist  after  a  peace.     There  the 
envoy    took  occasion    to  expostulate  upon   the 
advantages  stipulated   for   Britain  with  France; 
Said,  **  It  was  his  opinion,  that  those   ministers 
ought,  in  respect  of  the  friendship  between  both 
xiations,  to  acquaint  him  what  these  advantages 
^Mrere;  and  that  he  looked   upon  his  country  to 
te  entitled  by  treaty  to  share  them  equally  with 
Aas :  that  there  was  now  another  reason  why  we 
should  be  more  disposed   to   comply  with    him 
lUpon  this  head ;  for,    since   the  late  resolution 
^:^f  the  house  of  lords,  he  took  it  for  granted,  it 
A^ould   be  a  dangerous  step  in  us  to  give  Spain/- 
"•:o  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  there- 
fore that  we  should  do  well  to  induce  the  States, 
Iby  such  a  concession,  to  help  us  out  of  this  dif- , 
:«culty." 

Mr.  St  John  made  answer,  "  That  there  was' 

'^^lot  a  man  in  the  queen's  council  capable  of  so- 

Ifcase    a  thought:    that  if  Buys  had  any   thing 

^0  complain  of,  which  was  injurious  to  Holland, 

^r  justly  tending  to  hurt  the  good  correspond* 
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ence  between  us  and  the  States,  he  was  confi- 
dent her  majesty  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
give  it  up ;'  but  that  the  ministers  scorned  to 
screen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  coun- 
try: that  the  resolution  Buys  mentioned  was 
chiefly  ovnng  to  foreign  ministers  intermeddling 
in  our  affairs,  and  would  perhaps  have  an  effect 
the  projectors  did  not  foresee :  that  if  the  peace 
became  impracticable,  the  house  of  commons 
would  certainly  put  the  war  upon  another  foot ; 
and  reduce  the  publick  expense  within  such  a 
compass  as  our  treaties  required  in  the  strictest 
sense,  and  as  our  present  condition  would  ad^ 
mit,  leaving  the  partizans  for  war  to  supply  the 
rest" 

.  Although  the  secretary  believed  this  answer 
-would  put  an  end  to  such  infamous  proposal^ 
it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for,  shortly  after,  M.  Buyn 
applied  himself  to  the  treasurer,  promising  to 
undertake,  "  That  his  masters  should  givjs  up 
the  article  of  Spain,  provided  they  might  share 
with  us  in  the  assiento  for  negroes."  To  whicb 
the  treasurer's  answer  was  short,  "  That  he  would 
mther  Ipse  his  h^d  th^n  consent  to  such  ao 
QfFer." 

It  is  mwif^^St  by  this  proceeding,  that  what-? 
^ver  schemes  were  forming  here  at  home  in  thia 
juncture  by  ^e  enemies  to  the  peace,  the  Dutch 
only  designed  to  fall  in  with  it,  as  far  a$  i^ 
would  ajfi^^ver  'their  own  account;  an(l  by  a 
strain  of  the  lower  politicks,  wherein  they  must 
be  allowjed  to  excel  every  cquutry  in  Christen^* 
dom,  lay  upon  the  watch  for  a  good  bargain, 
by  taking-  stdy^ntage  of  the  distress  they  them- 
selves 
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wives    had  brought  upon   their  nearest   neigh* 
bour  and  ally. 

-  But  the  queen  highly  resented  this  indignity 
from  a  republick  upon  whom  she  had  conferred 
so  many  obligations.  She  could  not  endure  that 
the  Dutch  should  employ  their  instruments  to 
^ct  in  confederacy  with  a  cabal  of  factiouf 
people,  who  Avere  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  safety 
of  their  prince  and  country,  to  the  recovery  of 
that  power  they  had  so  long  possessed  and 
abused.  Her  majesty  knew  very  well,  that 
"whatever  were  the  mistaken  or  affected  opinion  of 
5pme  people  at  home  upon  the  article  of  Spain, 
it  was  a  point  the  States  had  long  given  up ; 
who  had  very  openly  told  our  ministry,  "  That 
the  war  in  that  country  was  only  our  con* 
cern,  and  what  their  republick  had  nothing  to  do 
with.'-  It  is  true,  the  party-leaders  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  recovery  of  Spain  was  im- 
practicable; but  many  things  may  be  excused 
in  a  professed  adversary  fallen  under  a  disgrace, 
which  are  highly  criminal  in  an  ally,  upon  whom 
we  are  that  very  instant  conferring  new  favours. 
Her  majesty  therefore  thought  it  high  time  to 
exert  herself,  and  at  length  put  a  stop  to  fo* 
reiga  influence  upon  British  counsels;  so  that, 
after  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause  against 
My  peace  without  Spain  was  carried  in  the 
house  of  lords,  directions  were  immediately  sent 
to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at  the  Hague,  to  inform 
the  Putcb,  ^'  That  it  y^sis  obtained  by  a  trick, 
wd  would  consequentlyturnto  the  disappointment 
and  confusion  of  the  contrivers  and  the  actors/^ 
He  w^s  HkewLsie  instructed  to  be  very  dry  and 

reserved 
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reserved  to  the  pensionary  and  Dutch  ministers; 
to  let  them  know,  '*  The  queen  thought  her* 
self  ill-treated ;  and  that  they  would  soon  hear 
what  effects  those  measures  would  have  upon 
a  mild  and  good  temper,  wrought  up  to  resent- 
ment by  repeated  provocations :  that  the  States 
might  have  the  war  continued  if  they  pleased  ; 
but  that  the  queen  would  not  be  forced  to 
carry  it  on  after  their  manner ;  nor  would  suffer 
them  to  make  her  peace,  or  to  settle  the  interests 
of  her  kingdoms." 

To  others  in  Holland,  who  appeared  to  be 
more  moderate,  the  earl  was  directed  to  say, 
"That  the  States  were  upon  a  wrong  scent: 
that  their  minister  here  mistook  every  thing 
that  we  had  promised  :  that  we  would  perform 
all  they  could  reasonably  ask  from  us,  in  re- 
lation to  their  barrier  and  their  trade ;  and  ' 
that  mons.  Buys  dealt  very  unfairly,  if  he  had 
not  told  them  as  much :  but  that  Britain,  pro*» 
ceeding  in  some  respects  upon  a  new  scheme 
of  politicks,  would  no  longer  struggle  for  im- 
possibilities, nor  be  amused  by  words  :  that  our 
people  came  more  and  more  to  their  senses ; 
and  that  the  single  dispute  now  was,  whether 
the  Dutch  would  join  with  a  faction  against  the 
queen,  or  with  the  nation  for  her  ?" 

The  court  likewise  resolved  to  discourage 
prince  Eugene  from  his  journey  to  England,^ 
which  he  was  about  this  time  undertaking,  and 
of  ijrhich  I  have  spoken  before.  He  was  toid^: 
"  That  the  queen  wanted  no  exhortations  to  carry 
on  -the  war ;  but  the  projept  of  it  should  be 
agreed  abroad^  upon  which  her  majesty's  resolu* 

•  .  tions 
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tions  might  soon  be  signified :  and,  until  she  saw 
what  the  emperor  and  allies  were  ready  to  do, 
she  would  neither  promise  nor  engage  for  any 
thing."  At  the  same  time,  Mr,  St.  John  told  Hoff- 
man, the  emperors  resident  here,  '*  That,  if.  the 
prince  had  a  mind  to  divert  himself  in  London, 
the  ministers  would  do  their  part  to  entertain 
him,  and  be  sure  to  trouble  him  with  no  manner 
of  business." 

This  coldness  retarded  the  prince's  journey  for 
some  days;  but  did  not  prevent  it,  although 
hje  had  a  second  message  by  the  queen's  order, 
with  this  farther  addition,  "  That  his  name  had 
lately  been  made  use  of,  on  many  occasions, 
to  create  ferment,  and  stir  up  sedition;  and 
that  her  majesty  judged  it  would  be  neither 
safe  for  him,  nor  convenient  for  her,  that 
he  should  come  over  at  this  time."  But  all 
•would  not  do:  it  was  enough  that  the  queen 
did  not  absolutely  forbid  him  :  and  the  party- 
confederates,  both  foreign  and  domesjjck,  thought 
his  presence  would  he  highly  uec^sary  for  their 
service. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the  lord  privy- 
seal  *  set  out  for  Holland.  lie  was  ordered  to 
stop  at  the  Hague,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
^arl  of  Strafford,  to  declare  to  the  States  in  her 
xnajeisty's  name,  "  Her  resolutions  to  conclude 
xio  peace,  wherein  tlie  allies « in  general,  an4 
each  confederate  in  particular,  might  not  find 
their  ample  security,  and  their  reasonable  sa- 
tisfaction :  that  she  was  ready  to  insist  upon  theu: 

k 

*  Dr.  John  IVobiD^on,  Ushop  oil/^idQU*    N. 
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barrier,    and  advantages   in    their  trade,   in    thi 

manner  the  States  themselves  should  desire;  an< 

to  concert  with  them  such  a  plan  of  treaty,  ai 

both  powers   might    be    under  mutual  engage 

ments  never  to  recede  from:  that  nothing  coulc 

be    of   greater    importance,    than    for  -  the    mi 

nisters  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  enter  th< 

congress  under  the  strictest  ties   of  confidence 

and   entirely  to  concur  throughout  the  course  o 

these  negotiations ;  to  which  purpose,  it  was  he 

majesty's  pleasure,    that    their   lordships    shouh 

adjust  with  the  Dutch  ministers  the  best  manne 

and    method  for  opening  and  carrying   on  th 

conferences,    and    declare    themselves  instructed 

to  communicate  freely  their  thoughts  and  niea 

sures  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States,  whc 

they   hoped,    had    received    the   same   instruc 

tions." 

Lastly,  the  two  lords  were  to  signify  to  th 
pensionary  and  the  other  ministers,  **  That  he 
majesty's  preparations  for  the  next  campaigt 
were  carried  on  with  all  the  dispatch  and  vigou 
the  present  circumstances  would  allow:  and  t 
insist,  that  the  same  might  be  done  by  ith 
States ;  and  that  both  powers  should  join  i 
pressing  the  emperor,  and  other  allies,  to  mak 
greater  efforts  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
without  which  the  war  must  languish,  and  th 
terms  of  peace  -become  every  day  more  disad 
vantageous." 

The  two  British  plenipotentiaries  went  t 
Utrecht  with  very  large  instructions ;  and,  afte 
the  usual  manner,  were  to  make  much  highe 
demands  from  France  (at  least  in  behalf  of  th 
.        "-  -  allies 
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allies)    than   they  could  have  any  hope  to  ob- 
tain.    The  sum  of  what  they  had  in  charge,  be- 
side  matter  of  form,  was,    to  concert   with   the 
xninisters  of  the  several  powers   engas^ed  against 
JFrance,  "That  all  differences  arising  among  them 
should    be    accommodated    betu^een    themselves; 
ithout   sufFerins:  the  French  to  interfere :  that 
'hatever  were  proposed  to  France  by  a  minister  of 
t: lie  alliance,  should  be  backed  bv  the  whole  confe- 
rferacy :  that  a  time  might  be  fixed  for  the  conclu- 
sion, as  there  had  been  for  the  commencement  of  the 
t:i-eaty."     Spain  was  to  be  demanded  out  of  the 
"«nds  of  the  Bourbon  family,  as  the  most  efFec- 
^^a.1    means   for  preventing    the    union  of   that 
'^itigdom  with  France;  and  whatever  conditions 
^lie  allies  could   agree  upon,  for  hindering  that 
^^ion,    their  lordships  were  peremptorily  to  insist 

On. 

-As  to  the  interests  of  each   ally  in  particular, 
*^*^e   plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  were  to  demand 
Strasburgh,    the   fort  of  Kehl  with  its  depen- 
dencies, and  the  town  of  Brisac  with  its  territory, 
^^^i*    the  emperor:    that    France    should    possess 
"^^Batia,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  with 
7*^^    right  of   the  prefecture  only  over  the   tea 
^rriperial  cities  in   that  country  :  that  the  forti- 
^^ations  of  the  said    ten    cities  be  put  into  the 
^^ndition  thev  were  in  at   the   time  of  the  said 
""■^^aty,  except  Landau,  which  was  to  be  demanded 
*Pr  the  emperor  and  empire,  with  liberty  of  de- 
^^^lishing  the  fortifications :  that  the  French  king 
^'^ould,  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
^^Uiolish  the  fortress  of  Hunningen,  New  Brisac, 
^^d  Fort  Lewis,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

N  2  *^  TW\ 
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**  TlKtt  the  town  and  fortress  of  Rhinfelt  should 
he  demanded  for  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
until  that  matter  be  otherwise  settled. 
'  "  Tliat  tlie  clause  relating  to  religion  in  the 
fourth  article,  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  con- 
trary to  that  of  Westphalia,  should  l>e  annulled ; 
and  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany  restored  to 
the  tenourof  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

*'  That  France  should  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  give  him  no  disturbance  in  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Valengin. 

.  *'  That  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  other 
estates  belonging  to  the  late  king  William,  should 
be  restored,  as  law  should  direct. 

*'  That  the  duke  of  Hanover  should  be  ac- 
fcnowledged  elector. 

*^  That  the  king  of  Portugal  should  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  stipulated  between  him  and  the 
allies. 

*'  That  the  States  should  have  for  their  barrier 
Furnes,  Fort  Knock,  Menin,  Ipres,  Lisle,  Tour- 
nay,  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge,  Douay, 
Bethunej  Avie,  St.  Venant,  and  Bouchs^in,  with 
their  cannon,  &c.  That  the  French  king  should 
restore  all  the  places  belonging  to  Spain,  now,  or 
during  this  war,  in  his  possession  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  that  such  part  of  them  as  should  be 
thought  fit,  might  be  allowed  likewise  for  a  bar- 
rier to  the  States  :  that  France  should  grant  the 
tariff  of  1664  to  the  States;  and  exemption  o 
fifty  peo^ce  per  ton  upon  Dutch  goods  trading  to 
that  kingdom :  but  that  these  articles  in  favou 
of  the  States  should  not  be  concluded*  till  th 

Bairier— ' 
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JBarrier- treaty  weris  explained  to  the  queen's  satis- 
£iction. 

**  That  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  taken  from  him  in  this  war,  and 
enjoy  the  places  yielded  to  him  by  the  emperor 
and  other  allies :  that  France  should  like\vise 
^ricld  to  him  Exilles,  Fenestrilles,  Chaumont,  the 
valley  of  Pregata,  and  the  land  lying  between 
Piedmont  and  Mount  Grenu. 

"  That  the  article  about  the  demolishing  of 
X)unkirk  should  be  explained." 

As  to  Britain  ;  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  in* 
jsert,  "  That  Nieuport,  Dendermond,  Ghent,  and 
all  places  which  appear  to  be  a  barrier  rathet 
against  England  than  France,  should  either  not 
l)e  given  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  hinder  the  queen's  subjects  free  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  Low  Countries. 

*^  That  the  seventh  article  of  the  Barrier-treaty, 
which  empowers  the  States,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
t6  piit  troops  at  discretion  in  all  the  places  of  the 
Low  Countries,  should  be  so  explained  as  to  be 
understood  only  of  an  attack  from  France, 

'^  That  Britain  should  trade  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  the  same  frivHeges  as  the  States  them- 
selves. 

'*  That  the  most  christian  king  should  ale- 
knowledge  the  succession  of  Hanover,  and  itn- 
mediately  oblige  the  pretender  to  leave  France; 
and  that  tl>e  said  king  should  promise,  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  never  to  acknowledge  any 
person  for  king  or  queen  of  England,  other- 
wise than  'according  to  the'  settlements  ^dwirl 
ftfce.'    ' 
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*^  That  a  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible,  between  France  and 
Britain;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary 
points  relating  to  it  be  settled. 

**  That  the  isle  of  St.  Christopher's  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  queen,  Hudson's  Bay  restored,. 
Placentia  and  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland 
yielded  to  Britain  by  the  most  christian  king* ;  who 
was  likewise  to  quit  all  clajm  to  Nova  ffcotia  and 
Annapolis  Royal. 

"  That  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  should  be  annex- 
ed to  the  British  crown. 

"  That  the  assjento  should  be  granted  to  Bri- 
tain fpr  .thirty  years,  w^itl;;  the  same  advantage  as 
to  Frafic^;  with  an  extent  of  ground  on  the 
river  of  Plata  for  keeping  and  refreshing  the 
negroes,  ,     :  .  ^         .  : 


**  Tliat  Spain  should  grant  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain^  a^; large  priyilege&as  to  an^'  other  nation 
vrhatfpev^i';:  as  hkewise  an.  exemption  of  duties, 
amounting,  to  an  advantage, pf  at  least  fifteen  per 

cent..  .    '      .  =      ^.;  !*:.;. 

"  That  s.atisfacti.Qn  should  be.d[emanded  for  what 
should  appear  to.  be  justly  due  to  her  majesty, 

fiX)r?i:the  emperQr  ^nd,  tl^.^tftt^s. 

*  *  • 

"  Lastly,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  con- 
^v^lt,  with  those  of.the  prqte^tant  allies,  the  most 
eflf^ctual  methods  for  restoring  the  pratestants  o 
France  to.  their  religious  and  civil  liberties,  and 
for  the  immediate  release  qt  those  who  are  now  in 
the  galleys." 

What  part  of  these  demands  were  to  be  insisted 
on,  and. what  were  to,  l^e  given  up,  will  appear  by 
the  sequel  of  this  negotiation.     But  there  wa^s  no 

difficulty 
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difficulty  of  moment  enough  to  retard  the  peace, 
except  a. method  for  preventhig  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  prince,  and  the  set- 
tling the  barrier  for  Holland ;  which  last,  as 
claimed  by  the  States,  could,  iii  prudence  and 
safety,   be  no  more  allowed  by  us  than  by  France. 

The  States  General  having  a|)pointed  mons. 
Buys  to  be  one  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht, 
that  minister  left  England  a  few  days  after  the 
lord  privy-seal.  In  his  last  conference  with  the 
lords  of  the  council,  he  absolutely  declared, 
"  That  his  masters  had  done  their  utmost,  both 
by  sea  and  land :  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect more :  that  they  had  exceeded  their  propor- 
tion, even  beyond  Britain ;  and  that  as  to  the 
emperor  and  other  allies,  he  knew  no  expedient 
^  left  for  malting  them  act  with  more  vigour,  than 
to  pursue  them  with  pathetical  exhortations. 

This  minister  was  sent  over  hither,  instructed 
and  empowered  by  halves.  The  ferment  raised  by 
the  united  endeavours  of  our  party  leaders,  among 
whom  he  was  a  constant  fello\v  labourer  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  skill,  had  wholly  confounded  him ; 
and,  thinking  to  take  the  advantage  of  negotia- 
ting well  for  Holland,  at  the  expense  of  Britain, 
he  acted  but  ill  for  his  own  country,  and  worse 
'for  the  common  cause.  However,  the  queen's 
ministers  and  he  parted  with  the  greatest  civility  ; 
and  her  majesty's  present  was  double  the  value  of 
what  is  usual  to  the  character  he  bore. 

As  the  queen  was  determined  to  alter  her  mea- 
sures in  making  war,  so  she  thought  nothing  would 
.80  much  convince  the  States  of  the  necessity  of  a 
peace^  as  to  have,  them  frequently  put  in  mind^of 
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this  resolution  ;  which  her  ambassador  Strafford, 
then  at  the  Hague,  was  accordingly  directed  to 
do :  and  if  they  should  object,  of  what  ill  con- 
sequence it  would  be  for  the  enemy  to  know  her 
hi^jesty  designed  to  lessen  her  expenses  ;  he  might 
answer,  "  That  the  ministers  here  were  sorry  fot 
it ;  but  the  Dutch  could  only  blame  themselves, 
for  forcing  into  such  a  necessity,  a  princess,  to 
whose  friendship  they  owed  the  preservation  and 
grandeur  of  their  republick,  and  choosing  to  lean 
on  a  broken  faction,  rather  than  place  their  con*- 
fidence  in  the  queen." 

It  was  her  majesty's  earnest  desire,  that  there 
should  be  a  perfect  agreement  at  this  treaty  be- 
tween the  miliistersof  all  the  allies;  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  effectual  to  make  France 
coniply  with  their  just  demands.  Above  alJ,  she 
directed  her  plenipotentiaries  to  enter  into  the 
strictest  confidetice  with  those  of  Holland ;  and 
that  after  the  States  had  consented  to  explain  thfe 
Barrier- treaty  to  her  reasonable  satisfaction,  both 
powers  should  form  between  them  a  plan  of  ge- 
neral peace,  from  which  they  would  not  recede, 
and  such  as  might  secure  the  quiet  of  Europe?, 
as  well  as  the  particular  interests  of  each  con- 
federate. 

The  Dutch  were  accordingly  pressed,  before  the 
congress  opened,  to  come  to  some  temperament 
upon  that  famous  treaty ;  because  the  ministers 
here  expected  it  would  be  soon  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons,  by  which  the  resentment  of 
the  nation  would  probably  appear  against  those, 
who  had  been  actors  and  advisers  in  it:  but  njons. 
Buys,  who  usually  spoke  for  his  colleagues,  was 

"  full 
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fttli  of  opposition,  began  to  expostulate  upon  the 
advantages  Britain  bad  stipulated  with  France ; 
and  to  insist,  "  That  his  masters  ought  to  share 
equaUy  in  them  all,  but  especially  the  assiento 
contract :"  so  that  no  progress  was  made  in  fixing 
a  previous  good  correspondence  between  Britain 
and  the  States,  which  her  majesty  had  so  earnestly 
recommended. 

Certain  regulations  having  been  agreed  upon, 
for  the  avoiding  of  ceremony  and  other  incon.* 
Veniences,  the  conferences /Oegan  at  Utrecht,  upon 
the  ggth  of  January,  N.S.  1711-13,  at  ten  in 
the  morning.  The  ministers  of  the  allies  going 
into  the  town-house  at  one  door,  and  those  of 
France  at  the  same  instant  at  another,  they  all 
took  their  seats  without  distinction ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Bristolj  lord  privy-seal,  first  plenipo- 
tehtrary  of  Britain,  opened  the  assembly  with  a 
short  speech,  directed  to  the  ministers  of  France, 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

"Messieurs, 

■  '  **  We  are  here  to  meet  to  day,  in  the  name  of 
God>  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  general  peace, 
between  the  high  allies  and  the  king  your  master. 
We  bring  sincere  intentions,  and  express  orders 
from  our  superiors,  to  concur,  on  their  part, 
with  whatever  may  advance  and  perfect  so  sa- 
in tary  and  christian  a  work.  On  the  other  side, 
we  hope,  you  have  the  same  disposition;  and 
that  your  orders  will  be  so  full,  as  to  be  able, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  answer  the  expectation 
of  the  high  allies,  by  explaining  yourselves 
clearly  and   roundly  upon   the  points  we  shall 
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bavc  to  settle  in  these  conferences ;  and  that 
you  will  perform  tlii^i  in  so  plain  and  specifick 
a  manner,  as  every  prince  and  state  in  the  con- 
federacy may  find  a  just  and  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion.'' 

The  French  began,  by  promising  to  explaia 
the  overtures  which  mons.  Mesnager  had  deliver- 
ed to  the  queen  some  mouths  before,  and  to  give 
in  a  specifick  project  of  what  their  master  would 
yield,  provided  the  aUies  M'ould  each  give  a  spe- 
ciiick  answer,  by  making  their  several  demands ; 
which  method,  after  many  difficulties  and  afr 
fectcd  delays  in  the  Dutch,  was  at  length  agreed 
to. 

But  the  States,  who  had  with  the  utmost  dis- 
content seen  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, where  they. intended  to  have  placed 
themselves,  began  to  discover  their  ill-humour 
upon  every  occasion.  They  raised  endless  diffi- 
culties about  setthng  the  .Bairier- treaty  as  tKe 
queen  desired ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  general 
conferences,  they  would  not  suffer  the  British 
secretary  to  take  the  minutes,  but  nominated 
some  Dutch  professor  for  that  office ;  which  the 
queen  refused,  and  resented,  their  behaviour,  as 
a  useless  cavil,  intended  only  to  show  their  want 
of  respect.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  hi^d 
great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch  were,  at 
this  time,  privately  endeavouring  to  engage  in 
some  separate  measures  m  ith  France,  by  the  iu- 
terveution  of  one  Moleau,  a  busy  factious  agent 
at  Amsterdam,  who  had  been  often  empk>yed  in 
such  intrigues;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  which 
made  tliem  so  litigious  and  slow  in  all  their  steps, 

ia 
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in  hopes  to  break  the  congress,  and  find   better 
terms  for  their  trade  and  barrier  from  the  French, 
than  we  ever  could  think  fit  to  allow  them.     The 
Dutch  ministers  did  also  apply  themselves  with 
industry  to  cultivate  the  imperial  plenipotentiary's 
favour,  in  order  to  secure  all  advantages  of  com- 
merce with  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  in  case 
those  :  dominions  could  be  procured  for  the  em- 
peror :  for  this  reason,  they  avoided  settling  any 
general  plan  of  peace  in  concert  with  the  picnic 
potentiaries  of  Britain,    which  her  majesty  de- 
sired ;  and  mons.  Buys  plainly  told  their  lord- 
ships, **That  it  was  a  point,  which  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  could  consent  to,  before  the 
States  were  admitted  equal  sharers  with  Britain  in 
the  trade  of  Spain." 

The  Court,  having  notice  of  this  untractable 
-.temper. in  the  Dutch,  gave  direct  orders  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Britain,    for  pressing  those 
of  the  States  to  adjust  the  gross  inequalities  of 
the  Barrier*  treaty  ;  since  nothing  was  more  usu- 
al, or  agreeable  to  reason,  than  for  princes,  who 
•find  themselves  aggrieved  by  prejudicial  contracts, 
to  expect  they  should  be  modified  and  explained. 
And  sincCiit  now  appeared,  by  votes  in  the  house 
•of  cpmmons,  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  agreed 
ivith   what  her  majesty  desired,    if  the  Dutch 
ininisters  would  not  be   brought  to  any  moderate 
.terms  upon  this  demand,    their   lordships  were 
directed  to  improve  and   amend   the  particular 
^concessions    made   to   Britain   by   France,    and 
form  them  into  a  treaty ;  for  the  queen  was  de- 
termined never  to  allow  the  States  any  share 
in    the   assiento,    Gibraltar,    and  Port  Mahon; 
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HOT  Could  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  upon  an  equal  foot  with  her  in  the  trade  of 
Spain,  to  the  conquest  whereof  they  had  contri- 
buted so  little. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  minister, 
at  this  time,  less  perplexing  than  that  of  the 
States ;  both  those  powers  appearing  fully  bent; 
either  upon  breaking  off  the  negotiation,  or  upon 
forcing  from  the  queen  those  advantages  she  (ex- 
pected by  it  for  her  own  kingdoms.  Her  majes- 
ty therefore  thought  fit,  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  to  send  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  a  near 
relatidn  of  the  treasurer's,  to  Utrecht,  fully 
informed  of  her  mind;  which  he  was  directed 
to  communicate  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  BrU 
tain. 

Mr.  Harley  stopped  in  his  way  to  Utrecht  at 
the  Hague,  and  there  told  the  pensiotiary,  "That 
iH)thing  had  happened  lately  in  England^  but 
what  was  long  ago  foretold  him,  as  well  as  the 
other  ministers  of  the  allies :  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  hoQse  of  codimons,  particularly 
about  the  Barrier-treaty,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed 
to  the  maimer  in  which  the  queen  And  the  nation 
bad  been  treated  by  moiis.  Boihmar,  count  Gal-^ 
las,  Buys^  and  other  foreign  ministers :  that  if 
the  States  would  yet  ei^ter  into  a  strict  unk>h 
with  the  queen,  give  her  satisfaction  in  the 
said  treaty,  and  join  in  concert  with  her  pl6ni|^ 
tentiaries  at  Utrecht,  a  safe  dod  adtantageiHiB 
peace,  might  be  obtained  for  the  whole  alliance  j 
otherwise,  her  majesty  must  save  her  own  coitn- 
try,  and  join  with  such  of  her  allies  Bt&  Woald 
join  with  her. 

"As 
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"  As  to  the  M^r,  that  the  conduct  of  the  allies, 
and  their  opposition  to  the  queen,  Jier  private  in* 
trigues  carried  on  among  her  own  subjects^  as  \reU; 
as  by  open  remonstrances,  had  made  the  house  of 
commons  take  that  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ministers. 

*^  Lastly,  that  in  case  the  present  treaty  were 
broken  off  by  the  Dutch  refusing,  to  comply, 
her  majesty  thought  it  reasonable  to  insist  tfa^ 
some  cautionary  places  be  put  into  her  hands, 
as  pledges  that  no  other  negotiation  should  be- 
en tered  into  by  the  States  General,  without  her 
participation." 

Mr.  Harley's  instructions  to  the  queen's  p^leni- 
potentiaries  were,  "  That  they  should  press  those 
of  France  to  open  tlicmselves  as  far  as  possibde^. 
in  concerting  such  a  plan  of  a  general  peace 
^  might  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  aU[ 
the  confederates,  and  such  as  her  parliament 
would  approve :  that  the  people  of  England 
bdieved  France  would  consent  to  such  a  plan ; 
wherein  if  they  found  themselves  deceived,  they 
would  be  as  eager  for  prosecuting  the  war  as 


ever.* 


'  Their  lordships  were  to  declare  openly  to  the 
Dutch,  **  That  no  extremity  should  make  her  ma- 
jesty depart  from  insisting  to  have  the  assiento 
fbr  her  own  subjects,  and  to  keep  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon  :  but,  if  the  States  would  agree  with 
her  upon  these  three  heeds,  she  would  be  content 
to  reduce  the  trade  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies^ 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  under  the  late  Catholick 
king  Charles  li." 

The  French  were  farther  to  be  pressed,  **  That 
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the  pretender  should  be  immediately  sent  out  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod should  be  uken,  for  preventing  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain  under  one  prince." 

About  this  time  her  majesty's  ministers,  and 
those  of  the  allies  at  Utrecht,  delivered  in  the  se- 
veral postulata  or  demands  of  their  masters,  to 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  ;  which,  having  been 
since  made  publick,  and  all  of  them,  except 
those  of  Britain,  very  much  varying  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  the  reader  would  be  but  ill 
entertained  with  a  transcript  of  them  here. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  last  dauphin's  death, 
the  father,  son,  and  grandson,  all  of  that  title, 
dying  within  the  compass  of  a  year,  mons.  Gual- 
tier  went  to  France,  with  letters  to  the  marquis 
de  Torcy,  to  propose  her  majesty's  expedient  for 
preventing  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain; 
which,  as  it  was  the  most  important  article  to  be 
settled,  in  order  to  secure  peace  for  Europe,  so  it 
was  a  point  that  required  to  be  speedily  adjusted, 
under  the  present  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  Bourbon  family;  there  being  only  left  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  to  stand  between  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  succeeding  to.  the  crown 
of  France. 

Her  majesty  likewise  pressed  France,  by  the 
same  dispatches,  to  send  full  instructions  to  their 
plenipotentiaries ;  empowering  them  to  offer  such 
a  plan  of  peace,  as  might  give  reasonable  sati$fac* 
tion  to  all  her  allies. 

:  The  queen's  proposal  for  preventing  a  union 
between  France  and  Spain,  was,  *'  That  Philip 
should  formally  renounce  the  kingdom  of  France, 
1   ,  for 
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for  himself  and  his  posterity ;  and  that  this  re- 
nunciation should  be  confirmed  by  the  cortes  or 
states  of  Spain,  who,  without  question,  would 
heartily  concur  against  such  a  union,  by  which 
their  country  must  become  a  province  to  France," 
In  Hke  manner,  the  French  princes  of  the  blood 
were  severally  to  renounce  all  title  to  Spain, 

The  French   raised   many  difficulties  upon  se- 
veral particulars  of  this  expedient ;  but  the  queen 
persisted  to  refuse  any  plan  of  peace,  before  this 
weighty  point  were  settled  in  the  manner  she  pro- 
posed :  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to,  as  in 
proper  place  we  shall  observe.    In  the  mean  time^ 
the  negotiation  at  Utrecht  proceeded  with  a  very 
slow  pace  ;  the  Dutch  interposing  all  obstructions 
they  could   contrive,    refusing  to  come  to  any 
reasonable  temper  upon  the  Barrier-  treaty,  or  to 
offer  a  plan,  in  concert  with  the  queen,  for  a  ge- 
neral peace.     Nothing  less  would  satisfy  them, 
than  the  partaking  in  those  advantages  we  had 
stipulated  for  oursehes,  and  which  did  no  wise 
interfere  with  their  trade  or  security.     They  still 
expected  some  turn  in  England.     Their  friends 
on  this  side  had  ventured  to  assure  them,  **  That 
the  queen  could  not  Hve  many  months ;"  which, 
indeed,  from  the  bad  state  of  her  majesty's  health, 
was  reasonable  to  expect.     The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries  daily   discovered   n^w  endeavours    of 
Holland  to  treat  privately  with   France.      And, 
lastly,  those  among  the  States,  who  desired  the 
war  should  continue,  strove  to  gain  time,  until 
•the  oampaign  should  open ;  and  by  resolving  to 
enter  into  action  with  the  tirst  opportunity,  ren- 
der 
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der  all  things  desperate,  and  break  up  the  con- 
gress. 

This  scheme  did  exactly  fall  in  with  prince 
Eugene's  dispositions,  whom  the  States  had  cho- 
sen for  their  general,  and  of  whose  conduct  in 
this  conjuncture  the  queen  had  too  much  reason 
to  be  jealous.  But  her  majesty,  who  was  resolved 
to  do  her  utmost  toward  putting  a  good  and 
Bpeedy  end  to  the  war,  having  placed  the  duke 
of  Ormond  at  the  head  of  her  forces  in  Flanders, 
where  he  was  now  arrived,  directed  him  to  keep 
all  the  troops  in  British  pay,  whether  subjects  or 
foreigners,  immediately  under  his  own  command; 
and  to  be  cautious,  for  a  while,  in  engaging  in 
any  action  of  importance,  unless  upon  a  very  ap- 
parent advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  queen 
determined  to  make  one  thorough  trial  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  States,  by  allowing  them  the  ut^- 
most  concessions  that  could  any  way  suit  eidier 
with  her  safety  or  honour.  She  therefore  directed 
her  ministers  at  Utrecht  to  tell  the  Dutch,  **  That 
in  order  to  show  how  desirous  she  was  to  live  in 
perfect  amity  with  that  republick,  she  would  re- 
sign up  the  fifteen  per  cent,  advantage  upon  Eng- 
lish goods  sent  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  which 
the  French  king  had  oflfered  her  by  a  power  froni 
his  grandson;  and  be  content  to  reduce  that 
trade,  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under  the  late 
king  of  Spain.  She  would  accept  of  any  tolerable 
softening  of  those  words  in  the  seventh  article  of 
the  Barrier- treaty,  where  it  is  said,  *  The  States 
shall  have  power,  in  case  of  an  apparent  attack^ 
to  put  as  many  troops  as  they  please  into  all  the 
•places  of  the  Netherlands,'  without  specifying  an 

attack 
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attack  from  the  side  of  France,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done;  otherwise,  the  queen  might  justly 
think  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Britain.  Her  majesty  likewise  consented, 
that  the  States  should  keep  Nieuport,  Dender- 
mond,  and  the  castle  of  Ghent,  as  an  addition 
to  their  barrier,  although  she  were  sensible  how 
injurious  those  concessions  would  be  to  the  trade 
of  her  subjects ;  and  would  wave  the  demand  of 
Ostend  being  delivered  into  her  hands,  which  she 
might  with  justice  insist  on.  In  return  for  all 
thjis,  that  the  queen' only  desired  the  ministers  of 
the  States  would  enter  into  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  her's ;  and  settle  between  them  some 
plan  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  give' rea- 
sonable content  to  all  her  allies,  and  whieh  her 
majesty  would  endeavour  to  bring  France  to  con- 
sent to.  She  desired  the  trade  of  her  kingdoms 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  towns  of  their 
barrier,  might  be  upon  as  good  a  foot  as  it  wa^ 
before  the  war  began:  that  the  Dutch  would  not 
insist  to  have  a  share  in  the  assiento,  to  which 
they  had  not  the  least  pretensions ;  and  that  they 
urould  no  longer  encourage  the  intrigues  of  a  fac-^ 
tton  against  her  government  Her  majesty  assured 
them,  in  plain  terms.  That  her  own  future  mea- 
sures, and  the  conduct  of  her  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  wholly  governed  by  their  behaviour  in 
these  points  ;  and  that  her  offers  were  only  con- 
ditional, in  case  of  their  compliance  with  what 
she  desired." 

But  all  these  proofs  of  the  queen's  kindness 
auA  sincerity  could  not  avail  The  Dutch  mini- 
•iters  pleaded,  ^^  They  had  no  power  to  concert 
9  youyik  o  thQ 
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the  {>Un  of  general  peace  with  those  of  Britsun.'' 
However,  they  assured  the  latter,  ^'  That  the  as* 
siento  was  the  only  difficulty  which  stuck  with 
their  masters."*  Whereupon,  at  their  desire,  n 
contract  for  that  traffick  was  twice  read  to  them^ 
^fter  which,  they  appeared  very  well  satisjEied, 
^nd  said,  "  They  would  go  to  the  Hague,  for 
farther  instructions."  Thither  they  went;  9Xid 
after  a  week's  absence,  returned  the  same  answer^ 
"  That  they  had  no  power  to  settle  a  scheme  of 
peace :  but  could  only  discourse  of  it  when  the 
fiifficuUies  of  the  Barrier-treaty  were  over."  Aad 
mons.  Quy$  took  a  journey  to  Amsterdam,  on 
purpose  to  stir  up  that  city,  where  he  was  pen* 
s;onaryi  against  yielding  the  assiento  to  Britain : 
h^^ut  was  unsuccessful  in  his  negotiation ;  the  point 
hieing  yii^lded  up  tbere^  and  in  most  other  towns 
in  Holland. 

It  will  have  an  odd  sound  in  history,  and  ap« 
pear  hardly  credible,  that  in  several  petty  repub^ 
licks  of  single  towns,  which  make  up  the  States^ 
Qeneral,  it  should  be  formally  debated,  vhe&er 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  preserved  the 
commonwealth  at  the  charge  of  so  many  miUioos^ 
should  be  su0ered  to  enjoy,  after  the  peaqe,  llie 
lijberty  granted  her  by  Spain,  of  selling  African 
^l^ves  in  the  Spanish  dominions  of  America !  Bu% 
there  was  a  prevailing  faction  at  the  Hague,  via- 
l^tly  bent  against  any  peace,  where  the  queen 
must  act  that  part  which  they  had  intended  fojt 
themselves.  These  politicians,  who  held  constant 
correspondence,  with  their  old  dejected  fkiendain 
England,  were  daily  fed  "vi^ith  the  vain  hopes  of 
^e  queen's  de^ih,  or  (he  party's  xestqfation.  Tfa&jr 
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likewise  endeavoured  to  spin  out  the  time,  till 
prince  Eugene's  activity  had  pushed  on  some  great 
event,  which  might  govern  or  perplex  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Therefore  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries, who  proceeded*  by  the  instructions  of  those 
mistaken  patriots,  acted  in  every  point  with  a 
ispirit  of  litigiousness,  than  which  nothing  could 
give  greater  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  a  strict 
union  between  the  allies,  but  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  being  doubtless  the  only  means  for 
procuring  safe  and  honourable  terms  from  France. 

But  neither  was  this  the  worst :  for  the  queen 
received  undoubted  intelligence  from  Utrecht, 
that  the  Dutch  were  again  attempting  a  separate 
correspondence  with  France ;  and  by  letters  in- 
tercepted here  from  Vienna,  it  was  found  that  the 
Imperfal  court,  whose  ministers  were  in  the  ut- 
most confidence  with  those  of  Holland,  expressed 
the  most  furious  rage  against  her  majesty,  for  the 
steps  she  had  taken  to  advance  a  peace. 

This  unjustifiable  treatment  the  queen  could  not 
digest,  from  an  ally  upon  whom  she  had  conferred 
TO  many  signal  obligations,  whom  she  had  used 
with  so  much  indulgence  and  sincerity,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  had  so 
often  invited  to  go  along  with  her,  in  every  mo- 
tion toward  a  peace.  She  apprehended  likewise, 
that  the  negotiation  might  be  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  if  France  could  be  secure  of  easier  condi-? 
tions  in  Holland,  or  might  think  that  Britaia 
wasted  power  to  influence  the  whole  confederacy. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  to  exert 
her&cif  with  vigour,  steadiness,  and  dispatch;  and, 
iii  tfae^  beginning  of  May^  seat  her  commands  tiji 
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the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  repair  immccHately  to 
England,  in  order  to  consult  with  her  ministers 
what  was  proper  to  be  done. 

The  proposal  abovementioned,  for  preventing 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain,  met  with  many 
difficulties ;  mons.  de  Torcy  raising  objections 
against  several  parts  of  it.  But  the  queen  refused 
to  proceed  any  farther  with  France,  until  this 
•weighty  point  were  fully  settled  to  her  satisfac- 
tion ;  after  which,  she  promised  to  grant  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  provided  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dunkirk  might  be  delivered  as  a  pledge  into  her 
hands;  and  proposed  that  Ipres  might  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Dutch,  if  they  would  consent  to  come 
into  the  suspension.  France  absolutely  refused 
the  latter;  and  the  States- General  having  acted 
in  perpetual  contradiction  to  her  majesty,  she 
pressed  that  matter  no  farther,  because  she  doubt- 
ed they  would  not  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 
However  she  resolved  to  put  a  speedy  end,  or  at 
least  intermission,  to  her  own  share  in  the  war: 
and  the  French  having  declared  themselves  ready 
to  agree  to  her  expedients  for  preventing  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  and  consented  to  the  delivery 
of  Dunkirk,  positive  orders  were  sent  to  the  duke 
©f  Ormond,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  battle  or 
siege,  until  he  had  farther  instructions :  but  he 
was  directed  to  conceal  his  orders;  and. to  find 
the  best  excuses  he  could,  if  any  pressing  occa- 
sion should  offer. 

The  reasons  for  this  unusual  proceeding,  which 
made  a  mighty  noise,  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
justify  it;  for,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made 
between  us  and.  France,  a  courier  wa9  then  dis- 
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patched  from  Fontainbleau  to  Madrid,  with  the 
offer  of  an  alternative  to  Philip  either  of  resigning 
Spain  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  upon  the 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  France,  and  some  present 
advantage,  which,  not  having  been  accepted,  is 
needless  to  dilate  on ;  or  of  adhering  to  Spain, 
and  renouncing  all  future  claim  to  France  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity. 

Until  it  could  be  known  which  part  Philip  would 
ftccept,  the  queen  would  not  take  possession  of 
Dunkirk,  nor  suffer  an  armistice  to  be  declared. 
But,  however,  since  the  most  christian  king  had 
agreed  that  his  grandson  should  be  forced,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  to  make  his  choice  immediately;  her 
majesty  could  not  endure  to  think,  that  perhaps 
some  thousands  of  lives  of  her  own  subjects  and 
allie3  might  be  sacrificed  without  necessity,  if  an 
occasibn  should  be  found  or  sought  for  fighting 
a  battle;  which,  she  very  well  knew,  prince  Eu- 
gene would  eagerly  attempt,  and  put  all  into  con- 
fusion, to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  the  enmity  of 
his  new  masters  the  Dutch,  and  the  rage  of  his 
.court. 

But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  every  other 
quaHty  that  can  accomplish  or  adorn  a  great  man, 
inherits  all  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  his  ancestors, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of  his  com- 
mission ;  for  prince  Eugene,  and  all  the  field-depu- 
ties of  the  States,  had  begun  already  to  talk  either 
of  attacking  the  enemy,  or  besieging  Quesnoy ; 
the  confederate  army  being  now  all  joined  by  the 
troops  they  expected.  And  accordingly,  about 
three  days  after  the  duke  had  received  those  orders 
from  court,  it  was  proposed  to  his  grace,  at  a 
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meeting  with  the  prince  and  deputies,  "  That  the 
French  army  should  he  attacked,  their  camp  hav- 
ing heen  viewed,  and  a  great  opportunity  offering 
to  do  it  with  success;  for  the  niareschal  de  Villars, 
who  had  notice  sent  him  by  mons.  de  Torcy  of 
what  was  passing,  and  had  signified  the  same  by 
a  trumpet  to  the  duke,  showed  less  vigilance  than 
was  usual  to  that  general ;  taking  no  precautions 
to  secure  his  camp,  or  observe  the  motions  of  the 
allies,  probably  on  purpose  to  provoke  them.** 
The  duke  said,  *'  That  the  earl  of  Strafford's  sud- 
den departure  for  England  made  him  believe  there 
was  something  of  consequence  now  transacting^ 
M'hich  would  be  known  in  four  or  five  days;  and 
therefore  desired  they  would  defer  this,  or  any 
Other  undertaking,  until  he  could  receive  fresh 
letters  front  England."  Whereupon  the  prince 
and  deputies  immediately  told  the  duke,  "  That 
tliey  looked  for  such  an  answer  as  he  had  given 
them :  that  they  had  suspected  our  measures  for 
some  time ;  and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed 
l?y  the  express  his.  grace  had  so  lately  received,  aa 
well  as  by  the  negligence  of  mons.  Villars."  They 
appeared  extremely  dissatisfied ;  and  the  deputies 
told  the  duke,  "  That  they  would  immediately 
send  an  account  of  his  answer  to  their  masters  :** 
which  th^y  accordingly  did ;  and  soon  after,  by 
order  frdm  the  States,  wrote  him  an  expost^ilating 
letter,  in  a,  styl^  less  respectful  than  became  them; 
desiring  lum,  among  other  things,  to  explain  him- 
self, whether  he  had  positive  orders  not  to  fight 
the  French;  and  afterwards  told  him,  "  They 
n^ere  sure  he  had  such  orders;  otherwise  he  could 
not  answer  what  he  had  done."  But  the  duke  atill 
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waved  the  question ;  saying,  "  He  would  be  glad 
tc  have'  letters  from  England,  before  he  entered 
upon  action ;  and  that  he  expected  them  daily." 

Upon'  this  incident^  the  ministers  and  generalsr 
of  tlie  allies  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  vented 
their  fuiy  in  violent  expressions  against  the  queen, 
and  those  she  employed  in  her  councils;  said, 
"  They  were  betrayed  by  Britain  ;^  and  assumed 
the  countenance  of  those  who  think  they  have 
received  an  injury,  aiid  are  disposed  to  return' 
it 

The  duke  of  Ormond's  army  consisted  of 
eighteen  thousand  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  hired  from  other  princes, 
cifCher  wholly  by  the  queen,  or  jointly  by  'her  and 
the  States.  The  duke  immediately  informed  the 
Court  of  the  dispositions  he  found  among  the 
foreign  generals  upon  this  occasion ;  and  ^'  that 
Bponi  an  exigency,  he  could  only  depend  on  the 
Britisb  troops  adhering  to  him ;  tJiose  of  Hanover 
having  already  determined  to  desert  to  thef 
Dutch,  and  tempted  the  Danes  to  do  the  like ; 
«fid  that  he  had  rieason  to  suppose  the  same  of 
the  rest/' 

Upon  the  news  arriving  it  Utrecht,  that  the 
doke  of  Ormond  had  refused  to  engage  in  any 
action  against  the  enemy;  the  Dutch  minister^ 
ibeve  went  immediately  to  make  their  complaints 
to  the  lord  privy-seal :  aggravating  the  strangeness 
€>f  this  proceeding,  together  with  the  consequence 
df  it,  in  the  loss  of  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  the  French  army,  and  the 
iRseontent  it  must  needs  create  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  confederates ;  adding,  <'  How  hard 
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it  was,  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  have  no  communication  of  what  was  don^ 
in  a  point  which  so  nearly  concerned  them.'* 
They  concluded,  "  That  the  duke  must  needs 
have  a^cted  by  orders;"  and  desired  his  lordship 
to  write,  both  to  court  and  to  his  grace,  what 
they  had  now  said. 

The  bishqp  answered,  ''  That  he  knew  nothing 
of  this   fact,  but  what  they  had  told  him ;  and 
therefore    Avas   not  prepared    with    a    reply   to 
their  representations :  only,  in  general,  he  could 
venture  to  say,  that  this  case  appeared  very  like 
the   conduct  of  their  field-deputies  upon  former 
occasions:   tl^at  if  such  orders  were  given,  they 
were   certainly,  bi^ilt  upon  very. justifiable  foun- 
dations; and  wQuld  soon  be  so  explained,  as  to 
convince  the  States  and  all  the  world,  that  the 
common  interest  would   be  better  provided  for 
another  way,  than  by  a  battle  or  siege:  that  the 
want  pf  communication,  which  they  complained 
of,    could  not  make :  the    States   so   uneasy,  as 
their  declining,  to    receive    it   had    made    the 
queen,  who  had,:  used   her   utmost   endeavours 
to  persuade   them  to  concur   with  her  in   con- 
certing every  step  toward  ^  general  peace,   and 
settling  such  a  plan  as  both  .sjdejs  ipight  approve^ 
and  adhere  to;  but,  to  this  d^y,  the  States  had 
pot  thought  fit  to  accept  those    offers,   or    to 
authorize  any  of  their  ministers,   to  treat  witlv 
Jier  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  upon  that  affair^ 
although    they  had    been    pressed    to    it    ever" 
since  the  negotiation  began :   that  his  lordship, 
to  show,    that   he    did  not   speak  his  private 
^ei}se  alone,  took  this   opportunity    to  execqt^ 

the 
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the  orders  he  had  received  the  evening  before^ 
by  declaring  %o  them,  that  all  her  majesty's  offers 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  her  and 
the    States,    were   founded    upon    this    express 
cpndition,   that   they   should  come  immediately 
into  the  queen's  measures,  and  act  openly   and 
sjiac^rely  with  her;  and  that,  from  their  con- 
duct so  directly  .contrary,  she  now  looked  upon 
hdrs^lf  to,  be  under  no  obligation  to  them." 
.^  j^Ionsieur  Buys  and  his  colleagues  were  stunned 
\ir|tjh  this  declaration,  made   to   them  at  a  time 
>yl)en    they    pretended  to    think    the    right  of 
^m plaining  to  be  on  their  side,   and  had  come 
%q,  the  bishop  upon   that  errand.     But  after  their 
surprise  was  abated,  and  Buys's  long  reasonings 
9t :  .an  end,   they   began  to  think  how  matters 
.XDight  be  retrieved  ;  and  were  of  opinion,  that 
tijaj^  States  should  immediately  dispatch  a  minister 
tQ   England,   unless  his  lordship  were  empow- 
ered  to  treat  with  them ;  which,  without  new 
cofnmands,  he  said,  he  was  not    They  after- 
iivards  desired  to  know  of  the  bishop,  what  the 
ineaning  was  of  the  last  words  in  his  declaration^ 
'Vf^^t  her  majesty  looked  upon  herself  to  be 
u^ider  no  obligation  to  them."    He  told   them 
his  ppinion,    ^^  That  as   the  queen  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  concert  with  the  States  the  con- 
ilitions  of  a  peace ;  so,  upon  their  declining  the 
concert  so  frequently  offered,  she  was  acquitted  of 
that  obligation  :  but  that  he  verily  believed,  what- 
ever measures  her.  majesty  should  take,  she  would 
always  have  a  friendly  regard    to   the  interest 
of  their  commonwealth ;  and  thal^  as  their  un- 
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kindness  had  been  very  unexpected  Md  dkr- 
srgreeable  to  het  majesty,  so  their  edmplian(56 
i^^ould  be  eqa^By  pleasing  *" 

I  have  been  th^  more  circumstantial  in  relating 
this  affaiir,  because  it  furmi^bed  abundance  6f 
discourse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  wild  conjec- 
tures and  misfepresentatidtts,  3^  well  herie  aa  m 
Holland,  especially  that  part  which  concertied 
the  duke  of  Ormond ;  for  tha  angry  faction  in- 
the  house  of  commons,  upon  the  first  intelligence 
that  the  duke  had  declined  to  act  offensively 
dgainst  France,  in  concurrence  with  the  allies^ 
Ittoved  for  an  address,  wherein  the  queen  should 
be  informed  of  "  the  deep  concern  of  her  com^^ 
ffiOiiSj  for  the  dangerous  consequences  to  th<f 
common  cause,  which  muSt  arise  from  thi» 
l^roceeding  of  her  general ;  and  to  beseecfc  her, 
thit  speedy  instt\ictions  might  be  given  to  tire 
duke  t(i  prosecute  the  war  wirh  vigour,  in  ordef 
fd  quiet  the  minds  of  her  people,  &c/'  But  it 
great  majority  was  against  this^  motion ;  and  it 
dissolution  drawn  up,  and  preisented  to  the  qneeii 
by  the  whole  house,  of  a  quite  contrary  tenour  s 
"  That  they  had  an  entire  confidence  in  her 
majesty's  mo^t  gracious  ^promise,  to  commuttiu 
cate  to  her  parliament  the  te^ms  of  the  peace 
before  the  satne  should  be  concluded  ;  and  tbi(t 
they  would  support  her  majesty^  i»  obtaining  att 
Ijionourable  and  safe  peace,  against  all  suck  |>er^ 
sons,  either  at  home  or  abroad>  who  bavee^ 
deavoured,  or  shall  endeavour,  to  obstruct  the 
«ame.** 

The  courier  sent  with  the  alternative  to  S|^a?n 

was 
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was  now  returued,  with  an  account  that  Phih*p 
had  chosen  to  renounce  Franca  for  himself  and 
his  posterity ;  whereof  the  queen  having  received 
qotiqe,  her  majesty,  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  a^ 
long  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  laid 
before  them  the  terms  of  a  general  peace^  stipu* 
lated  between  her  and  France,  This  speech  being 
the  plan  whereby  both  France  and  the  allies 
have  been  obliged  to  proceed  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  desire  the  reader's 
leave  to  insert  it  at  length,  although  I  believe  it 
l)a$  been  already  in  most  hands  : 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

*'  The  making  of  peace  and  war  is  the  un« 
doubted  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Yet  such 
the  just  confidence    I    place  in   you,    that 

the  opening  of  this  session  I  acquainted  you 
1;hat  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace  was  begun ; 
^Uoid  afterwards  by  messages,  I  promised  to  com- 
lOaunicate  to  you  the  terms  of  peace,  before  the 
fianie  should  be  concluded. 

**  In  pursuance  of  that  promise,  I  now  come  to 
let  you  know  upon  what  terms  a  general  peace 
^lEiay  be  made. 

*'  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulties  which  arise 
^oni  the  very  nature  of  ^tliis  aifair ;  and  it  is  but 
ti-oo  apparent,  that  the^e  difficulties  have  been  in« 
Creased  by  other  obstructions  artfully  contrived 
^O  hinder  this  great  and  good  work. 

*'  Nothing,  however,  has  moved  me  from  stea- 
dily pursuing,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  interests 
of  my  own  kingdoms  i  and  IJaave  not  omitted 
any  thing  which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies 
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vhat  is  due  to  them  by  treaties,  and  what  is  iie« 
cessary  for  their  security. 
.  "  The  assuring  of  the  protestant  succession,  as 
by  law  established,  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  to 
these  kingdoms,  being  what  I  have  nearest  at 
heart ;  particular  care  is  taken,  not  only  to  have 
that  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  to 
have  an  additional  security,  by  the  ren^oval  of 
that  person  out  of  the  dominions  of  France,  who 
has  pretended  to  disturb  this  settlement. 

. ".  The  apprehension .  that  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France,  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  begin  this  war ;  and  the  effectual 
preventing  of  such  a  union,  was  the  principle  I 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty : 
former  examples,  and  the  late  negotiations,  suffi- 
ciently show  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  means  to 
accomplish  this  work.  I  would  not  content  my- 
self  with  such  as  are  speculative,  or  depend  on 
treaties  only ;  I  insisted  on  what  was  solid,  and 
to  have  at  hand  the  power  of  executing  what 
should  be  agreed. 

**  I  can  therefore  now  tell  you,  that  France  at 
last  is  brought  to  offer,  that  the  duke  of  Anjou 
shall,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  renounce 
for  ever  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and 
that  this  impprtant  article  may  be  exposed  to 
no  hazard,  the  performance  is  to  accompany  the- 
promise. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  succession  to  the  crown  - 
of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of 
the  present  dauphin  and  his  sons,  to  be  in  the 
duke  of  Berry  and  his  sons,  in  the  duke  of  Orleans 

apd 
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ind  his  sons,  and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  house 
offiourbon^ 

^^  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  succession  to 
those  dominions,  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
::hildren,  is  to  descend  to  such  prince  as  shall  be 
igreed  upon  at  the  treaty;  for  ever  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

"  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settle- 
ments before  mentioned,  it  is  farther  offered,  that 
they  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong  and  so» 
leoin  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  that 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  this  other  powers 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  guarantees 
to  the  same. 

**  The  nature  of  this  proposal  is  such,  that  it 
ei^iecutes  itself:  the  interest  of  Spain  is,  to  support 
it ;  and  in  France,  the  persons  to  whom  that 
succession  is  to  belong,  will  be  ready  and  power- 
ful enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 

"  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually 
divided  than  ever.  And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of 
Crod,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in  Eu*^ 
Tope,  and  remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents  as 
'human  affairs  can  be  exempted  from. 

"A  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  king* 
doms  and  France  has  been  entered  upon ;  but 
the  excessive  duties  laid  on  some  goods,  and  the 
prohibition  of  others,  make  it  impossible  to  finish 
tihis  work  so  soon  as  were  to  be  desired.  Care  is 
however  taken  to  establish  a  method  of  settling 
this  matter ;  and  in  the  mean  time  provision  1% 
made,  that  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
shall  be  granted  to  any  other  nation  by  France, 
shall  be  granted  in  like  manner  to  us. 

**  The 
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"  The  division  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher, 
between  us  and  the  French,  having  been  the 
cause  of  great  inconveniency  and  damage  to  my 
subjects ;  I  have  demanded  to  have  an  absolute 
cession  made  to  me  of  that  whole  island :  and 
France  agrees  to  this  demand, 

"  Our  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned,  in  the 
trade  of  North  America,  that  I  have  used  my  ut- 
most endeavours  to  adjust  that  article  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner.  France  consents  to  restore  to 
us  the  whole  Bay  and  Straits  of  Hudson  ;  to  de* 
liver  up  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  Pla* 
centia;  and  to  make  an  absolute  ces^on  of 
Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca* 
die. 

"  The  safety  of  our  home  trade  will  be  better 
provided  for  by  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

^^  Our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  British  in^ 
terest  and  influence  in  those  parts,  will  be  secure 
by  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
with  the  whole  island  of  Minorca ;  which  are  of- 
fered  to  remain  in  my  hands. 

*^  The  trade  to  Spain  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
may  in  general  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  tiiite  of 
the  late  king  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
a  particular  provision  be  made,  that  all  advan*^ 
tages,  rights,  or  privileges,  which  have  been 
granted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted^  by 
Spain  to  any  other  nation,  shall  be  in  like  mfltener 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

^^  But,  the  part  which  we  have  bom  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  war,  entitling  us  to  some  distmc** 
tkm  in  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  insisted,  assi 
obtained,  that  the  assiento,  or  contract  for  fur^ 
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nishing  th^  Spaqiah  Wjest  Indies  with*  ijegro€a> 
Bhall  be  m^de  with  us,  for  tte  terin  of  thirty 
years,  in  the  same  manner  its  hasH^en  emjoycd  t>y 
the  French  for  ten  years  past. 

**  I  have  BQt  taken  upon  me  to  deternvine  the 
interests  of  our  confederates  :  these  must  he  ad-p 
justed  in  the  congress  a,t  Utrecht ;  where  xny  best 
endeavours  shall  be  employed,  as  they  have  hi* 
thertp  qonstaatly  been,  to  procure  to  every  oae 
of  th^m  all  just  a,nd  reasonable  sati&factioa.  la 
thi^  wean  time,  I  think  it  po-oper  to  acc[;Uaiiit  you, 
that  Fringe  offers  to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier 
©f  th*  empire;  to  yield  Brisack,.  the  fort  of 
J^ehX,  and  Laudau ;  and  to  raae  all  the  fortresses 
]both  pn  the  othier  ^ide  of  the  J^Um,  9»d  in  that 
river.  ' 

"As  to  the  prote$ta»t  interes^t  in  Germany; 
there  will  be,  oa  the  part  of  FranQ^  pp  ob^cicttoii 
%Q  thei  rei^ttUog  thereof  on  the  foot  of  thje  Uestj 
of  Westphalia* 

"  The  Spanish  Low  Countries  may  go  to.  Ms 
in)|^riaJi  9>aje^y ;  the  Idngdoma  of  Naples  and 
Sar<diDib;»  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  fbe  places  be«- 
longing  itq  Spaio  on  the  coasrt.  of  Tuaeany,  may 
likewise  :he  yielde.d  by  th^  tceaty  of  peace  ta  tkn 
empemr. 

^VAs  to  the  hlogdom  of  Sicily;  though  them 
remains  no  dispute  conceraijig  the  cession,  of  it  by 
ihit  duke  of  Anjou,  yet  the  di^poditioob  theieof  is 
not  yet  determined. 

**  The  interests  of  the  Statesi- General  with  re- 
spect to  comjpseroe^  aire  agreed  to,  as  they  bam 
been  demanded  ;hy  their  aw  a  nuiinister%  with  tiaa 

exception 
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exception  only  of  some  very  few  specie^  of  mer- 
chandize; and  the  entire  barrier,  aa  demanded 
by  the  States  in*1709  from  France,  except  two  or 
three  places  at  most. 

"  As  to  these  exceptions,  several  expedients 
are  proposed :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  bar- 
rier may  be  so  settled,  as  to  render  that  republick 
perfectly  secure  against  any  enterprize  on  the 
part  of  France ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
my  engagements  upon  this  head  with  the  States. 

*^  The  demands  of  Portugal  depending  on  the 
disposition  of  Spain,  and  that  article  having  been 
long  in  dispute,  it  has  not  been  yet  possible  to 
make  any  considerable  progress  therein :  but  my 
plenipotentiaries  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  that  king  in  his  pretensions. 

"  Those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  are  such  as,  I 
hope,  will  admit  of  little  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
France ;  and  my  utmost  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting,  to  procure  all  I  am  able  to  so  good  an 
ally. 

"  The  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1709,  and  the  offers  now 
made  by  France,  is  very  inconsiderable:  but,  that 
prince  having  so  signally  distinguished  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  common  cause,  1  am  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  him  still  farther  advantages. 

*^  France  has  consented,  that  the  elector  Palatine 
shall  continue  his  present  rank  among  the  electors, 
and  remain  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

"  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewise  acknowledged 
in  the  house  of  Hanover,  according  to  the^  article 
inserted,  at  that  prince's  desire^  in  my  demands. 

"And 
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^'  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the  allies.  I  make  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  secure  their  several  inte- 
rests. 

*^  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

"  I  have  now  communicated  to  you  not  only 
the  terms  of  peace,  which  may,  by  the  future 
treaty,  be  obtained  for  my  own  subjects;  but 
likewise  the  proposals  of  France,  for  satisfying 
our  allies. 

.  "  The  form?r,  are  such  as  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, to  make  my  people  some  amends,  for  that 
great  and  unequal  burden  which  they  have  lain 
under,  through  the  whole  course  of  tliis  war;  and 
I  am  willing  to  hope  that  none  of  our  confede- 
rates, and  especially  those  to  whom  so  great  ac- 
cessions of  dominion  and  power  are  to  accrue  by 
this  peace,  will  envy  Britain  her  share  in  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  it. 

"  The  latter,  are  not  so  perfectly  adjusted,  as  a 
ittle  more  time  might  have  rendered  them ;  but, 
he  season  of  the  year  making  it  necessary  to  put 
m .  end  to  this  session,  I  resolved  no  longer  to 
lefer  communicating  these  matters  to  you. 

**  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  all  fully 
persuaded,  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  on  my 
►art,  in  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  to  bring 
he  peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy  issue ;  and  I  de- 
fend on  your  entire  confidence  in  me,  and  your 
iheerful  concurrence  with  me." 
.  The  discontented  party  in  the  house  of  com- 
nonsy  finding  t)ie  torrent  against  them  not  to 
)c  stemmed;  suspended  their  opposition ;  by" which 
means,  an  address  was  voted,  nemine  contradicente^ 
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to  acknowledge  her  majesty's  condescension,  to 
express  their  satisfaction  in  what  she  had  already 
done,  and  to  desire  she  would  please  to  proceed 
with  the  present  negotiations,  for  obtaining  a 
speedy  peace. 

During  these  transactions  at  home*  the  duke  of 
Orniond  was  in  a  very  uneasy  situation  at  the  armyy 
employed  in  practising  those  arts,  which  perhaps 
are  fitter  for  a  subtle  negotiator,  than  a  great  com- 
mander.    But,  as  he  had  always  proved  his  obe- 
dience where  courage  or  conduct  could  be  of  use; 
so,  the  duty  he  professed  to  his  prince,  made  him 
Submit  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  however  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture, if  it  were  for  her  majesty's  service.     He  hadL 
sent  early  notice  to  the  ministers,  *'  That  he  coul(S- 
not  depend  upon  the  foreign  forces  in  the  queen'9 
pay;"  and  he  now  found  some'  attempts  weie  al — 
ready  begun,  to  seduce  them. 

While  the  courier  was  expected  from  Madrfd, 
the  duke  had  orders  to  inform  the  mareschal  d 
Vrllars  of  the  true  state  of  this  affair;  and  "Tha. 
his  grace  would  have  decisive  orders  in  three  o 
four  days."     In  the  mean  time,  he  desired  th 
mareschal  would  not  oblige  him  to  come  to  an 
action,  either  to  defend-  himself,  or  to  join 
prince  Eugene's  army;  which  he  must  necessaril 
do,  if  the  prince  were  attacked. 

When  the  courier  was  arrived  with  the  accou^i^  ^ 
that  Philip  had  chosen  to  accept  of  Spain,  h^^^ 
majesty  had  proposed  to  France  a  suspension  c^f 
arms  for  two  months  (to  be  prolonged  to  three  c^^ 
four)  between  the  armies  now  in  Flandersj;  upo» 
i^e  following  conditions:  -     - 
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'.^  That,  during  the  suspension,  endeavours  should 
b6  used  for  concluding  a  general  peace ;  or,  at  least; 
the  article  for  preventing  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  should  be  punctually  executed,  by  Philip's 
renouncing  France  for  himself  and  his  posterity ; 
and  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  in  like  manner,  re- 
nouncing Spain ;  and  that  the  town,  citadel,  and 
forts  of  Dunkirk^  should  be  immediately  delivered 
into  the  queen's  hands."  Her  majesty,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavoured  to  get  Cambray  for  the  Dutch, 
provided  they  would  come  into  the  suspension. 
Bat  this  was  absolutely  rejected  by  France;  which 
that  court  never  would  have  ventured  to  do,  if 
those  allies  could  have  been  prevailed  on.  to  have 
acted  with  sincerity  and  openness,  in  concert  with 
her  majesty,  as  her  plenipotentiaries  had  always 
desired.  However,  the  queen  promised,  "  That  if 
the  States  would  yield  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
they  should  have  some  valuable  pledge  put  into 
their  possession." 

But  now  fresh  intelligence  daily  arrived,  both 
from  Utrecht  and  the  army,  of  attempts  to  make 
the  troops  in  her  majesty's  pay  desert  her  service; 
and  a  design  even  of  seizing  the  British  forces  was 
Whispered  about,  and  with  reason  suspected. 

When  the  queen's  speech  was  published  in  Hol- 
land, the  lord  privy-seal  told  the  Dutch  ministers 
at  Utrecht,  "  That  what  her  majesty  had  laid  be- 
fore her  parhament  could  not,  according  to  the 
rules  of  treaty,  be  looked  on  as  the  utmost  of  what 
France  would  yield  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation; 
but  only  the  utmost  of  what  that  crown  would 
propose,  in  order  to  form  the  plan  of  a  peace:  that 
these  conditions  would  certainly  have  beea  better, 
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if  the  States  had  thought  fit  to  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  her  majesty^  as  she  had  so  ireqaently 
exhorted  them  to  do  :  that  nothing  but  the  want 
of  harmony  among   the  allies  had  spirited   the 
French  to   stand  out  so  long :   that  the  queen 
would  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  her  power, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  comply ;  and  did  not  doubt 
of  getting  them  reasonable  satisfaction,  both  in 
relation  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade."   But  this 
reasoning  made  no  impression.     The  Dutch  mi- 
nisters said,  "  The  queen's  speech  had  deprived 
them  of  the  fruits  of  the  war."   They  were  in  pain 
lest  Lisle  and  Tournay  might  be  two  of  the  towns 
to  be  excepted  out  of  their  barrier.     The  rest  of 
the  allies  grew  angry,  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch. 
The  populace  in  Holland  began  to  be  inflamed : 
they  publickly   talked,    **  That  Britain  had  be- 
trayed them."    Sermons  were  preached  in  several 
towns  of  their  provinces,  whether  by  direction  or 
ooiniivance,  filled  with  the  highest  instances  cf 
disrespect  to  her  Britannick  majesty,  whom  they 
charged  as  a  papist,   and  an  enemy  to  their  coun*- 
try.     The  lord  privy- seal  himself  believed  some- 
thing extraordinary  was  in  agitation,  and  that  his 
own  person  was  in  danger  fvofm  the  fury  of  the 
people. 

It  is  certain  that  the  States-  appeared,  but  a  few 
days  before,  very  much  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  measures  the  queen  had  taken;  and  would 
have  consented  to  a  general  armistice,  if  count 
Zinzendorf,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries^  for'  the 
emperor,  had  not,  by  direct  orders  from  bis  court, 
employed  himself  in  sowing  jealousies  between 
Biitaiii  and   the  States ;    anil  at  the  same  time 

taiad^ 
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made  prodigious  offers  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to 
the  ministers  of  Prussia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Ha- 
nover, for  continuing  the  war.  That  those  three 
electors,  who  contributed  nothing  except  bodies 
of  men  in  return  of  pay  and  subsidies,  should 
readily  accept  the  proposals  of  the  emperor,  is 
easy  to  be  accounted  for.  What  appears  hardly 
/credible  is,  that  a  grave  republick,  usually  cau- 
tious enough  in  making  their  bargains,  should 
venture  to  reject  the  thoughts  of  a  peace  upon 
the  promises  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  little 
validity  whereof  they  had  so  long  experienced ; 
and  especially  when  they  counted  upon  losing  the 
support  of  Britain,  their  most  powerful  ally :  but 
the  false  hopes  given  them  by  their  friends  in 
England,  of  some  new  change  in  their  favour ;  or 
an  imagination  of  bringing  France  to  better  terms, 
by  the  appearance  of  resolution;  added  to  the 
weakness  or  corruption  of  some  who  administered 
their  affairs,  were  the  true  causes  which  first  cre- 
ated, and  afterwards  inflamed,  this  untractable 
temper  among  them. 

The  Dutch  ministers  were  wholly  disconcerted 
and  surprised,  when  the  lord  privy-seal  told  them, 
**  That  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands 
would  be*  necessary ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  intended  very  soon  to  declare  it,  after  he 
had  taken  possession  of  Dunkirk."  But  his  lord- 
ship endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  this 
incident  ought  rather  to  be  a  motive  for  hasten- 
ing the  States  ipto  a  compliance  with  her  majesty. 
He  likewise  communicated  to  the  ministers  of 
the  allies  the  offers  made  by  France,  as  delivered 
in   the   speech  from  the  throne,  which  her  ma- 
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jesty  thought  to  be  satisfactory  ;  and  hoped, 
"  their  masters  would  concur  with  her  in  bringing 
the  peace  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  wherein  each  in 
particular  might  be  assured  of  her  best  offices 
for  advancing  their  just  pretensions.'* 

In   the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
directed  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  no- 
tice from  the  mareschal  de  Villars  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the   town  had  received  orders  from 
his  court  to  deliver  it    But  the  duke  foresaw  many 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  commission. 
He  could  trust  such  an  enterprize  to  no  forces 
except  those  of  her  majesty's  own  subjects.     He 
considered  the  temper  of  the  States  in  this  con- 
juncture; and   was  loth  to  divide  a  small  body 
of  men,  upon  whose  faithfulness  alone  he  could 
depend.     He  thought  it  not  prudent  to  expose 
them  to  march  through  the  enemy's  country,  with 
whom  there  was  yet  neither  peace  nor  truce;  and  he 
had  sufficient  reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  Dutch, 
would  either  not  permit  such  a  detachment  to  pass 
through  their  towns,   (as  themselves  had  more 
than  hinted  to  him)  or  would  seize  them  as  they 
passed  :  besides,  the  duke  had  fairly  signified  to 
mareschal  de  Villars,  *'  that  he  expected  to  be 
deserted  by  all  the  foreign  troops  in  her  majesty'* 
pay,  as  soon  as  the  armistice  should  be  declared  ;'^ 
at  which  the  mareschal  appearing  extremely  dis-^ 
appointed,  said,    **  The  king  his  master  reckoned 
that  all  the  troops   under  his  grace's  commancE 
should  yield  to  the  cessation  ;  and  wondered  hoMT 
it  should   come  to   pass,   that  those   who  might 
be  paid  for  lying  still,  \yould  rather  choose^  aftei* 
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a  ten  years  war,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  new 
masters,  under  whom  they  must  fight  on  for  no- 
thing." In  short,  the  opinion  of  mons.  Villars 
was,  "  That  this  difficulty  cancelled  the  promise 
of  surrendering  Dunkirk;''  which  therefore  he  op- 
posed as  much  as  possible,  in  the  letters  he  writ  to 
his  court 

Upon  the  duke  of  Ormond's  representing  those 
difficulties,  the  queen  altered  her  measures,  and 
Drdered  forces  to  be  sent  from  England  to  take 
[M>ssession  of  Dunkirk.  The  duke  was  likewise 
:;ommanded  to  tell  the  foreign  generals  in  her  ma- 
esty's  service  how  highly  she  would  resent  their 
lesertion ;  after  which  their  masters  must  give  up 
^U  thoughts  of  any  arrears,  either  of  pay  or 
subsidy.  The  lord  privy-seal  spoke  the  same 
anguage  at  Utrecht,  to  the  several  ministers  of 
iie  allies,  as  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  did  to  those 
j^ho  resided  here :  adding,  **  That  the  proceed- 
ng  of  the  foreign  troops  would  be  looked  upon 
18  a  declaration  for,  or  against  her  majesty ;  and 
Lhat  in  case  they  desert  her  service,  she  would  look 
>Bi  herself  as  justified  before  God  and  man,  to 
[continue  her  negotiation  at  Utrecht,  or  any  other 
place,  whether  the  allies  concur  or  not."  And 
particularly  the  Dutch  were  assured,  "  That,  if 
their  masters  seduced  the  forces  hired  by  the 
qpeen,  they  must  take  the  whole  pay,  arrears, 
md  subsidies  on  themselves." 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  preparing  about  this  time 
to  return  to  Utrecht,  with  instructions  proper  to 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  went  first  to  the 
army,  ^nd  there  informed  the  duke  of  Ormond  of 
jgiiet  majesty's  intentions.     He  also  acquainted  the 
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States  deputies  with  the  queen's  uneosmess,  lest, 
by  the  measures  they  w«re  taking,  they  should 
drive  her  to   extremities;  which   she  desired  so 
much  to  avoid.     He  farther  represented  to  them, 
in  the  plainest  terms,    the  provocations  her  ma- 
jesty had   received,  ind  the  grounds  arid  rie^sons 
for  her  present  conduct.     He  likewise  declared  to 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  foreign  troops  in 
the  queen's  pay,  and  in  the  joint  pay  of  Britain 
and  the  States,  "  with  how  much  surprise  her  ma- 
jesty had  heard  that  there  was  the  least  doubt  of 
their  obeying  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Ormond ; 
which,  if  they  refused,  her  majesty  would  esteem 
it  not  only  as  an  indignity  and  affront,  but  as  a 
declaration  against  her ;  and  in  sueh  a  case,^  th^ 
must  look  on  themselves  as  no  farther  entitled  cir 
ther  to  any  arrear,  or  future  pay,  or  subsidies." 

Six  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hill, 
were  now  preparing  to  embark,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Dunkirk;  and  the  duke  of  Onnond, 
upon  the  first  intelligence  sent  him  that  the  French 
were  ready  to  deliver  the  town,  was  to  declare, 
V  He  could  act  no  longer  against  France,''  The 
queen  gave  notice  immediately  of  her  proceedings 
to  the  States.  She  let  them  plainly  know,  ''That 
their  perpetual  caballing  with  her  factious  subjects, 
against  her  authority,  had  forced  her  into  such 
measures,  as  otberwise  she  would  not  have  engaged 
in.  However,  her  majesty  was  willing  yet  to  for- 
get all  that  had  paxed,  and  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  strictest  ties  of  amity,  which  she  hoped  they 
would  now  do ;  since  they  could  not  but  be  .con- 
vinced, by  the  late  dutiful  addresses  of  both 
|ipu^es,  how  far  their  high-mightinesses  h^d  been 

deluded. 
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4eluded^  and  drawn  in  as  instruments  to  serve 
the  tum>  and  gratify  the  passions,  of  a  disaffected 
party  c  that  their  opposition,  and  want  of  con-* 
cert  with  her  majesty's  ministers,  which  she  had 
so  often  invited  them  to,  had  encouraged  France 
to  except  towns  out  of  their  barrier  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  yielded ;  that,  however,  she 
liad  not  precluded  them,  or  any  other  ally,  from 
.demanding  morej  and  even  her  own  terms  were 
but  conditional,  upon  a  supposition  of  a  general 
peace  to  ensue :  that  her  majesty  resolved  to  act 
-upon  the  plan  laid  down  in  her  speech.  "  And  she 
repeated  the  promise  of  her  best  offices  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  States,  if  they  would  deal 
'sincerely  .with  her. 

*  Some  days  before  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  no- 
tice that  orders  were  given  for  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  sent  for  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  allies,  and  asked  them  severally, 
'^^  Whether,  in  case  the  armies  separatee^,  they 
would  march  with  him,  or  stay  with  the  duke  ?'* 
All  of  them,  except  two,  who  commanded  but 
Ismail  bodies,  agreed  to  join  with  the  prince ;  who 
thereupon,  about  three  days  after,  sent  the  duke 
word,  • '  That  he  intended  to  march  the  following 
day -(as  it  was  supposed  to  besiege  Landrecy.)'* 
The  duke  returned  an  answer,  *' That  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  prince's  message,  there  having  been 
-pot  the  least  previous  concert  with  him,  nor  any 
mention  in  the  message,  which  way,  or  upon 
what  design,  the  march  was  intended :  therefore, 
that  the  duke  could  not  resolve  to  march  with 
him;  much  less  could  the  prince  expect  assistance 
fromi  ^he  queen's  army,  in  any  design  undertaken 
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after  this  manner.''  The  duke  told  this  be* 
forehand,  that  he  (the  prince)  might  take  his 
measures  accordingly^  and  not  attribute  to  hex 
majesty's  general,  any  misfortune  that  might 
happen* 

On  the  l6th  of  July,  N.  S.  the  several  generab 
of  tl^  allies  joined  prince  Eugene's  army,  and 
began  their  march,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
dukje  and  the  earl  of  Strafford^  whose  expostula** 
tions  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  stay ;  although 
the  latter  assured  them,  **That  the  queen  had 
made  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  France ;  and 
that  her  forces  would  now  be  left  exposed  to  th^ 
enemy." 

The  next  day  after  this  famous  desertion,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  received  a  letter  from  mons« 
de  Yillars,  with  an  account  that  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dunkirk  should  be*  delivered  .to  Mr. 
Hill  Whereupon  a  cessation  of  arms  was  de- 
clared, by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army ;  which  now  consisted  only  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  men,  all,  of  her  majesty's  sub? 
jects,  except  the  Holsteiners,  and  count  Wallis> 
dragoons.  With  this  small  body  of  men  the  ge- 
neral began  his  march ;  and  pursuant  to  orders 
from  court,  retired  toward  the  sea,  in  the  man- 
ner be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  queen's 
Sjervice,  When  he  came  as  far  as  Flines,  he  was 
told  by  some  of  his  officers,  *'That  the  command- 
ants of  Boqcbaiji,  Douay,  Lisle,  and  Tournay, 
had  refused  tjiem  p^s^^e  through  those  towns, 
or  even  liberty  of  entrance ;  and  said  it  was  by 
order  of  their  masters."  Thp  dwke  immediately 
recollected,  that  when  the  depufips  first  heard  of 

this. 
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liiis  resolution  to  withdraw  his  troops,  they  told 
him,  '^They  hop^d  be  did  not  intend  to  niarch 
through  any  of  their  towns.**     This  made  him 
conclude,  that  the  orders  must  be  general,  and 
that  his  army  would  certainly  meet  with  the  same 
treatment  which  his  officers  had  done.     He  had 
likewise,    before  the  armies  separated,    received 
information  of  some  designs  that  concerned  the 
safety,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  his  own  per- 
son, and  (which  he  much  more  valued)  that  of 
those  few  British  troops  entrusted  to  his  care. 
No   general   was  jever  more   truly  or  deservedly 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  who,    to  a  man,  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  .service; 
and  whose  resentments   were  raised  to  the  ut- 
most, by  the  ingratitude,  as  they  termed  it,  of 
their  deserters. 

Upon  these    provocations,    he   laid  aside  all 
tiioughts  of  returning  to  Dunkirk,    and  began 
to  consider  how  he  might  perform,  in  so  difficult 
a  conjuncture,  something  important  to  the  queen, 
^nd  at  the  same  time  find  a  secure  retreat  for 
Jnis  forces.     He  formed  his  plan  without  com- 
^nunicating  it  to  any  person   whatsoever;    and 
*be  disposition  of  the  army  Ijeing  to  march  to- 
>?f  ard  Warneton,  in  the  way  to  Dunkirk,  he  gave 
sudden  orders  to   lieutenant-general  Cadogan,  to 
change  his  route  (according  to  the  military  phrase) 
5ind  move  toward  Orchies,  a  town  leading  direct- 
ly to  Ghent. 

When  prince  Eugene  and  the  States  deputies 
xeceived  news  of  the  duke's  motions,  they  were 
alarmed  to  the  utmost  degree ;  and  sent  count 
Nassau,  of  Wordenberg,  to  the  geiierars   camp 
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aear  Orchias,  to  excuse  what  had  been  done ; 
and  to  assure  his  grace/^' That  those  command- 
ants who  had  refused  passage  to  his  officers^  had 
acted  wholly  without  orders.**  Count  Horopesch, 
one  of  the  Dutch  generals,  came  likewise  to  the 
duke  with  the  same  story;  but  all  this  made 
little  impression  on  the  general,  who  held  on 
his  march;  and  on  the  23d  of  July,  N.S.en* 
tered  Ghent,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
i)ubmission  by  the  inhabitants,  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  town,  as  he  likewise  did  of  Bruges  a 
few  days  after. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  thought,  that  consider- 
ing the  present  disposition  of  the  States  toward 
Britain,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  queen  to 
have .  some  pledge  from  that  republick  in  her 
hands,  as  well  as  from  France ;  by  which  meaps 
her  majesty  would  be  empowered  to  act  the  part 
that  best  b<scame  her,  of  being  mediator  at  least; 
^nd  that  while  Ghent  was  in  the  queen's  hands, 
no  provisions  could  pass  the  Scheldt  or  the  lis 
without  her  permission,  by  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  starve  their  army.  The  possession 
of  these  towns,  might  likewise  teach  the  Dutch 
and  Imperialists  to  preserve  a  degree  of  decency. 
and  civility  to,  her  majesty,  which  both  of  them 
were  upon  some  occasions  too  apt  to  forget; 
and  besides,  there  was  already  in  the  town  of 
Ghent  ^  battalion  of  British  troops,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  men  in  the  citadel, 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition 
stores  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  seized  pr  embezzled  :  so  that 
no  service  could  be  more  spasonable  pr  useful 
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ia  the  presept  juacture^    thaO:  thb;  \^hich|the 

4U€en  highly  approved^  ami  left  the  duke  a  djis- 

cretionaty  power  to  act  as  he  thpught  fit  ou  apy 

future  emergency.  ^  •  1 

•     I  have  a  little  interrupted  the  order  of  time 

in  relating  the  duke  of  Ormond's   proceedings, 

A^ho,  after  having  placed  a  garrison  at  Bruges^  aod 

j^ut  a  supply  of  men  and  ammuuition  to  Dun^ 

Jkirk,.  retired  to  Ghent,  where  he  continued  some 

months,  till  he  had  leave  to,  return  to  England. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  colonel  Disney  at  courts 
^^^v^ith  an  account  that  Mr.  Hill  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk,  a  universal  joy  spread  over  the 
.  ilfingdom ;    this  event   being  looked   on  as   the 
^rertain  forerunner  of  a  peace :  bessldes,  the  French 
'^aith  was  in  so  ill  a  reputation  among  us,  that 
^nany  persons,  otherwise  sanguine  enough,  could 
never  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  town 
"^ivould  be  delivered,  till  certain  intelligence  came 
that  it  was  actually  in  our  hands.     Neither  were 
,-the  ministers  themselves  altogether  at  ease,  or  frci^ 
^:from  suspicion,  whatever  countenance  they  made ; 
ibr  they  knew  very  well  that  the  French  king 
liad  many  plausible  reasons  to  elude  his  promise 
af  he  found  cause  to  repent  it ;  one  condition  of 
surrendering  Dunkirk   being  a  general  armistice 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  British  pay,  which  her  • 
jnajesty  was  not  able  to  perform  ;  and  upon  this 
:failure,    the   mareschal  de  Villars   (as   we  have 
"before  related)  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  court 
i'rom  accepting  the  conditions,  and  in  the  very 
interval  while  those  difficulties  were  adjusting 

the  mareschal  d'Uxelles,  one  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  UtVecht  (whose  incliqations,    «^ 
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well  as  tboste  of  his  colleague,  mons.  Mesnager^ 
led  him  ^to  favour  the  States  more  than  Bri- 
teiia)  assured  the  lord  privy-seal,  -"  That  the 
Dutch  were  then  f>ressing  to  en];er  into  separate 
ineasures  with  his  master."  And  his  lordship,  in 
a  visit  to  abbd  de  Polignac,  observing  a  person  to 
withdraw  as  he  entered  the  abba's  chamber,  was 
told  by  this  minister,  "  That  the  person  he  saw 
was  one  Moleau  of  Amsterdam  (mentioned  be- 
fore) a  famous  agent  for  the  States  with.  France, 
who  had  been  entertaining  him  (the  abb6)  upon 
the  same  subject;  but  that  he  had  refused  to 
treat  with  Moleau,  without  the  privity  of  Eng^ 
land." 

Mr.  Harley,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have 
befell  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  Utrecht,  continued 
longer  in  Holland  than  was  at  first  expected ;  but, 
having  received  her  majesty's  farther  instructions, 
was  about  this  time  arrived  at  Hanover.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  electoral  highness,  to  be  very 
ill  served  by  mons.  Bothmar,  his  envoy  here,  who 
assisted  at  all  the  factious  meetings  of  fhe  discon- 
tented party,  and  deceived  his  master  by  a  fiilse 
representation  of  the  kingdom,  drawn  from  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  he  confined  his  conver- 
is^tibn.  There  was  likewise  at  the  elector's  court 
a  little  Frenchman j  without  any  merit  or  conse- 
quence, called  Robethon,  who,  by  the  assistance 
^hd  encouragement  of  the  last  ministry,  had  in- 
$itiuated  himself  into  some  degree  of  that  prince's 
favour,  which  he  used  in  giving  his  master  the 
Worst  impressions  he  was  able  of  those  whom  the 
queen  employed  in  her  service;  insinuating,  "  That 
the  present  ministers  were  not  in  the  interest  of 

his 
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his  highnesses  ftmily ;  that  their  Vietirs  tWre  to-* 
#ard  the  pretender;  that  they  were  making  lA 
tinsecure  anddishonoarahle  peaee;  that  th(?  weight 
o^  the  nation  was  against  thenfi*;  and  that  it  wias 
impossible  for  them  t6  preserve  hitt^h  longer  their 
credit  or  power.'' 

The  earl  Rivers  had,    in  the  fot^oing  year, 
been  sent  to  Hanover,  irt  order  to  undeceive  the 
elector,  and  remove  whateif'er  prejudices  might 
be  infiised  into  his  highness  against  her  maj^sty'ii 
proceedings ;  but  it  should  seem  that  he  had  no 
very  great  success  in  his  negotiation :  for,  soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  mons.  Bothmar's  me^ 
morial  appeared,  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
related,  which  discovered  the  sentiments  of  hia 
electoral  highness  (if  they  were  truly  represented 
in  that  memorial)  to  differ  not  a  little  from  those 
of  the  queen.    Mr.  Harley  was  therefore  directed 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
elector  in  private ;    to  assure  him,    "  That,   al- 
though her  majesty  had  thought .  herself  justly 
provoked  by  the  conduct. of  his  minister,   yet 
such  was  her  affection  for  his  highness,  and  con- 
cern for  the  interest  of  his  family,  that  instead 
of  showing  the  least  mark  of  resentment,   she 
had  chosen  to  send  him  (Mr.  Harley)  fully  in- 
structed to  open  her  designs,  and  show  his  high- 
ness the  real  interest  of  Britain  in  the  present 
conjuncture."    Mr.  Harley  was  to  give  the  elec-^ 
tor  a  true  account  of  what  had  passed  in  Ettg* 
land,  during  the  first  part  of  this  session  of  par- 
liament;  to  expose  to  his  highness  the  weakness 
of  those  with  whom  his  minister  had  consulted^ 
and  under  whose  directions  he  had  acted;  to  con- 
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viuce  him  how  much  lower  that  faction  must  be-^ 
come  when  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  and 
when  the  natural  strength  of  the  kingdom,  disen-' 
cumbered  from  the  burden  of  the  war,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  exert  itself;  to  show  him  how  his 
interest  in  the  succession  was  sacrificed  to  that  of 
a.  party :  ^*  That  his  highness  had  been  hitherto  a 
friend  to  both  sides  ;  but  that  the  measures  taken 
by  his  ministers,  had  tended  only  to  set  him  at 
the  head  of  one,  in  opposition  to  the  other:"  to 
explain  to  the  elector,  how  fully  the  safety  of 
Europe  was  provided  for  by  the  plan  of  peace  in 
her  majesty's  speech  ;  and  how  little  reason  those 
would  appear  to  have,  who  complained  the  loud- 
est of  this  plan,  if  it  were  compared  either  with 
our  engagements  to  them  when  we  began  the 
war,  or  with  their  performances  -in  the  course  of 
it. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Harley  was  to  observe 
to  the  elector,  "  That  it  should  rather  be  won- 
dered at,  how  the  queen  had  brought  France  to 
oflfer  so  much,  than  yet  to  offer  no  more ;  because^ 
as  soon  as  ever  it  appeared  that  her  majesty  would 
beat  the  head  of  this  treaty,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Britain  were  to  be  provided  for,  such  en- 
deavours were  used  to  break  off  the  negotiation, 
as  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled ;  and  the  disunion 
thereby  created  among  the  allies,  had  given  more 
opportunities  to  the  enemy  of  being  slow  in  their 
concessions,  than  any  other  measures  might  pos- 
sibly have  done  :  that  this  want  of  concert  amoxig 
the  allies,  could  not  in  any  sort  be  imputed  to 
the  queen ;  who  had  all  along  invited  them  to  it 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  as  the. surest  ipfaqjt 

to 
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^fto  bring  France  to  reason :   that  she  had  al«> 
^vrays  in  a  particular  manner  pressed  the  States* 
CJeneral  to  come  into  the  strictest  union  with  her, 
^hd  opened  to  them  her  intentions  with  the  great* 
^st  freedom  ;  but  finding  that,  instead  of  concur- 
ring with  her  majesty,  they  were  daily  carrying 
on  intrigues   to   break  off  the  negotiation,  and 
thereby  deprive  her  of  the  advantages  she  might 
justly  expect  from  the  ensuing  peace,  having  no 
other  way  left,  she  was  forced  to  act  with  France, 
SIS  she  did,  by  herself:  that  however,  tlie  queen 
liad  not  taken  upon  herself  to  determine  the  in- 
terests of  the  allies,  who  were  at  liberty  of  insist- 
i  ng  on  farther  pretensions  ;  wherein  her  majesty 
'V^ould  not  be  wanting,  to  support  them  as  far  as 
she  was  able,  and  improve  the  concessions  already 
'snade  by  France ;  in  which  case,  a  good  under- 
standing and  harmony  among  the  confederates, 
"vould  yet  be  of  the  greatest  use,  for  making  the 
enemy  more  tractable  and  easy." 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  reciting  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr,  Harley*s  instructions,    because  it 
'Will  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  upon  this  subject,  and  seems  to  set 
her  majesty's  intentions  and  proceedings  at  this 
linie  in  the  clearest  light. 

After  the  cessation  of  arms  declared   by  the 

luke  of  Ormond,  upon  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk, 

he  British  plenipotentiaries  very  earnestly  pressed 

lose  of  Holland  to  come  into  a  general  armis^ 

ce  ;  for,  if  the  whole  confederacy  acted  in  con- 

nction,  this  would  certainly  be  the  best  means 

r  bringing  the  common  enemy  to  reasonable 

*ms  of  peace :  but  the  States,  deluded  by  the 

VOL.  vx.  Q-  \)(^\xa^^^»k 
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boundless  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf,  and  the 
undertaking  talent  of  prince  Eugene,  who  dread- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  the  period  of  his 
glory,  would  not  hear  of  a  cessation.  The  losa 
of  eighteen  thousand  Britons,  was  not  a  diminu- 
tion of  weight  in  the  balance  of  such  an  ally  as 
the  emperor,  and  such  a  general  as  the  prince. 
Besides,  they  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  still 
superior  to  France  in  the  field;  and  although 
their  computation  was  certainly  right  in  point  of 
number,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  was  grounded  upon  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons  of 
our  own  country,  and  some  foreigners  of  the  first 
rank  both  for  skill  and  station  in  arms,  that  in 
most  victories  obtained  in  the  present  war,  the 
British  troops  were  ever  employed  in  the  post  of 
danger  and  honour,  and  usually  began  the  at^ 
tack ;  (being  allowed  to  be  naturally  more  fear- 
less than  the  people  of  any  other  country)  by 
which  they  were  not  only  an  example  of  courage 
to  the  rest,  but  must  be  acknowledged,  without 
partiality,  to  have  governed  the  fortune  of  the 
day  ;  since  it  is  known  enough,  how  small  a  part 
of  an  army  is  generally  engaged  in  any  battlq.  li 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  nothing  is  of  greater 
jnoment  in  war  than  opinion.  The  French,  by 
their  frequent  losses,  which  they  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  courage  of  our  men,  believed  that  a  British 
general,  at  the  head  of  British  troops,  was  not  to 
be  overcome ;  and  the  mareschal  de  Villars  was 
quickly  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  hiad  got;  for, 
in  a  very  few  days  after  the  desertion  of  the  al- 
lies, happened  the  earl  of  Albemarle's  disgrace  at 

:     Denain, 
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'Denaio,  by  a  feint  of  the  mareschars,  and  a  mani- 
fest failure,  somewhere  or  other,  both  of  couragq 
and  conduct,  on  the  side  of  the  confederates; 
the  blame  of  which  was  equally  shared  between 
prince  Eugene  and  the  earl ;  although  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  duke  of  Ormond  gave  the  latter  timely 
warning  of  his  danger;  observing,  he  was  neither 
intrenched  as  he  ought,  nor  provided  with  bridges 
sufficient  for  the  situation  he  was  in,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  main  army. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  had  likewise  the  same 
sentiments  of  what  mighty  consequence  those  few 
British  battalions  were  to  the  confederate  army ; 
since  be  advised  his  master  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk, 
although  the  queen  could  not  perform  the  condi- 
tion understood,  which  was  a  cessation  of  arms  of 
all  the  foreign  forces  in  her  pay. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  mons.  de  Torcy  made 

great  merit  of  this  confidence  that  his  master 

placed  in  the  queen ;  and  observing  her  majesty's 

displeasure  against  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  their 

late  proceedings,  endeavoured  to  inflame  it  with 

aggravations  enough ;  insinuating,  "  That,  since 

the  States  had  acted  so  ungratefully,  the  queen 

should  let  her  forces  join  with  those  of  France, 

in  order  to  compel  the  confederates  to  a  peace.** 

But,  although  this  overture  were  very  tenderly 

-glinted  from  the  French  court,  her  majesty  hear4 

at  with  the  utmost  abhorrence;  and  ordered  her 

secretary  Mr.  St.  John  (created  about  this  time. 

discount  Bolingbroke)    to  tell  mons.  de  Torcy, 

•*  That  no  ♦provocations  whatever  should  tempt 

lier  to  distress  her  allies;  but  she  would  endea- 

M)ur  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  fair  means,  or 

Q  2  Isvi^ 
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leave  them  tx)  their  own  conduct :  that  if  the  for-  • 
mer  should  be  found  impracticable,  she  would 
then  make  her  own  peace,  and  content  herself 
with  doing  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  both 
parties :  but,  if  the  States  should  at  any  time  come 
to  a  better  mind,  and  suffer  their  ministers  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  her's,  she  would  assert  their 
just  interests  to  the  utmost,  and  make  no  farther 
progress  in  any  treaty  with  France,  until  those? 
allies  received  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  both  as 
to  their  barrier  and  their  trade."  The  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  directed  to  give  the  same  as- 
surances to  the  Dutch  ministers  at  Utrecht ;  find 
withal  to  let  them  know,  "  That  the  queen  was 
determined,  by  their  late  conduct,  to  make  peace 
cither  with,  or  without  them ;  but  would  much 
rather  choose  the  former." 

There  was,  however,  one  advantage,  which  her 
majesty  resolved  to  make  by  this  defection  of  her 
foreigners.  She  had  been  led,  by  the  mistaken 
politickis  of  some  years  past,  to  involve  herself  in 
several  guarantees  with  the  princes  of  the  North, 
which  were  in  some  sort  contradictory  to  one  an- 
other: but  this  conduct  of  theirs  wholly  annulled 
air  such  engagements,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to 
interpose  in  the  affairs  of  those  parts  of  Europe^ 
in  such  ^  manner,  as  would  best  serve  the  inte- 
rests of  her  own  kingdoms,  as  well  as  that  of  the. 
protestant  religion,  and  settle  a  due  balance  of 
power  in  the  North. 

The  grand  article  for  preventing  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  to  be  executed  during  a 
cessation  of  arms.  Bat  many  difficulties  arising 
auuut  that,  and  some  other  points  of  great  impop* 

tancc 
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tailed  to  the  common  cause,  which  could  not  easily 
be  adjustjed,  either  between  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish pleilipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  or  by  correspon- 
dence between  mons.  de  Torcy  and  the  ministry 
here ;  the  queen  took  the  resolution  of  sending 
the  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke  immediately  to 
France,  fully  instructed  in  all  her  intentions,  and 
authorized  to  negotiate  every  thing  necessary  for 
settling  the  treaty  of  peace  in  such  a  course,  as 
might  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion. 
He  was  empowered  to  agree  to  a  general  suspeii* 
sion  of  arms,  by  sea  and  land,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  to  continue  for  four 
months,  or  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace; 
provided  France  and  Spain  would  previously  give 
positive  assurances  to  make  good  the  terms  de- 
manded by  her  majesty  for  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  would  likewise  adjust  and  determine  the 
ibrms  of  the  several  renunciations  to  be  made  by 
l)oth  those  crowns,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
<ver  united.  The  lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise 
authorized  to  settle  some  differences  relating  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  for  whose  interest  France 
uras  as  much  concerned,  as  her  majesty  ^as  for 
those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  to  explain  all  doubt- 
iiil  articles  which  particularly  related  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  Britain;  to  know  the  real  ultimatum, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  France  upon  the  general  plan 
^f  peace ;  ^nd  lastly,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  from 
that  court  of  ever  bringing  the  queen  to  force  her 
allies  to  a  disadvantageous  peace;  her  majesty  re^ 
solving  to  impose  no  scheme  at  all  upon  them,  or 
to  debar  them  from  the  liberty  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  best  conditions  they  could. 
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The  lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  in  the  be-^ 
ginningxof  August;  was  received  at  court  with 
particular  marks  of  distinction  and  respect;  and 
in  a  very  few  days,  by  his  usual  address  and  abi- 
lity! performed  every  part  of  his  commission,  ex- 
tremely to  the  queen's  content,  and  his  own  ho- 
nour. He  returned  to  England  before  the  end  of 
the  month;  but  Mr.  Prior,  who  went  along  with 
Lim,  was  left  behind,  to  adjust  whatever  diffe- 
rences might  remain  or  arise  between  the  two 
crowns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  conferences  at 
Utrecht,  which  for  several Veeks  had  been  let  fall, 
since  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  were  now  resumed. 
But,  the  Dutch  still  declaring  against  a  suspension 
of  arms,  and  refusing  to  accept  the  queen's  speech 
as  a  plan  to  negotiate  upon,  there  was  no  progress 
made  for  some  time  in  the  great  work  of  the  peace. 
Whereupon  the  British  plenipotentiaries  told  those 
of  the  States,  **  That,  if  the  queen's  endeavours 
could  not  procure  more  than  the  contents  of  her 
speech,  or  if  the  French  should  ever  fall  short  of 
what  was  there  offered,  the  Dutch  could  blame 
none  but  themselves,  who,  by  their  conduct,  had 
rendered  things  difficult,  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  easy."  However,  hpr  majesty  thought 
it  prudent  to  keep  the  States  still  in  hopes  of  her 
good  offices,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  desr 
perate  course  of  leaving  theniselves  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  France ;  which  was  an  expedient  they 
formerly  practised,  and  which  9,  party  among 
them  was  now  inclined  to  adyise. 

While  the  congress  at  Utrecht  remained  in  thi§ 
Inactive  state,  the  queen  proceeded  to  perfect  that 

wporta^tt 
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important  artictefor  preventing  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  proposed,  and  accepted,  that 
Pliilip  should  renounce  France,  for  himself  and 
his  posterity;  and  that  the  most  christian  k^ng, 
and  all  the  princes  of  his  blood,,  should  in  like  * 
manner  renounce  Spain. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  project  of  renun- 
ciation lay  under  a  great  disrepute,  by  the  former 
practices  of  this  very  king  Lewis  XIV.  pursuant 
to  an  absurd  notion  among  many  in  that  kingdom, 
of  a  divine  right  annexed  to  proximity  of  blood, 
Bot  to  be  controlled  by  any  human  law. 

But  it  is  plain  the  French  themselves  had  recourse 
to  this  method,  after  all  their  infractions  of  it,  since 
the  Pyrenean  treaty ;  for  the  first  dauphin,  iii  whom 
the  original  claim  was  vested,  renounced  .for  him- 
self and  his  eldest  son,  which  opened  the  way  to 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou;  who  would  however  hardly 
have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  will  made 
in  his  favour  by  the  last  king,  Charles  II. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  reflect  with  any  patience; 
upon  the  unaccountable  stupidity  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  for  some  centuries  past,  who  left  a  pro- 
bajbility  to  France  of  succeeding,  in  a  few  ages, 
to  all  their  dominions ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
no  alliance  with  that  kingdom  could  be  of  advan- 
tage to  any  prince  by  reason  of  the  salique  law. 
.  Should  not  common  prudence  have  taught  every 
sovereign  in  Christendom,  to  enact  a  salique  law 
with  jrespect  to  France  ?  for  want  of  which,  it  is 
almost  a  niiracle  that  the  Bourbon  family  has  not 
possessed  the  universal  monarchy  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. When  the  French  assert  that  a  prox- 
imity of  blppd  gives  ^  divine  right,  as  some  of 
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their  itiioiaters,  (who  ought  to  be  more  wise  or 
honest)  haVe  lately  advanced  in  this  very  case  to 
the  title  of  Spain;  do  they  not,  by  allowing  a 
French  succession,  make  their  own  kings  usurpers? 
Or,  if  the  salique  law  be  divine,  is  it  not  of  uni- 
versnl  obligation,  and  consequently  of  force,  to 
exclude  France  from  inheriting  by  daughters? 
Or,  lastly,  if  that  law  be  of  human  institution, 
may  it  not  be  enacted  in  any  state,  with  whatever 
extent  or  limitation  the  legislature  shall  think  fit? 
for  the  notion,  of  an  unchangeable  human  law,  is 
an  absurdity  in  government,  to  be  believed  only 
by  ignorance,  and  supported  by  power.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  children  of  the  late  queen  of 
France,  although  she  had  renounced,  were  as  le- 
gally excluded  from  succeeding  to  Spain,  as  if 
the  salique  law  had  been  fundamental  in  that 
kingdom ;  since  that  exclusion  was  established  by 
every  power  in  Spain  which  could  possibly  give  a 
sanction  to  any  law  there ;  and  therefore  the  duke 
of  Anjou's  title  is  wholly,  founded  upon  the  be- 
quest of  his  predecessor  (which  has  great  autho* 
rity  in  that  monarchy,  as  it  formerly  had  in  ours) 
upon  the  confirmation  of  the  cortes,  and  the  ge- 
Tieral  consent  of  the  people. 

It  is  certain,  the  faith  of  princes  is  so  frequently 
subservient  to  their  ambition,  that  renunciations 
have  little  validity,  otherwise  than  from  the  powers 
and  parties  whose  interest  it  is  to  support  them. 
But  this  renunciation,  which  the  queen  has  ex- 
acted from  the  French  king  and  his  grandson,  1 
take  to  be  armed  \i'ith  all  the  essential  circum- 
stances that  can  fortify  such  an  act :  for,  as  it  is 
necessary   for  the  security   of   every   prince  in 

Europe, 
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Europe,  that  those  two  great  kingdoms  should 
niBver  be  united  ;  so  the  chief  among  them  will 
readily  consent  to  be  guarantees  for  pi^eventing 
such  a  misfortune. 

Besides,  this  proposal  (according  to  her  ma- 
jesty's expression  in  her  speech)  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, thait  it  executes  itself;  because  the  Spaniards, 
who  dread  such  a  union  for  every  reason  that  can 
have  weight  among  men,  took  care  that  their  king 
should  not  only  renounce  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner ;  but  likewise  that  the  act  should  be  framed  in 
the  strongest  terms  themselves  could  invent,  or 
we  could  furnish  them  with.  As  to  France,  upon 
8upposal  of  the  young  dauphin's  dying  in  a  few 
years,  that  kingdom  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
engage  in  a  long  war  against  a  powerful  alliance, 
fortified  with  the  addition  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  or  whoever  else 
shall  be  next  claimer :  and  the  longer  the  present 
dauphin  lives,  the  weaker  must  Philip's  interest  be 
in  France ;  because  the  princes  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed by  this  renunciation,  will  have  most  power 
and  credit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  alHes,  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  were  increased  every  day ;  the 
French  taking  the  advantage,  and  raising  diffi- 
culties, not  only  upon  the  general  plan  of  peace, 
but  likewise  upon  the  explanation  of  several  arti- 
cles in  the  projected  treaty  between  them  and  her 
majesty.  They  insisted  to  have  Lisle,  as  the  equi- 
valent for  Dunkirk :  and  demanded  Tournay, 
Maubeuge,  and  Cond6,  for  the  two  or  three  towns 
mientioned  in  the  queen's  speech,  which  the  British 

plen  ip  0  te  utmx^^ 
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plenipotentiaries  were  so  far  from  allowing,  that 
they  refused  to  confer  with  those  of  France  upon 
that  foot;  although  at  the  same  time,  the  former 
had  fresh  apprehensions  that  the  Dutch,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  would  accept  whatever  terms  the  enemy 
pleased  to  offer,  and,  hy  precipitating  their  own 
peace,  prevent  her  majesty  from  obtaining  any 
advantages,  both  for  her  allies  and  herself. 

It  is  most  certain  that  the  repeated  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  States,  in  little  more  than  two  months 
after  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
queen's  assistance,  did  wholly  disconcert  their 
counsels ;  and  their  prudence  (as  it  is  usual)  be- 
gan to  forsake  them  with  their  good  fortune. 
They  were  so  weak  as  to  be  still  deluded  by  their 
friends  in  England,  who  continued  to  give  them 
hopes  of  some  mighty  and  immediate  resource 
from  hence ;  for,  when  the  duke  of  Ormond  had 
been  about  a  month  in  Ghent,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  to  inform  him, 
"  That  the  Dutch  generals  taken  at  Denain  had 
told  the  mareschal  publickly  of  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion expected  in  Britain ;  that  particularly  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  mons.  Hompesch  discoursed 
very  freely  of  it ;  and  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
#nonly  tjalked  of  in  Holland."  It  was  then  like- 
wise confidently  reported  in  Ghent,  that  the  queen 
was  dead ;  and  we  all  remember  what  rumour  flew 
about  here  at  thie  very  same  time,  as  if  her  ma- 
jesty's health  were  in  ^  bad  condition. 

Whether  such  vj^in  hopes  as  these  gave  spirit  to 
the  Putch;  whethej  thieir  frequent  misfortunes 
jnade  them  angry  and  ^ujlen ;  whether  they  still 
expected  to  overreach  us  hy  sopie  private  stipular 
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tions  With  France,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  as  that  prince  afterwards  gave 
out ;  or  whatever  else  was  the  cause ;  they  utterly 
refused  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  made  not  the 
least  return  to  all  the  advances  and  invitations 
made  by  her  majesty,  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  then  the  States  first  began  to  view  their 
affairs  in  another  light ;  to  consider  how  little  the 
vast  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf  were  tq  be  re- 
lied on  ;  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not  dis- 
posed to'break  with  her  majesty,  only  to  gratify 
their  ill  humour,  or  unreasonable  demands;   to 
'discover  that  their  factious  correspondents  on  this 
side  the  water  had  shamefully  misled  them;  that 
some  oftjieir  own  principal  towns  grew  heartily 
weary  of  the  war,  and  backward  in  their  loans ; 
giid,  lastly,  that  prince  Eugene,  their  new  general, 
whether  his  genius  or  fortune  had  left  him,  was 
iftot  for  their  turn.     They,  therefore,  directed  their 
ministers  at  Utrecht  to  signify  to  the  lord  privy* 
seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  "  That  the  States 
$jwere  disposed  to  comply  with  her  majesty,  and  to 
desire  her  good  offices  with  France ;  particularly, 
that  Tournay  and  Cond6  might  be  left  to  them  as 
piart  of  their  barrier,  without  which  they  could 
pot  Ibe  safe :  that  the  elector  of  Bayaria  might  not 
be  suffered  to  retain  any  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  would  be  as  bad  for  Holland  as  if  those 
places  were  in  the  hands  of  France :  therefore  the 
States  proposed,  that  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Char- 
leroy,  and  Nieuport,  might  be  delivered  to  the 
fmperor;  lastly,  that  the  French  might  not  insist 
^n  excepting  the  fp^r  species  of  goods  put  of  the 
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tariiFof  1 664:  that,  if  her  majesty  could  prevail 
•<nth  France  to  satisfy  their  masters  on  these  ar- 
ticles, they  would  be  ready  to  submit  in  all  the 
rest.'' 

When  the  queen  received  an  account  of  this 
good  disposition  in  the  States-General,  immediately 
orders  were  sent  to  Mr.  Prior,  to  inform  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  French  court,  **  That  her  majesty 
had  now  some  hopes  of  the  Dutch  complying 
with  her  measures;  and  therefore  she  resolved,  a^ 
she  had  always  declared,  whenever  those  allies 
came  to  themselves,  not  to  make  the  peace  without 
their  reasonable  satisfaction."  The  difficulty  that 
most  pressed  was,  about  the  disposal  of  Tournay 
and  Cond^.  The  Dutch  insisted  strongly  to  have 
both,  and  the  French  were  extremely  unwilling  to 
part  with  either. 

The  queeii  judged  the  former  would  suffice  for 
completing  the  barrier  of  the  States.  Mr.  Prior 
was  therefore  directed  to  press  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  effiectually  on  this  head :  and  to  terminate 
all  that  minister's  objections,  by  assuring  him  of 
her  majesty's  resolution  to  appear  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  Dutch,  if  this  demand  were  refused. 
It  was  thought  convenient  to  act  in  this  resolute 
manner  M'ith  France;  whose  late  success  against 
Holland  had  taught  the  ministers  of  the  most 
christian  king  to  resume  their  old  imperious  man- 
ner of  treating  with  that  repubhck ;  to  which 
they  were  farther  encouraged  by  the  ill  under* 
standing  between  her  majesty  and  the  allies. 

This  appeared  from  the  result  of  an  idle  quarrel 
that  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  at  Utrecht, 
between  a  French  and  a  Dutch  plenipotentiary, 

mons. 
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Qions.  Mesnager  ajid  count  Recht^reB;/*  wherein 
th^  court  of  France  demanded  such  abject  submis- 
sipnS)  and  with  so  much  haughtiness,  as  plainly 
showed  they  were  pleased  with  any  occasion  of 
mortifying  the  Dutch. 

Besides,  the  politicks  of  the  French  ran  at  this 
time  very  opposite  to  those  of  Britain.  They 
thought  the  ministers  here  durst  not  meet  the  par- 
liament without  a  peace ;  and  that  therefore  her 
majesty  would  either  force  the  States  to  comply 
with  France,  by  delivering  up  Tournay,  which 
was  the  principal  point  in  dispute ;  or  would  fi- 
nish her  own  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  leaviqg 
a  fixed  time  for  Holland  to  refuse  or  accept  (he 
terms  imposed  on  them.  But  the  queeij,  who 
thought  the  demand  of  Tournay  by  the  States  to 
be  very  necessary  and  just,  was  determined  to 
insist  upon  it;  and  to  declare  openly  against 
France,  rather  than  suffer  her  ally  to  want  a  place 
so  useful  for  their  barrier.  And  Mr.  Prior  was 
ordered  to  signify  this  resolution  of  her  majesty 
to  mons.  de  Torcy,  in  case  that  minister  could 
not  be  otherwise  prevailed  on. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  did  likewise,  at  the 
same  time,  express  to  those  of  Holland  her  ma- 
jesty's great  satisfaction,  *' That  the  States  were 
at  last  disposed  to  act  in  confidence  with  her: 
that  she  wished  this  resolution  had  been  sooner 
taker^  since  nobody  had  gained  by  the  delay  but 

/  *  The  count  de  Rechtereii  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the 
itftte ;  he  had  been  field  deputy,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  at 
the  imperial  court,  several  years ;  was  of  noble  birth,  possessed  a 
grekt  fortune,  jand  on  several  occasions  dibtinguishcd  himself  as  a 
gallant  man.     N. 

the 
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the  French  king :  that  however,  her  majesty  did 
not  question  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and"  honour* 
able  peace,  by  united  counsels,  reasonable  de- 
mands, and  prudent  measures :  that  she  would 
assist  them  in  getting  whatever  was  necessary  to 
their  barrier,  and  in  settling  to  their  satisfaction 
the  exceptions  made  by  France  out  of  the  tariff 
of  1664:  that  no  other  difficulties  remained  of 
moment  to  retard  the  peace,  since  the  queen  had 
obtained  Sardinia  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Low  Countries,  would  ad- 
here to  what  she  delivered  from  the  throne :  that 
as  to  the  empire  her  majesty  heartily  wished  their 
barrier  as  good  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  that  we 
were  not  now  in  circumstances  to  expect  every 
thing  exactly  according  to  the  scheme  of  Holland : 
France  had  already  offered  a  great  part ;  and  the 
queen  did  not  think  the  remainder  worth  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war." 

Her  majesty  conceived  the  peace  in  so  much 
forwardness,  that  she  thought  fit,  about  this  time, 
to  nominate  the  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  lord 
Lexington,  for  ambassadors  in  France  and  Spain, 
to  receive  the  renunciations  in  both  courts,  and 
adjust  matters  of  commerce. 

The  duke  *  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  when 

*  Jfames  duke^of  Hamilton  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-cbam* 
ber  to  king  Charles  II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title, 
April  18,  1694,  and  was  sent  the  same  year  envoy  extraordinary 
to  France;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1710;  created  duke  of  Brandon,  Sept.  10,  I71I; 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  August  29>  ^7^2;  knight  of  the 
Garter,  Oct,  26;  and,  when  preparing  for  his  embassy  to  France, 
WaskilleJ  Nov.  15,  1713.     N. 

he 
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he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  *  by  the  lord  Mohun,  f 
a  (>erson  of  infamous  characten  He  killed  his 
adversary  upon  the  spot,  though  he  himself  re- 
ceived a  wound ;  and,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  he  was  leaning  in  the  arms  of  his  se- 
cond, was  most  barbarously  stabbed  in  the 
breast  by  lieutenant-general  Macartney,  :j;  who 
was  second  to  lord  Mohun.  He  died  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  in  the  field,  and  the  murderer  made 
bis  escape,  t  thought  so  surprising  an  event 
might  deserve  barely  to  be  related,  although  it  be 
something  foreign  to  my  subject 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land in  May  last,  in  order  to  give  her  majesty  an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  affairs  in  Holland, 
was  now  returning  with  her  last  instructions,  to 
let  the  Dutch  minister  know,  "  That  some  "points 
would  probably  meet  with  difficulties  not  to  be 
overcome,  which  once  might  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained :  to  show  what  evil  consequences  had 
already  flowed  from  their  delay  and  irresolution ; 
and  to  entreat  them  to  fix  on  some  proposition, 
reasonable  in  itself,  as  well  as  possible  to  be  effect- 
ed :  that  the  queen  would  insist  upon  the  cession 
of  Tournay  by  France,  provided  the  States  would 

*  Dr.  Swift's  account  of  the  duel  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  de- 
positions of  colonel  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil.    N. 

t  Charles  lord  Mohun  was  the  last  oflkpring  of  a  very  noble 
and  ancient  family,  of  which  William  de  Mohun,  who  accom- 
panied the  Norman  conqueror,  was  the  first  founder  in  Eng- 
land.   N. 

X  General  Macartney  was  tried,  at  the  king's  bench  bar,  fur 
the  murder,  June  13,  17i6';  and  the  JMry  found  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter.     N« 
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concur  in  finishing  the  peace,  without  starting 
new  objections,  or  insisting  upon  farther  points : 
that  the  French  demands,  in  favour  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  appeared  to  be  such  as  the  queen 
was  of  opinion  tlie  States  ought  to  agree  to ;  which 
were,  to  leave  the  elector  in  possession  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Namur,  and  Charlcroy,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  their  barrier,  until  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  electorate ;  and  to  give  him  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  to  efiace  the  stain  of  his  degradation 
in  the  electoral  college  :  that  the  earl  had  brought 
over  a  project  of  a  new  treaty  of  succession  and 
barrier,  which  her  majesty  insisted  the  States 
should  sign  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ; 
the  former  treaty  having  been  disadvantageous  to 
her  subjects,  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of  future 
dissensions,  and  condemned  by  the  sense  of  the 
nktion:  lastly,  that  her  majesty,  notwithstanding 
all  provocations,  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  hopes  of  their  recovery  from  those  felse 
notions  which  had  so  long  misled  them,  hitherto 
kept  the  negotiations  open  :  that  the  offers  now 
made  them  were  her  last,  and  this  the  last  time 
she  would  apply  to  them  :  that  they  must  either 
agree,  or  expect  the  queen  would  proceed  imme- 
diately to  conclude  her  treaty  with  France  and 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  such  of  her  allies  as 
would  think  fit  to  adhere  to  her. 

*^  As  to  Savoy ;  that  the  queen  expected  the 
States  wocild  concur  with  her  in  making  good  the 
advantage  stipulated  for  that  duke,  and  in  pre- 
vailing with  the  emperor  to  consent  to  an  abso- 
lute neutrality  in  Italy,  until  the  peace  should  be 
concluded." 

The 
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The  governing  party  in  Holland,  hcAvever  in 
appearance  disposed  to  finish,  affected  new  delays; 
and  raised  many  difficulties  ^.bout  the  four  species 
of  goods,  which  the  French  had  excepted  out 
of  the  ta^riff.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  keep 
up  this  humour  in  the  Dutch,  in.  hopes  to  put 
them  under  a  necessity  of  preparing  for  the 
next  campaign  ;  and  some  time  after  went  so  far 
in  this  pursuit,  that  he  summoned  the  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  empire,  and  told  them  he  had  let- 
ters from,  his  master,  with  orders  to  signify  to 
them,  *^  That  his  imperial  majesty  resolved  to  be- 
gin the  campaign  early,  with  all  his  forces  united, 
against  France ;  of  which  he  desired  they  '.v^ould 
send  notice  to  all  their  courts,  that  the  several 
princes  might  be  ready  to  furnish  their  contingents 
and  recruits,"  At  the  same  time,  Zinzendorf  en- 
deavoured to  borrow  two  millions  of  florins  ftpou 
the  security  of  some  imperial  cities ;  but  could 
not  succeed  either  among  the  Jews  or  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

When  the  earl  of  Strafford  arrived  at  Utrecht, 
the  lord  privy-seal  and  he  communicated  to  the 
Dutch  ministers  the  new  treaty  for  a  succession 
and  barrier,  as  the  queen  had  ordered  it  to  be  pre- 
pared here  in  England,  differing  from  the  former 
in  several  points  of  the  greatest  moment,  obvious 
to  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
them.  This  was  strenuously  opposed,  for  several 
weeks,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States,  But 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  where  die  congress  was 
held,  immediately  sent  orders  to  their  representa- 

voL.  VI.  R  tives 
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tives  at  the  Hague,  to  declare  their  province 
thankful  to  the  queen:  "That  they  agreed  the 
peace  should  be  made  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
France,  and  consented  to  the  new  projected  treaty 
of  barrier  and  succession."  And  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1712,  four  of  the  seven  provinces  had 
delivered  their  opinions  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war. 

This  unusual  precipitation  in  the  States,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  former  con- 
duct, was  very  much   suspected   by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries.     Their   lordships  had  received 
intelligence,  "  That  the  Dutch  ministers  held  fre- 
quent conferences  with  those  of  France,  and  had 
offered  to  settle  their  interests  with  that  crown 
without   the   concurrence    of    Britain."      Count 
Zinzendorf  and   his  colleagues  appeared  Hkewise 
all  on  the  sudden  to  have  the  same  dispositions, 
and  to  be  in  great  haslc  to  settle  their  several 
differences  with  the  States.     The  reasons  for  this 
proceeding  were  visible  enough.     Many  difficul- 
ties were  yet  undetermined  in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  her  majesty   and  France,  for  th 
adjusting    of   which,    and    some    other    points, « 
the   queen  had    lately   dispatched  the   duke    oSt 
Shrewsbury  to  that  court.     Some  of  these  wen 
of  hard  digestion,  with  which  the  most  christiair:: 
king  would  not  be  under  a  necessity  of  comply- 
ing, when  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  us,  ant 
might,  upon  that  account,    afford   better  term 
to  the  other  two  powers.     Besides,   the   erapero 
and  the  States  could  very  well  spare  her  majest; 
the  honour  of  being  arbitrator  of  a  general 
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and  the  latter  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  avoid  the 
new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession,  which  were? 
now  forcing  on  them. 

To  prevent  the  consequences  of  this,  evil,  there 
fortunately  fell  out  an  incident,  which  the  two 
lords  at  Utrecht  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of. 
The  quarrel  between  mons.  Mesnager  and  count 
Rechteren  (formerly  mentioned)  had  not  yet 
been  made  up.  The  French  and  Dutch  differing 
in  some  circumstances,  about  the  satisfaction  to 
be  given  by  the  count  for  the  affront  he  had  of^ 
fered,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  kept  this  dis- 
pute on  foot  for  several  days;  and  in  the  mean 
time  pressed  the  Dutch  to  finish  the  new  treaty  of 
barrier  and  succession  between  her  majesty  and 
them,  which  about  the  middle  of  January  was  con- 
cluded fully  to  the  queen's  satisfaction. 

But,  while  these  debates  and  differences  con- 
tinued at  the  congress,  the  queen  resolved  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  her  part  in  the  war.  She  therefore 
sent  orders  to  the  lord  privy-seal  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for 
signing  her  own  treaty  with  France.  This  she 
lioped  might  be  done  against  the  meeting  of  her 
j>arliament,  now  prorogued  to  the  third  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  in  which  time  those  among  the  allies 
^vho  were  really  inclined  towards  a  peace,  might 
settle  their  several  interests  by  the  assistance  and 
upport  of  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries ;  and 
for  the  rest,  who  would  either  refuse  to  comply, 
«r  endeavour  to  protract  the  negotiation,  the 
*Xieads  of  their  respective  demands,  which  France 
liad  yielded  by  her  majesty's  intervention,  and 
agreeable  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  her  speecli, 
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should  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty ;  and  a  time  li- 
mited for  the  several  powers  concerned  to  receive 
or  reject  them. 

The  pretender  was  not  yet  gone  out  of  France, 
upon  some  difficulties  alleged  by  the  French,  about 
procuring  him  a  safe  conduct  to  Bar-le-duc  in  the 
duke  of  Lorrain's  dominions,  where  it  was  then 
proposed  he  should  reside.  The  queen,  altogether 
bent  upon  quieting  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  de- 
clared, *'  She  would  not  sign  the  peace  till  that  per- 
son were  removed  ;"  although  several  wise  men  be- 
lieved he  could  be  no  where  less  dangerous  to  Bri- 
tain than  in  the  place  where  he  was. 

The  argument  which  most  prevailed  on  the 
States  to  sign  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  suc- 
cession with  Britain,  was  her  majesty's  promise  to 
procure  Tournay  for  them  from  France;  after 
which,  no  more  differences  remained  between  us 
and  that  republick ;  and  consequently  they  had 
no  farther  temptations  to  any  sepanite  transactions 
with  the  French,  who  thereupon  began  to  renew 
their  litigious  and  haughty  manner  of  treating  with 
the  Dutch.  The  satisfaction  they  extorted  for  the 
affront  given  by  count  Recherten  to  mons.  Mes- 


nager,  although  somewhat  softened  by  the  Britisl 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  was  yet  so  rigorous,  that  he 
majesty  could  not  forbear  signifying  her  resent — 
ment  of  it  to  the  most  christian  king.     Mons. 
Mesnager,  who  seemed   to  have  more  the  genius 
of  a  merchant  than  a  minister,  began,  in  his  con — 
ferences  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tlie  States 
to  raise  new  disputes  upon  points  which  both  w^  "^- 
and  they  had  reckoned  upon  as  wholly  settledt-*"* 
The  abb6  de  Polignac,  a  most  accomplished  per^^  ''• 

soi 
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flon,  of  great  generosity  and  universal  under- 
atanding,  was  gone  to  France,  to  receive  the  car- 
dinal's cap ;  and  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  was 
wholly  guided  by  his  colleague  mons.  Mesnager, 
who  kept  up  those  brangles  that  for  a  time  ob- 
structed the  peace;  some  of  which  were  against 
nU  justice,  and  others  of  small  importance,  both 
of  very  little  advantage  to  his  country,  and  less 
to  the  reputation  of  his  master  or  himself.  This 
low  talent  in  business,  which  the  cardinal  de  Po- 
lignac  used,  in  contempt,  to  call  a  spirit  of  ne- 
gotiating, made  it  impossible  for  the  two  lords 
plenipotentiaries,  with  all  their  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, to  bring  Mesnager  to  reason,  in  several 
points  both  with  us  and  the  States.  His  con- 
cessions were  few  and  constrained,  serving  only  to 
render  him  more  tenacious  of  what  he  refused. 
In  several  of  the  towns  which  the  States  were  to 
keep,  he  insisted,  "  That  France  should  retain  the 
chatellanies,  or  extent  of  country  depending  on 
them,  particularly  that  ofTournay;"  a  demand 
the  more  unjustifiable,  because  he  knew  his 
master  had  not  only  proceeded  directly  con- 
trary, but  had  erected  a  court  in  his  kingdom, 
where  his  own  judges  extended  the  territories 
about  those  towns  he  had  taken  as  far  as  he 
pleased  to  direct  them.  Mons.  Mesnager  showed 
equal  obstinacy  in  what  his  master  expected  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  refusing  the  tariff  of 
1664:  so  that  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  repre- 
sented these  difficulties  as  what  might  be  of 
dangerous  consequence,  both  to  the  peace  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  the  States  in  particular,  if  they  were 
not  speedily  prevented. 
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Upon  these  considerations,  her  majesty  thought 
it  her  shortest  and  safest  course  to  apply  directly 
to  France,  where  she  had  then  so  able  a  minister 
as  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy,  secretary  to  the  most 
christian  king,  was  the  minister  with  whom 
the  duke  was  to  treat,  as  having  been  the  first 
who  moved  his  master  to  apply  to  the  queen  for 
a  peace,  in  opposition  to  a  violent  faction  in 
that  kingdom,  who  were  as  eagerly  bent  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  as  any  other  could  be,  either  here 
or  in  Holland. 

It  would  be  very  unlike  an  historian  to  refuse 
this  great  minister  the  praise  he  so  justly  de- 
serves, of  having  treated,  through  the  whole 
course  of  so  great  a  negotiation,  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  integrity ;  never  once  fouling  in  any 
promise  he  made,  and  tempering  a  firm  zeal  to 
his  master's  interest,  with  a  ready  compliance 
to  what  was  reasonable  and  just.  Mr.  Prior, 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  resided  like- 
wise now  at  Paris,  with  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  ;  and  was  very  acceptable 
to  that  court,  upon  the  score  of  his  wit  and 
humour. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  directed  to 
press  the  French  court  upon  the  points  yet 
unsettled  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
both  crowns :  to  make  them  drop  their  unrea- 
sonable demands  for  the  elector  of  Bayaria: 
to  let  them  know,  **That  the  queen  was  re- 
solved not  to  forsake  her  allies,  who  were  now 
ready  to  come  in  ;  that  she  thought  the  best  way 
of  hastening  the  general  peace  was,  to  determine 

hef 
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her  own  particular  one  with  France,  until  which 
time  she  could  not  conveniently  suffer  her  par- 
liament to  meet." 

The  States  were  by  this  time  so  fully  convinced 
ef  the  queens  sincerity  and  affection  to  their 
republick,  and  how  much  they  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  insinuations  of  the  factious  party 
in  England,  that  they  wrote  a  very  humble  let- 
ter to  her  majesty,  to  desire  her  assistance  to- 
wards settling  those  points  they  had  in  dispute 
with  France,  and  professing  themselves  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  explanation  her  majesty 
would  please  to  make  of  the  plan  proposed  in  her 
speech  to  the  parhament. 

But  the  queen  had  already  prevented  their  de- 
sires; and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1712-13^ 
directed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  inform  the 
French  court,  *'That,  since  she  had  prevailed  on 
her  allies  the  Dutch  to  drop  the  demand  of  Con- 
d6,  and  the  other  of  the  four  species  of  goods 
which  the^French  had  excepted  out  of  the  tariff 
of  1664,  she  would  not  sign  without  them :  that 
she  approved  of  the  Dutch  insisting  to  have  the 
chatellanies  restored  with  the  towns ;  and  was  re- 
solved to  stand  or  fall  with  them,  until  they  were 
satisfied  in  this  point." 

Her  majesty  had  some  apprehensions  that  the 
French  created  these  difficulties,  on  purpose  to 
spin  out  the  treaty  until  the  campaign  should  be- 
gin. They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  parliament  should  meet  in  a  few  weeks ; 
which  could  not  well  be  ventured,  until  the  queen 
were  able  to  tell  both  houses,  that  her  own  peace 
was  signed  :  that  this  would  not  only   facilitate 

what 
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what  remained  in  difference  between  Britain  and 
France,  but  leave  the  Dutch  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  latter. 
The  q«ieen,  weary  of  these   refined  mistakes  in 

the  French  politicks,    and  fully  resolved   to  be 
trifled  with  no  longer,  sent  her  determinate  orders 
to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  to  let  France  know, 
'^Thather  majesty  had  hitherto  prorogued  her 
parliament,  in  hopes  of  accommodating  the  dif- 
ficulties in  her  own  treaties  of  peace   and  com- 
merce with  that  crown,  as  well  as  settling  the 
interests  of  hef  several  allies ;  or  at  least,  that 
the  differences  in  the  former  being  removed,  the 
most  christian  king  would  have  made  such  offers 
for  the  latter,  a§  might  justify  her  majesty  in 
signing  her  own  peace,  whether  the  confederates 
intended    to  sign   theirs  or  not.      But,    several 
points  being  yet  unfinished  between  both  crowns, 
and    others  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  especially  the  States,  to  which  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries    of   that  court  at    Utrecht    had    not 
thought  fit  to   give   satisfaction,  the  queen  was 
now  come  to  a  final  determination,    both   with 
relation  to  her  own  kingdoms,  and  to  the  whole 
alliance :    that  the    campaign    approaching,    she 
would  not  willingly  be   surprised  in  case  the  war 
was  to  go  on :  that    she  had   transmitted  to  the 
duke   of   Siireysbury   her   last  resolutions,    and 
never  would  be   prevailed  on   to  reduce  her  own 
demands,  or  those  of  her  allies,  any  lower  than 
the  scheme   now  sent  over,  as  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  laid  down  in  her  speech ;  that  her  ma- 
jesty had   sent  orders  to  her  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht  to  assume  the  character  of  ambassadors, 

and 
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and  sign  the  peace  immediately  with  the  ministers 
of  the  most  christian  king,  as  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  should  have  sent  them  notice  that 
the  French  had  complied  :  that  the  queen  had 
therefore  farther  prorogued  her  parliament  to 
the  third  of  March,  in  hopes  to  assure  them, 
by  that  time,  of  her  pe^'^^  being  agreed  on ; 
for,  if  the  two  houses  should  meet,  while  any 
uncertainty  remained,  supplies  must  be  asked  as  • 
for  a  war." 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  executed  this  impor- 
tant commission  with  that  speed  and  success, 
which  could  only  be  expected  from  an  able  mini- 
ster. The  French  king  immediately  yielded  to 
the  whole  scheme  her  majesty  proposed  ;  where- 
upon directions  were  sent  to  the  lord  privy-seal, 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  sign  a  peace  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  France,  without  delay. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  March,  the  two  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries  met  those  of  the  allies  in  the 
town-house  at  Utrecht ;  where  the  lord  privy-seal 
addressed  himself  to  them  in  a  short  speech": 
^'That  the  negotiation  had  now  continued  four- 
teen months   with    great    slowness,    which   had 
proved  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  allies: 
that  the   queen  had  staid  thus  long,  and  stopped 
the  finishing  of  her  own  peace,  rather  than  leave 
her  allies  in  any  uncertainty :    that  she  hoped 
they   would  now  be  all  prepared  to  put  an  end  to 
this  great  work  ;  and    therefore  had  commande4 
her  plenipotentiaries  to  tell  those  of  the  allies, 
that  she  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  her  own 
treaty  immediately ;   and  it  was  her  opinion,  that 
jthe  confederates  ought  to  finish  theirs  at  the  same 
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time ;  to  which  they  were  now  accordingly  in- 
vited, by  her  majesty's  orders."  And  lastly,  his 
lordship  declared,  in  the  queen's  name,  "That 
whoever  could  not  be  ready  on  the  day  pre- 
fixed, should  have  a  convenient  time  allowed  them 
to  come  in." 

Although  the  orders  sent  by  the  queen  to  her 
plenipotentiaries  were  very  precise,  yet  their  lord- 
ships did  not  precipitate  the  performance  of  them, 
they  were  directed  .to  appoint  as  short  a  day  for 
the  signing  as  they  conveniently  could ;  but, 
however,  the  particular  day  was  left  to  their  dis- 
cretion. They  hoped  to  bring  over  the  Dutch, 
and  most  of  the  other  allies,  to  conclude  at  the 
same  time  with  the  queen;  which  as  it  would 
certainly  be  more  popular  to  their  country,  so 
they  conceived  it  would  be  more  safe  for  them- 
selves. Besides,  upon  looking  over  their  com- 
mission, a  scruple  sprang  in  their  minds,  that 
they  could  not  sign  a  particular  peace  with 
France;  their  powers,  as  they  apprehended,  au- 
thorisinc:  them  only  to  si^n  a  general  one.  Their 
lordships  therefore  sent  to  England,  to  desire  new 
powers;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  them- 
selves with  great  industry,  between  the  ministers 
of  France  and  those  of  the  several  allies,  to  find 
some  expedient  for  smoothing  the  way  to  an 
agreement  amonq;  them. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  went  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Hague,  to  inform  the  States  of  her  majesty's  ex- 
press commands  to  his  colleague  and  himself, 
for  signing  the  peace  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  to 
desire  tlie}^  wmild  be  ready  at  the  same  time  : 
which  thp  pensionary  promised  ;  and  that  their 

plenipotentiaries 
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plenipotentiaries  should  be  empowered  according- 
ly, to  the  great  contentment  of  mons.  Buys,  who 
was  now  so  much  altered,  either  in  reality  or  ap- 
pearance, that  he  complained  to  the  earl  of  mons. 
Heiusius's  slowness  :  and  charged  all  the  delays 
and  mismanagements  of  a  twelvemonth  past,  to 
that  minister's  account. 

While  the  earl  of  Strafford  staid  at  the  Hague, 
he  discovered  that  an  emissary  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  had  been  there  some  days  before, 
sent  by  his  grace  to  dissuade  the  Dutch  from 
signing  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  ministers  of  the 
queen,  which,  in  England,  would  at  least  have 
the  appearance  of  a  separate  peace,  and  oblige 
their  British  friends,  who  knew  how  to  turn  so 
short  a  delay  to  very  good  account,  as  well  as 
gratify  the  emperor;  on  whom,  it  was  alleged, 
they  ought  to  rely  much  more  than  on  her  majes- 
ty. One  of  the  States  likewise  told  the  earl, 
"  That  the  same  person  employed  by  the  /luke 
was  then  in  conference  with  the  magistrates  of 
Rotterdam  (which  town  had  declared  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war)  to  assure  them,  if  they  would 
hold  off  a  little,  they  should  see  an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  British  parliament :  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  a  list  of  the  discontented 
members  in  both  houses,  who  Merc  ready  to 
turn  against  the  court :  and  to  crown  all,  that 
his  grace  had  certain  intelligence  of  the  queen 
being  in  so  ill  a  state  of  health,  as  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  live  above  six  weeks."  So 
restless  and  indefatigable  are  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, when  inflamed  by  a  desire  of  revenge  ! 

But  representations,  which  had  been  so  often 
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tried,  were  now  offered  too  late.  Most  of  the  allies, 
except  the  emperor,  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  upon  her  majesty's  plan ;  and  the  farther 
delay  of  three  weeks  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to 
that  litigious  manner  of  treating  peculiar  to  the 
French;  whose  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  in- 
sisted with  obstinacy  upon  many  points,  which 
at  Paris  mons.  de  Torcy  had  given  up. 

The  emperor  expected  to  keep  all  he  already 
possessed  in  Italy  ;  that  Port  Longue,  on  the 
Tuscan  coast,  should  be  delivered  to  him  by 
France ;  and  lastly,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  renounce  Spain.  But  the  queen,  as  well  as 
France,  thought  that  his  imperial  majesty  ought 
to  sit  down  contented  with  his  partage  of  Naples 
and  Milan  :  and  to  restore  those  territories  in  . 
Italy  which  he  had  taken  from  the  rightfuL  pro- 
prietors, and  by  the  possession  of  which  he  was  ' 
grown  dangerous  to  the  Italian  princes,  by  revi- 
ving antiquated  claims  upon  them. 

This  prince  had  likewise  objected  to  her  majes- 
ty's expedient  of  suffering  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  retain  Luxembourg,  under  certain  conditions^ 
by  way  of  security,  until  his  electorate  were  re^ 
stored.  But  the  queen,  supposing  that  these  af- 
fected delays  were  intended  only  with  a  view  of 
continuing  the  war,  resolved  to  defer  the  peace 
no  longer  on  the  emperor's  account. 

In  the  middle  of  March  1712-13,  a  courier  ar* 
rived  at  Utrecht  from  France,  with  the  plan  of  a 
general  peace,  as  it  had  been  agreed  between  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  mons.  de  Torcy  ;  wherein 
every  particular  relating  to  the  interests  and  pre- 
tensions  of  the   several  allies,    was  brought  so 
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tlie    British    plenipotentiaries    hoped   the  peace 
near  to  what  each  of  them  would  accept,  that 
would  be  general  in  ten  or  twelve  days.     The 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  were   already   prepared, 
and  others  were  daily  coming  in,  by  means  of 
their  lordships  good  offices,    who   found   mons. 
Mesnager  and  his  colleague  very  stubborn  to  the 
last.     Another  courier  was  dispatched  to  France, 
upon  some  disputes  about  inserting  the  titles  of 
lier  majesty  and  the  most  christian  king ;  and  to 
"bring  a  general  plan  for  the  interests  of  those  al- 
lies, who  should  not  be  ready  against  the  time 
prefixed.     The   French  renunciations  were  now 
arrived  at  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  those, 
SIS  well  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be 
inserted   at  length   in   every  treaty;    by  which 
3neans  the  whole  confederacy  would  become  gua- 
xantees  of  them. 

The  courier  last  sent  to  France  returned  to 
TTtrecht  on  the  27th  of  March,  with  the  conces- 
sions of  that  court  upon  every  necessary  point ; 
ISO  that,  all  things  being  ready  for  putting  a  pe- 
riod  to   this  great  and  difficult  work,  the  lord 
privy-seal  and  tlie  earl  of  Strafford  gave  notice  to 
the  ministers  of  the  several  allies,   "  That  their 
lordships  had  appointed  Tuesday  the  31st  instant, 
wherein  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  between  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
their  mistress,  and  the  most  christian  king ;  and 
hoped  the  said  allies  would  be  prepared  at  the 
same  time  to  follow  their  example."    Accordingly 
their   lordships  employed  the    three  intervening 
days,  in  smoothing  the  few  difficulties  that  re- 
mained 
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mained  between  the  French  ministers,  and  those 
of  the  several  confederate  powers. 

The  importatn  day  being  now  come,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  having 
assumed  the  character  of  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary, gave  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  French 
protestants  to  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  and  his 
colleague,  who  were  to  transmit  it  to  their  court ; 
and  these  delivered  to  the  British  ambassadors  a 
declaration  in  writing,  that  the  pretender  was 
actually  gone  out  of  France. 

The  conditions  of  peace  to  be  allowed  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire,  as  adjusted  between  Britain 
and  France,  were  now  likewise  delivered  to  the 
count  Zinzendorf.  These  and  some  other  previ- 
ous matters  of  smaller  consequence  being  finish- 
ed, the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
her  majesty  of  Britain  and  the  most  christian 
king,  were  signed  at  the  lord  privy-seal's  house, 
between  two  and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  ministers  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  signed 
about  an  hour  after.  Then  the  assembly  adjourn- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Strafford's,  where  they  all  went 
to  dinner;  and  about  nine  at  night  the  peace  was 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  Portugal,  by  those  of 
Prussia  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was  near  midnight 
by  the  States. 

Thus,  after  all  the  opposition  raised  by  a  strong 
party  in  France,  and  by  a  virulent  faction  in  Bri- 
tain ;  after  all  the  artifices  of  those  who  presided 
at .  the  Hague,  who,  for  their  private  interest, 
endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  their  friends  in 
England,  to  prolong  tke  war;  after  the  restless 

endeavours 
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endeavours  of  the  imperial  court  to  render  the 
treaty  ineffectual ;  the  firm  steady  conduct  of  the 
guecn,  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  her  ministry, 
and  the  abilities  of  those  whom  she  employed  in 
her  negotiations  abroad,  prevailed  to  have  a  peace 
signed  in  one  day,  by  every  power  concerned, 
except  that  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  for, 
his  imperial  majesty  liked  his  situation  too  well, 
to  think  of  a  peace,  while  the  drudgery  and  ex- 
penses of  the  war  lay  upon  other  shoulders,  and 
the  advantages  were  to  redound  only  to  himself. 

During  this  whole  negotiation,  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  confe- 
derates, had  consequently  no  minister  at  Utrecht; 
but  the  differences  between  her  majesty  and  that 
prince,  wereeasily  settled  by  the  lord  Lexington 
at  Madrid,  and  the  marquis  of  ]\Ionteleon  here : 
so  that,  upon  the  duke  d'Ossuna's  arrival  at  the 
congress,  some  days  after  the  peace,  he  was  ready 
to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  queen  and  his 
master.     Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Dutch, 
or  any  other  ally,  except  the  emperor,  will  en- 
counter any  difficulties  of  moment,  to  retard  their 
several  treaties  with  his  catholick  majesty. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
Britain  and  France  were  ratified  here  on  the  7th 
of  April ;  on  the  28th  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner;  but  with  louder 
acclamations,  and  more  extraordinary  rejoicings 
of  the  people,  than  had  ever  been  rerucmbcred  on 
the  like  occasion. 


^^\LeTiQr^^ 
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^  ANECDOTE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PEACE 

OF  UTRECHT. 

ONE  Dr.  Helvetius  was  sent  from  Paris,  by 
Torcy,  to  Devenwordt,  at  the  Hague,  with  the 
first  proposals  for  a  peace  separate  with  Holland  ; 
a  year  after  which,  the  preliminaries  at  Gertruy- 
denberg  were  transacted  by  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles 
and  Polignac ;  and  afterwards  Mesnager  was  pri- 
vately dispatched  to  the  same  effect. 

My  lord  Strafford  had  the  first  intimation  of 
these  separate  transactions  of  France  and  Holland 
from  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (as  a  thing  a  good 
while  before  in  agitation),  and  afterwards  from 
Devenwordt  himself,  who  told  him,  '^  That  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  Dr.  Helvetius,  to  cure  him  of  a 
rheumatism ;  which  opportunity  Torcy  took  to 
negotiate  by  him.''  Helvetius  since  confirmed 
the  same  story  to  my  lord  Strafford  *,  in  the  year 
1720. 

*  Lord  Strafford  governed,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  made  his  own  fortune,  by  being  well  with  madame 
de  Wartenberg,  the  first  king  of  Prussia's  mistress.  Chesterfield, 
Letter  ccxvi. — ^This  king  of  Prussia  died  in  Pebruary  1713.    N. 
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APRIL  15,    1714. 


5lp 


1  HE  change  of  ministry  about  four  years  ago, 
the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  and  the  pro- 
ceedings since  in  relation  to  the  peace  and  trea- 
ties, are  all  capable  of  being  very  maliciously  re- 
presented to  posterity,  if  they  should  fall  under 
the  pen  of  some  writer  of  the  opposite  party,  as 
they  probably  may. 

Upon  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  queen,  and  in  justice  to  her  servants, 
that  some  able  hand  should  be  immediately  em* 
ployed  to  write  the  history  of  her  majesty's  reign ; 
that  the  truth  of  things  may  be  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture ages,  and  bear  down  the  falsehood  of  mali- 
cious pens. 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  is  ready  to  undertake 
this  work ;  humbly  desiring  her  majesty  will 
please  to  appoint  him  her  Historiographer  *y  not 

•  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Remarks,  p.  29,  gives  an  unfriendly  turn 
to  this  request;  but,  if  liis  lordship  had  adverted  to  the  date  of 
Dr.  Swift's  lettor  to  Mr.  Pope  (June  20,  1721),  which  occasioned 
those  remarks,  or  had  ever  seen  the  memorial  which  was  presented 
to  the  queen,  he  never  could  have  spoken  so  slightingly  of  Dr. 
Swift,  who  had  been  some  time  in  possession  of  his  deanry  when 
this  memorial  was  presented ;  and  to  whom  the  pr()fits  of  the 
Historiographer's  office  must  certainly  have  been  an  inconsiderable 
object.     N. 

rou  viw  s  ^tcixa 
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from  any  view  of  the  pro6t  (which  is  so  inconsi- 
derable that  it  will  harcHy  serve  to  pay  the  expense 
of  searching  offices),  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  his  queen  and  country ;  for  which  that  em- 
ployment will  qualify  him,  by  an  opportunity  of 
access  to  those  places  where  papers  and  records 
are  kept,  which  will  be  necessary  to  any  who  un- 
tlertake  such  an  history. 
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1.  The  Quern  $  Letter  to  the  Princess  Sophia. 

Madaxn^  my  Sister  and  Aunt, 
SINCE  the  right  of  succession  to  my  kingdoms  ha« 
been  declared  to  belong  to  you  and  your  family,  there 
b^ve  always  been  disaffected  persons,  who,  by  particttlar 
fiews  of  their  own  interest,  have  entered  into  measures  to 
ix  a  prince  of  yotir  blood  in  my  dominions,  even  whilu 
I  cMii  yet  living.  I  never  thought  till  now  that  this  pro* 
f^t  would  have  gone  so  far,  as  to  have  made  the  least 
lOapressioB  on  your  mind :  but  as  I  have  lately  perceived 
by  publick  rumours  which  are  industriously  spteadj  that 
^onr  electoral  highness  is  come  into  this  aentimeot,  it  i$ 
^f  importance,  with  respect  to  the  succes^on  of  your  &• 
tkiij,  that  I  should  tell  you  such  a  proceeding  will  iofal- 
ibUy  draw  along  with  it  some  consequences  that  will  be 
iftfigerous  to  that  succession  itself,  which  is  not  secure 
niy  other  ways,  than  as  the  prince  who  actually  wears 
he  crown,  maintains  her  authority  and  prerogative, 
rhere  are  here,  (such  is  our  misfortune)  a  great  many  . 
people  that  are  seditiously  disposed :  so,  I  leave  you  tp 
udge  what  tumults  they  may  be  able  to  raise,  if  they 
hoiild  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion.  I  persuade 
tayself,  therefore,  you  will  never  consent  that  the  least 
Iiitig  should  be  done,  that  may  disturb  the  repose  of  me 
►r  my  subjects. 

-  Open  yourself  to  me  with  the  same  freedom  I  do  to 
^ou,  and  propose  whatever  you  think  may  contribute  to  the 
^curity  of  the  succession  :  I  wiljl  come  into  it  with  zecA^ 
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§ 

provided  that  it  do  not  derogate  from  my  dignity,  which 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain. 

I  am  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  &c. 

St.  James's, 
May  19,  1714. 

Superscribed, 
To  my  Sister  and  Aunt,  Electress  Dowager 
of  Brunswick  and  Luiienburgh. 


t:  Tht  Qtuen's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Cousin, 

AN  accident  which  has  happened  in  my  lord  Paget's 
family,  having  hindered  him  from  setting  forward  so  soon 
as  he  thought^  to  have  done,  I  cannot  defer  any  longer 
letting  yoii  know  my  thoughts,  with  respect  to  the  design 
you  have  of  coming  into  my  kingdoms.  As  the  opening 
of  this  matter  ought  to  have  been  first  to  me,  so  I  ex* 
pected  you  would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without  know* 
ing  my  thoughts  about  it :  however,  what  I  owe  to  my 
own  dignity;  the  friendship  I  have  for  you,  and  the  elec* 
toral  house  to  which  you  belong,  join  to  the  true  desire 
I  have  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  kingdoms ;  oblige  me 
to  tell  youy  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  my  dominions,  and  the  right  of  succession 
in  your  line,  and  consequettly  more  disagreeable  to  me 
than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture. 

I  am  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship. 

Your  very  affectionate  cousin^ 

St.  James's, 

May  19,  1714. 

Superscribed, 

To  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


f 
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3.  The  Lord  Treasurer's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness^ 

THOUGH  1  expect  Mr.  Harley  every  moment  in  re- 
turn from  your  coort^  and  thereby  shall  have  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  myself  the  honour  to  present  your  royal 
highness  with  my  most  humble  duty^  and  the  assurance  of 
my  utmost  service :  yet  I  cannot  slip  this  occasion  of  the 
queen's   messenger  attending  your  royal  highness  with 
her  majesty's  letter,  to  lay  myself  at  your  feet.    I  have 
no  enemy  that  knows  me,  who  is  not  just  enough  to  al- 
low me  to  he  inviolably  attached  to  your  succession,  no- 
thing coming  into  competition  with  that,  because  I  know 
I  please  the  queen  when  I  am  zealous  for  the  service  of 
your  serene  house.     I  hope  therefore  I  shall  find  credit 
with  your  royal  highness,  when  I  humbly  lay  my  sincere 
opinion  before  you.     The  queen  is  most  heartily  for  your 
snecession :  if  there  be  any  thing  which  may  render  it 
more  secure,  which  is  consistent  with  her  majesty's  safety. 
It  will  be  accomplished.     It  is  not  the  eager  desires  of 
some,  nor  what  flows  from  the  advice  of  others,  whose 
cjiscontents  perhaps  animate  their  zeal,  can  balance  the 
security  you  have  in  the  queen's  friendship,  and  the  du- 
tiful affection  of  all  her  faithful  subjects ;  for  as  I  am  sure 
yoiir  royal  highness's  great  wisdom  would  not  qhuse  to 
rule  by  a  party,  so  you  will  not  let  their  narrow  measures 
be  the  standard  of  your  government.    I  doubt  not,  but 
the  accident  that  happened  about  the  writ,  may  be  im- 
proved to  increase  the  most  perfect  friendship  between 
the  queen  and  your  most  serene  family.     I  still  study  to 
do  every  thing  to  demonstrate  the  profound  veneration 
arad  respect  wherewith  I  am. 

May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  dutiful^ 

most  humble,  and  most  obodiient  servant, 

OXFORD. 

4-  TKfc 
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4.  The  Lord  Treasurer  to  the  Queen. 

Jane  9^  1714, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  PRESUME,  ia  obedience  to  your  royal  commands, 
to  lay  before  your  majesty  a  state  of  your  affairs.  Though 
I  have  very  much  contracted  it  from  the  draught  I  made^ 
and  the  vouchers  from  whence  it  is  taken :  vet  I  find  it 
swell  under  ray  j)en  in  transcribing;  being  willing  to  put 
every  thing  before  your  majesty  in  the  clearest  light  my 
poor  understanding  can  attain  to.  It  was  necessary  tq 
lay  it  before  your  majesty  in  the.  series  of  time,  from  the 
beginning  to  this  present  time ;  and  when  that  is  com-* 
pletely  laid  before  you,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  beg  God 
to  direct  your  majesty.  And  as  to  myself,  do  with  me 
what  you  please ;  place  me  either  as  a  figure  or  a  cypher  ^ 
displace  me,  or  replace  me,  as  that  best  suits  your  ma- 
jesty's occasions.  You  shall  ever  find  nTe,  with  utmost 
devotion^  and  without  any  reserve. 

Madam, 
Your  most  dutiful,  most  faithful, 

most  humble^  most  obedient  subject^ 

and  unworthy  servant, 

OXFORD. 
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5.  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  WEEKLY  PACKET. 

No.  108. 

'       •. 

Kenringion^  Aug.  1,  1714, 

THIS  morning,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight, 
died  tlie  most  excellent  princess  Anne,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  after  a  short  indisposition, 
of  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy.     She  was  daughter  to  the  late 
iing  James  the  lid,  by  the  lady  Anne  Hyde,  his  wife, 
whose  father  was  the  great  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon* 
This  incomparable  princess  was  born  at  St.  James's,  on 
the  6th  day  of  February,  1663,  at  39  minutes  past  11  at 
night,  and  had  for  her  god-mothers  the  young  lady  Mary, 
her  sister,  the  present  duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  Dr. 
Sheldon,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  her  god- 
father.   In  the  year  l66y  her  highness  was,  for  her  health's 
3»ke,  sent  into  France,  and  after  her  return  into  England, 
she  did  not  only  acquire  a  healthful  constitution  of  body, 
btut  likewise  those  accomplishments  which  are  very  seldom 
pQUDd  in  a  person  of  such  tender  years  ;  and  being  by  the 
ypeat  care  of  her  royal  uncle  king  Charles  II.  bred  up 
\XiA  educxited  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
;JhyB  wa3^  together  with  the  lady  Mary,  her  sister,  con- 
irmed  therein  by  the  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  at  White- 
tall,   Dr.  Henry  Compton,  late  lord  bishop  of  London, 
UiDO  1676.  His  majesty  king  Charles  II.  likewise  made  it 
lU  care  to  marry  her  to  a  protestant  prince,  and  concluded 
m  bis  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Denmark,  second 
pn  to  Frederick  III.  and  younger  brother  to  Christian  V. 
:ipg  of  Denmai:k,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  the  28th 
if  July,  16&S,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  by  the 
ame  Henry  lord  bishop  of  London. 

Upon  the  death  qf  his  late  majesty  king  William, 
^farch  8,  anno  1701-2,  this  excellent  lady  was  proclaimed 
meen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland ;  and 
idd  such  a  series  of  suQcess  duriog  ijiejc  wh«)le^  reugjo^  ^  is 
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not  to  be  paralleled  in  that  of  any  preceding  prince.  Un- 
der her  happy  auspices^  rcpfated  victorias  at  sea  and  land 
crouded  in  with  new  acquisitions  of  glory  upon  the  British 
arms ;  and  nothing  was  scarce  undertaken^  but  was  hap- 
pily accomplished  by  the  prudence  of  her  councils,  and 
the  valour  of  her  troops.  The  work  of  ages  was  brought 
to  pass  in  a  ten  years  war;  and  we  had  the  honour  to  be 
governed  by  a  monarch,  who  was  the  delight  of  her  friends 
and  allies,  as  she  was  the  terror  of  her  enemies.  At 
last,  when  she  had  effected  an  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  in  vain  attempted  by  her  predecessofs ; 
when  she  had  reduced  France  to  terms  of  peace,  and  made 
Spain  submit  to  conditions  that  enlarged  her  empire ; 
when  she  had  done  all  that  was  glorious  on  earth,  and 
stood  ready  prepared  for  a  blessed  immortidity  in  the  re-/ 
gions  above,  death,  whose  attacks  she  had  hitherto  with- 
stood, with  a  firmness  of  mind  peculiar  to  herself,  laid  its 
icy  bands  upon  her,  and  seized  the  pledge  of  all  out  vows 
and  prayers,  by  the  means  of  an  unexpected  distemper, 
that  had  carried  off  her  uncle  king  Charles  II.  and  hur- 
ried her  away  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  She  had 
been  ailing  with  her  usual  distemper,  the  gout,  for  some 
time;  and  being  only  on  Friday  last  with  Mrs.  Cooper, one 
of  her  bed-chamber  women  then  in  waiting,  was  suddenly 
taken  with  a  swimming  in  her  head,  which  struck  her 
speechless,  and  occasioned  the  above-mentioned  lady  to 
alarm  the  whole  court.  No  assistance  was  wanting  to 
restore  her  to  her  senses,  and  both  the  cabinet-council 
and  a  consult  of  physicians  was  held  thereupon*;  the  first 
giving  their  consent,  that  the  last  should  apply  such  re- 
medies as  were  thought  proper  in  her  majesty's  case, 
which  had  such  an  effect  as  to  lull  the  whole  court  into 
hopes  of  her  recovery  :  when,  after  they  had  to  all  appear- 
ance got  the  mastery  of  her  distemper,  and  by  applying 
blisters  to  her  head,  which  rose  very  well,  and  were  cut 
atone  of  the  clock  the  next  i.?.  :-.!:i:T,  obtained  very  good 

•  See  on  this  s«uVer*.  -  "?.?.-  :  -  ^.  Cu.Is,  Fc^".  f^^c;    to  Dr.  Swift,  dated 
«         • 
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symptoms  of  an  approachiug  cure,  the  apoplectick  fit 
returned  upon  her;  and  after  a  little  respite  from  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  wherein  she  behaved  herself  with  an  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  her  Creator,  she  gave  up  her 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  13th  year  of  her  reign,  amidst  the  cries  and  t«ars 
of  a  disconsolate  court,  to  whom  she  was  an  affectionate 
mistress,  and  a  truly  beneficent  sovereign.  Her  majesty 
had  slept  five  hours  in  the  night  between. Friday  and  Sa- 
turday before  this  unfortunate  accident:  upon  which  the 
council  continued  assembled,  and  made  preparations  for 
proclaiming  the  successor,  which  was  done  about  two 
this  afternoon,  with  the  usual  solemnity.  A  detachment 
of  guards  has  likewise  doubly  garrisoned  the  tower;  the 
trained  bands  are  up  in  arms,  and  we  hear,  that  orders  are 
issued  from  the  board  of  admiralty,  to  equip  40  men  of 
war,  for  the  security  of  our  coasts,  against  any  attempts 
from  an  invader.  Her  majesty,  during  her  cohabitation 
with  the  prince  of  Denmark,  to  whom  she  was  the  most 
endearing  and  best  of  consorts,  was  seventeen  times  quick 
with  child,  and  brought  into  the  world  six  children. 

The  lords  justices^  by  the  Limitation  Act,  are  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  same.  A  warrant  for  an  embargo  upon 
all  shipping  is  issued  out  from  the  judge  of  the  admiral- 
ty's office. 

The  lords  nominated  by  the  king,  according  to  act  of 
]>arliament,  for  his  lords  justices,  are,  the  archbishop  of 
York ;  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  Ar- 
gyle,  Bolton,  Roxborough,  and  Kent ;  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke/Carlisle, Scarborough,  Abingdon,Oxford,  Anglesea, 
Nottingham,  and  Montross;  lord  viscount  Townsend; 
lords  Halifax  and  Cowper. 


a.  lirtttt 
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6.  Letter  from  Dr.  Ratcliffe  to  a  Friend, 

Carshaltotif  Aug.  7,  1714. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  Could  not  have  thought^  that  so  old  an  acqiKtintante, 

and  so  good  a  friend,  as  sir  J ^n  always  professed 

himself,  would  have  made  sueh  a  motion   against  me. 
God  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majesty  any  service  has  ever 
got  the  start  of  my  ability ;  and  I  have  nothing  that 
gives  me   greater  anxiety  and  trouble  than  the  death  of 
that  great  and  glorious  princess.     I  must  do  that  justice 
to  the  physicians  that  attended  her  in  her  illness,  from  a 
wght  of  the  method  that  was  taken  for  her  preservation 
bj  Dr.  Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing  was  omitted  for  her 
preservation ;  but  the  people  about  her,  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  fall  on  them,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  physick 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.     I  know  the  nature  of  at- 
tending crowned  heads  in  their  last  moments  too  well  to 
be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them,  without  being  sent  for  by 
a  proper  authority.     You  have  heard  of  pardons  being 
signed  for  physicians,  before  a  sovereign's  demise :  how- 
ever, ill  as  I  was,  I  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a 
horse-litter,  had  either  her  majesty,  or  those  in  commi»- 
«ion  next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to  do.     You  maj 

tell-  sir  J n  as  much,  and  assure  him,  from  me,  that 

his  zeal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  his  ill  usage  of  a 
friend,  who  has  drank  many  a  hundred  bottles  with  hin  ; 
and  cannot,  even  after  this  breach  of  a  good  uudersUmd- 
ing  that  ever  was  preserved  between  us,  but  hajve  a  very 
good  esteem  for  him.  I  must  also  desire  yoa  ta  thank 
Tom  Chopman  for  bis  speech  in  my  behalf,  aince  I  hear 
it  is  the  first  he  ever  made,  which  is  taken  more  kindly  ; 
and  to  acquaint  him,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  at 
Carshaltonj  since  I  fear  (for  so  the  gout  tells; me)  that  we 
shall  never  more  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  together. 

I  am.  Sec. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

But 
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But  whatever  credit  may  now  be  paid  to  this  letter  or 
however  it  may  now  be  thought  to  justify  the  doctor's 
refusal  to  attend  her  majesty,  he  became  at  that  time  so 
much  the  object  of  popular  resentment,  that  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  being  assassinated ;  as  appears  by  the  foU 
lowing  letter : 

7.  Letter  from  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  Dr.  Mead,  at  ChUd*s 
.   Coffee-house,  it  St.  PauFs  Church-yard. 

Carshalton,  August  S,  17 14* 
D^ar  Sir, 

I  Give  you,  and  your  brother,  many  thanks,  for  the 
favour  you  intend  me  to-morrow ;  and  if  there  is  any 
other  friend,  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  shall  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  me.  Dinner  shall  be  on  the 
fable  by  two,  when  you  may  be  sure  to  find  me  ready  to 
wait  upon  you.  Nor  shall  I  be  at  any  other  time  from 
home,  because  I  have  received  several  letters,  which 
threaten  me  with  being  pulled  to  pieces,  if  ever  I  come 
to  flbndon.  After  such  menaces  as  these,  'tis  easy  to 
imagine,  that  the  conversation  of  two  such  very  good 
.friends  is  not  only  extremely  desirable,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  it  will  be  a  great  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  him^ 
who  is,  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

• 

•^*  Radcliffe  died  on  the  first  of  November  the  same 
year,  having  survived  the  queen  just  three  months ;  and  it 
is  said^  that  the  dread  he  had  of  the  populace,  and  the 
want  of  company  in  the  country  village,  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  leave,  shortened  his  life.  He  was  just  sixty- 
four  years  old.  He  was  carried  to  Oxford^  and  buried  ia 
St.  Mary's  church.    N. 
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WRITTEN  IN    1728. 


XvEGOGEt  was  the  thirty-fourth  emperor  of 
Japan,  and  began  his  reign  in  the  year  341  of  the 
Christian  era,  succeeding  to  Ncnatf,  a  princess 
who  governed  with  great  felicity. 

There  had  been  a  revolution  in  that  empire 
about  twenty- six  years  before,  which  made  some 
breaches  in  the  hereditary  line ;  and  Regoge,  suc-^ 
cessor  to  Nena,  although  of  the  royal  family,  was 
a  distant  relation. 

There  were  two  violent  parties  in  the  empire, 
which  began  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  above; 
mentioned ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  empress  Nena, 
were  in  the  highest   degree  of  animosity,  each, 

-  •  Much  as  the  Dean  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  defend 
queen  Anno  and  her  ministers,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  dis* 
posed  to  ridicule  her  successor  and  his  family ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  pieces  in  which  he  does  it  (this  '*  account  of  the  Court  of 
J^an/'  and  the  "  Directions  for  making  a  Birth-day  Song,") 
^ere  the  occasion  ofmostof  the  other  posthumous  articles  having 
l)een  solong  withheld  from  the  publick.     Burke. 

t  King  George.     D.  S.  t  Queen  Anne.     D.  S* 
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charging  the  other  with  k  design  of  introducing 
new  gods,  and  changing  the  civil  constitution. 
The  names  of  these  two  parties  were  Husiges  and 
Yortes*.  The  latter  were  those  whom  Nena  the 
lateemjiress  most  favoured  toward  the  end  of  her 
reign,  and  by  whose  advice  she  governed. 

The  Husige  faction,  enraged  at  their  loss  of 
power,  made  private  applications  to  Regoge,  du- 
ruig  the  life  of  the  empress ;  which  prevailed  so 
far,  that,  upon  her  death,  the  new  emperor  wholly 
disgraced  the  Yortes,  and  employed  only  the 
Husiges  in  all  his  affairs.  The  Japanese  author 
highly  blames  his  imperial  majesty's  proceeding  in 
thisaifair;  because  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  had  then  a  happy  opportunity  of  recon* 
ciling  parties  for  ever,  by  a  moderating  scheme. 
But  he,  on  the  contrary,  began  his  reign  by 
openly  disgi^actng  the  principal  and  most  popular 
Yx>rtes,  soait  of  which  had  been  chiefly  instra* 
mental  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  By  this 
mistaken  step,  he  occasioned  a  rebellion  :  which, 
although  it  were  soon  quelled  by  some  very  sur- 
prising turns  of  fortune;  yet  the  fear,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  of  new  attempts,  engaged  him 
in  such  immense  charges,  that  instead  of  clearing 
any  part  of  that  prodigious  debt,  left  on  his  king- 
dom by  the  former  war,  which  might  have  been 
clone,  by  any  tolerable  management,  in  twelve 
ytars  of  the  most  profound  peace,  be  left  his  em- 
pire loaded  with  a  vast  addition  to  the  old  incum- 
brance. 

This  prince,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  empiro 

*  WUgs«D<]  Tories.    P.  S. 
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6f  Japan,  was  king  of  Tedsu,  a  domioion  seated 
on  tlie,  continent,  to  the  west  side  of  Japan. 
Tedsu  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  more  be- 
loved by  him  than  his  new  empire ;  for  there  he 
spent  some  months  almost  everj  year,  and  thither 
was  supposed  to  have  conveyed  great  sums  of 
money,  saved  out  of  his  imperial  revenues. 

There  were  two  maritime  towns  of  great  import* 
ance  bordering  upon  Tedsu :  of  these  he  pur* 
chased  a  litigated  title ;  and  to  support  it,  was 
forced  not  only  to  entrenoh.  deeply  on  his  Japanese 
revenues,  but  to  engage  in  alliances  very  dangerous 
to  the  Japanese  empire. 

Japan  was  at  that  time  a  limited  monarchy, 
which,  some  authors  are  of  opinion,  was  intro- 
duced there  by  a  detachment  from  the  numeroui 
army  of  Brennus,  who  ravaged  a  great  part  of 
Asia ;  and  those  of  them  who  fixed  in  Japan,  left 
Jbefaind  them  that  kind  of  military  institution^ 
which  the  northern  people  in  ensuing  ages  carried 
through  most  parts  of  Europe ;  the  generals  be- 
coming kings,  the  great  officers  a  senate  of  nobles, 
with  a  representative  from  every  centenary  of  pri- 
vate soldiers ;  and  in  the  assent  of  the  majority  in 
these  two  bodies,  confirmed  by  the  general,  the 
legislature  consisted. 

I  need  not  farther  explain  a  matter  so  univer- 
sally known  ;  but  return  to  my  subject. 

The  Husige  fa.  tioo,  by  a  gross  piece  of  n^^- 
gence  in  the  Yortes,  had  so  far  insinuated  them- 
selves and  their  opinions  into  the  favour  of  Regoge, 
before  he  came  to  the  empire,  that  this  prince 
firmly  believed  them  to  be  his  only  true  friends, 

and 
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and  the  others  his  mortal  enemies.     By  this  opi* 
nipn  he  governed  all  the  actions  of  his  reign. 

The  emperor  died  suddenly,  in  his  journey  to 
Tedsu ;  where,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  summer. 

This  prince,  during  his  whole  reign,  continued 
m  absolute  stranger  to  the  language,  the  manners, 
the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  Japan  ;  and  passing 
his  whole  time  among  old  mistresses,  or  a  few  pri 
vadoes,  left  the  whole  management  of  the  empire 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  upon  the  condition  of 
being  made  easy  in  his  personal  revenues,  and  the 
management  of  parties  in  the  senate.  His  last 
minister*,  who  governed  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  for  several  years,  he  was  thought  to  bate 
more  than  he  did  any  other  person  in  Japan,  ex^- 
cept  his  only  son,  the  heir  to  the  empire.  The 
dislike  he  bore  to  the  former  was,  because  the  mi- 
nister, under  pretence  that  he  could  not  govern 
the  senate  without  disposing  of  employments 
among  them,  would  not  suffer  his  master  to  oblige 
one  single  person,  but  disposed  of  all  to  his  own 
relations  and  dependents.  But,  as  to  that  conti- 
nued and  virulent  l)atred  he  bore  to  the  prince  his 
son,  from  tlie  beginning  of  his  reign  to  his  death, 
the  historian  has  not  accounted  for  it,  farther  than 
by  various  conjectures,  which  do  not  deserve  to 
be  related. 

The  minister  above  mentioned  was  of  a  family  not 
contemptible,  had  been  early  a  senator,  and  from. 
bis  youth  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Yortes.     He  had 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpole,     D.  S. 
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been  formerly  disgraced  in  the  senate^  for  some 
frauds  in  the  management  of  a  publick  trust.  He 
was  perfectly  skilled,  by  long  practice  in  the  se- 
natorial fdrms ;  and  dextrous  in  the  purchasing  of 
votes,  from  those  who  could  find  their  accounts 
better  in  complying  with  his  measures,  than  they 
could  probably  lose  by  any  tax  that  might  be 
charged  on  the  kingdom.  He  seemed  to  fail,  in 
point  of  policy,  by  not  concealing  his  gettings ; 
never  scrupling  openly  to  lay  out  vast  sums  of 
money  in  paintings,  buildings,  and  purchasing 
estates ;  when  it  was  known  that  upon  his  first 
coming  into  business,  upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
press Nena,  his  fortune  was  but  inconsiderable. 
He  had  the  most  boldness,  and  the  least  magna- 
nimity that  ever  any  mortal  was  endowed  with. 
By  enriching  his  relations,  friends,  and  depend- 
ents, in  a  most  exorbitant  manner,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  had  provided  a  support 
against  an  evil  day.  He  had  the  best  among  all 
lalse  appearances  of  courage ;  which  was,  a  most 
unlimited  assurance,  whereby  he  would  swagger 
the  boldest  man  into  a  dread  of  his  power  ;  but 
had  not  the  smallest  portion  of  magnanimity,  grow- 
ing jealous,  and  disgracing  every  man,  who  was 
known  to  bear  the  least  civility  to  those  he  dis- 
liked. He  had  some  small  smattering  in  books, 
but  no  manner  of  politeness :  nor,  in  his  whole 
life,  was  ever  known  to  advance  any  one  person, 
upon  'the  score  of  wit,  learning,  or  abilities  for 
business.  The  whole  systeni  of  his  ministry  was 
corruption  ;  and  he  never  gave  bribe  or  pension, 
without  frankly  telling  the  receivers  what  he  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  threatening  them  to  put 
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aa  end  to  his  bounty,  if  they  failed  to  comply  in 
every  circumstance. 

A  few  months  before  tbe  emperor's  death,  there 
was  a  design  concerted  between  some  eminent  per- 
sons of  both  parties,  whom  the  desperate  state 
of  the  empire  had  united,  to  accuse  the  minister 
at  the  first  meeting  of  a  new-chosen  senate, 
which  was  then  to  assemble  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  empire.  And  it  was  believed, 
that  the  vast  expense  he  must  be  at,  in  choos- 
ing an  assembly  proper  for  his  purpose,  added 
to  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  the  increasing 
number  of  pensioners,  the  great  discontent  of 
the  people,  and  the  personal  hatred  of  the  em- 
peror, would,  if  well  laid  open  in  the  senate,  be 
of  weight  enough  to  sink  the  minister,  when  it 
should  appear  to  his  very  pensioners  and  crea- 
tures, that  he  could  not  supply  them  much 
longer. 

While  this  scheme  was  in  agitation,  an  account 
came  of  the  emperor's  death ;  and  the  prince  his 
son  *,  with  universal  joy,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Japan. 

The  new  emperor  had  always  lived  a  private 
life,  during  the  reign  of  his  father :  who,  in  his 
annual  absence,  never  trusted  him  more  than 
once  with  the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
held  so  evenly,  that  he  became  too  popular,  to  be 
confided  in  any  more.  He  was  thought  not  un- 
favourable to  the  Yortes,  at  least  not  altogether 
to  approve  the  virulence,  wherewith  his  father 
proceeded  againstthem;  and  therefore,  immediately 

♦  King  George  II.    D.  S. 
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upon  his  succession^  the  principal  po'sons  of  that 
denomination  came,  in  several  bodies,  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  his  garment;  whom  he  received  with  great 
eourtesy,  and  some  of  them  with  particular  marks 
of  distinction. 

The  prince,  during  the  reignof  his  fether,  having 
notbeen  trusted  with  any  publick  charge,  employed 
his  leisure  in  learning  the  language,  the  religion,  the 
customs,  and  disposition,  of  the  Japanese ;  where- 
in he  received  great  information,  among  others, 
from  Nomtoc  *,  master  of  his  finances,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  who  secretly  hated  Lelop- 
Aw,  the  minister ;  and  likewise  from  Ramneh  f , 
a  most  eminent  senator,  who,  despairing  to  do 
any  good  with  the  father,  had,  with  great  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  decency,  used  his  endeavours  to 
instil  good  principles  into  the  young  prince. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  former  emperor's  death, 
a  grand  council  was  summoned  of  course,  where 
little  passed  beside  directing  the  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  the  successor.  But,  in  some  days  after, 
the  new  emperor,  having  consulted  with  those  per- 
sons in  whom  he  could  chiefly  confide,  and  ma- 
turely considered  in  his  own  mind  the  present 
state  of  his  affairs,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
his  people,  convoked  another  assembly  of  his 
council;  wherein,  after  some  time  spent  in  ge- 
neral business,  suitable  to  the  present  emergency, 
he  directed  Lelop-Aw  to  give  him,  in  as  short 
terms  as  he  conveniently  could,  an  account  of  the 
nation's  debts,  of  his  management  in  the  senate, 

•  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commobs.  D.  8. 
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and  his  negotiations  with  foreign  courts :  which 
that  minister  having  delivered,  according  to  hi» 
usual  manner,  with  much  assurance  and  little 
satisfaction,  the  emperor  desired  to  be  fully  Sa- 
tisfied in  the  following  particulars : 

Whether  the  vast  expense  of  choosing  such 
members  into  the  senate,  as  would  be  conterft 
to  do  the  publick  business,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ? 

Whether  those  members,  thus  choosen  in,  would 
cross  and  impede  the  necessary  course  of  affairs, 
unless  they  were  supplied  with  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney and  continued  pensions  ? 

Whether  the  same  corruption  and  perverseness 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  nobles  ? 

Whether  the  empire  of  Japan  were  in  so  low  a 
condition,  that  the  imperial  envoys  at  foreign 
courts  must  be  forced  to  purchase  alliances,  or 
prevent  a  war^  by  immense  bribes  given  to  the 
ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes  ? 

Why  the  debts  of  the  empire  were  so  prodigi- 
ously advanced,  in  a  peace  of  twelve  years  at  home 
and  abroad  ? 

Whether  the  Yortes  were  universally  eneniiesto. 
the  religion  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
imperial  family  now  reigning  ? 

Whether  those  persons,  whose  revenues  consist 
in  lands,  do  not  give  surer  pledges  of  fidelity  ta 
the  publick,  and  are  more  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  empire,  than  others,  whose  fortunes  consist 
only  in  money  ? 

And  because  Lelop-Aw,  for  several  years  pas^ 
had  engrossed  the  whole  administration,  the  em- 
peror 
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peror  signified,  that  from  him  alone  he  expected 
an  answer. 

This  minister,  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  cul- 
tivate an  interest  in  the  young  prince's  family, 
during  the  emperor's  life,  received  early  intelli- 
gence from  one  of  his  emissaries,  of  what  was  in-^ 
tended  at  the  council,  and  had  sufficient  time 
to  frame  as  plausible  an  answer,  as  his  cause  and 
conduct  would  allow.  However,  having  desired 
a  few  minutes  to  put  his  thoughts  in  order,  he 
delivered  them  in  the  following  manner : 

**  Upon  this  short  unexpected  warning,  to  an- 
swer your  imperial  majesty's  queries,  I  should  be 
wholly  at  a  loss,  in  your  majesty's  august  presence, 
and  that  of  this  most  noble  assembly,  if  I  were 
armed  with  a  weaker  defence  than  my  own  loy- 
alty and  integrity,  and  the  prosperous  success  of 
my  endeavours. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  death  of  the  em- 
press Nena,  happened  in  a  most  miraculous  junc- 
ture ;  and  that  if  she  had  lived  two  months 
longer,  your  illustrious  family  would  have  been 
deprived  of  your  right  j  and  we  should  have  seen 
an  usurper  upon  your  throne,  who  would  have 
wholly  changed  the  constitution  of  this  empire, 
both  civil  and  sacred;  and,  although  that  em- 
press died  in  a  most  opportune  season,  yet  the 
peaceable  entrance  of  your  majesty's  father,  was 
effected  by  a  continual  series  of  miracles.  The 
truth  of  this  appears,  by  that  unnatural  rebellion 
which  the  Yortes  raised,  without  the  least  provo-? 
cation,  in  the  first  year  of  the  late   emperor's 
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reign ;  whida  may  he  sufficient  to  convince  your 
majesty,  that  every  30ul  of  that  denomination, 
was,  is,  and  will  be  for  ever,  a  favourer  of  the 
pretender^  a  mortal  enemy  to  your  illustrious  fa- 
mily, and  an  introducer  of  new  gods  into  the 
empire.      Upon  this  foundation  was  built  the 
whole  conduct  of  our  affairs :  and  since  a  great 
majority  of  the  kingdom,  was  at  that  time  reckoned* 
to  favour  the  Yortes  faction,  who,  in  the  regular 
course  of  elections,  must   certainly  have    been 
chosen  members  of  the  senate  then  to  be  con* 
voked ;  it  was  necessary  by  the  force  of  money,  to 
influence  elections  in  such  a  manner,   that  your 
majesty's  father  might  have  a  sufficient  number, 
to  weigh  down  the  scale  on  his  side,  and  thereby 
carry  on  those  measures,  which  could  only  secure 
him  and  liis  family  in  the  possession  of  the  em- 
pire.    To  support  this  original  plan,  I  came  into 
the    service;   but,    the  members  of   the  senate 
knowing   themselves  every  day  more  necessary, 
upon   the   choosing    of  a  new  senate,   I  found 
the  charges  to  increase ;  and  that  after  they  were 
chosen,  they  insisted  upon  an  increase  of  their  pen- 
sions; because   they   well   knew,  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  v/ithout  them  :  and  I  was 
more  general  in  my  donatives,  because  I  thought 
it  was  more  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  that  every 
vote  should  pass  without  a  division;  and   that 
when  a  debate  was  proposed,  it  should  immedi- 
ately be  quashed  by  putting  the  question. 

"  Sir,  The  date  of  the  present  isenate is  expired, 
and  your  imperial  majesty  is  now  to  convoke  a 
new  one;  which,  I  confess,  will  be  Somewhat 
more  expensive  than  the  last,  because  the  Yortes, 

from 
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from  your  favourable  reception^  have  begun  to 
reassume  a  spirit,  whereof  the  country  had  some 
intelligence;  and  we  know,  the  majority  of  .the 
people,  without  proper  management,  would  be  still 
in  that  fatal  interest  However,  I  dare  undertake, 
with  the  charge  only  of  four  hundred  thousand 
sprangs"*^,  to  return  as  great  a  majority  of  sena* 
tors  of  the  true  stamp,  as  your  majesty  can  desire. 
As  to  the  sums  of  money  paid  in  foreign  courts^ 
I  hope,  in  some  years,  to  ease  the  nation  of  them, 
when  we  and  our  neighbours  come  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding. However,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  they 
are  cheaper  than  a  war,  where  your  majesty  is  to 
be  a  principal. 

"  The  pensions  indeed  to  senators  and  other 
persons,  must  needs  increase,  from  the  restiveness 
of  some,  and  scrupulous  nature  of  others ;  and  the 
new  members,  who  are  unpractised,  must  have 
better  encouragement.  However,  I  dare  under- 
take to  bring  the  eventual  charge  within  eight 
hundred  thousand  sprangs.  But,  to  make  this 
easy,  there  shall  be  new  funds  raised,  of  which  I 
have  several  schemes  ready,  without  taxing  bread 
or  flesh,  which  shall  be  reserved  to  more  pressing 
occasions. 

"  Your  majesty  knows,  it  is  the  laudable  cus- 
tom of  all  eastern  princes,  to  leave  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  to 
their  visirs. 

"  The  appointments  for  your  family  and  private 
purse,  shall  exceed  thcpse  of  your  predecessors: 

*  Abou(  a  million  sterling.    D.  S. 
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you  shall  be  at  no  trouble,  farther  than  to  appear 
sometimes  in  council,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  2 
you  shall  hear  no  clamour  or  complaints :  your 
senate  shall,  upon  occasion,  declare  you  the  best 
of  princes,  the  father  of  your  country,  the  arbiter 
of  Asia,  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
delight  of  mankind. 

**  Sir,  Hear  not  those  who  would,  most  falsely, 
impiously,  and  maliciously,  insinuate  that  your  go- 
vernment can  be  carried  on,  without  that  whole- 
some necessary  expedient,  of  sharing  the  publick 
revenue  with  your  faithful  deserving  senators. 
This,  I  know,  my  enemies  are  pleased  to  call  bri- 
bery and  corruption.  Be  it  so  :  but  I  insist,  that 
without  this  bribery  and  corruption,  the  wheels  of 
government  will  tlot  turn ;  or  at  least  will  be  apt 
to  take  fire,  like  other  wheels,  unless  they  be 
greased  at  proper  times.  If  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  descend,  to  govern  this  empire,  upon  any 
other  scheme  than  what  our  enemies  call  corrup- 
tion, be  must  return  from  whence  he  came,  and 
leave  the  work  undone. 

'*'  Sir,  It  is  well  known  we  are  a  trading  na- 
ticy;j,  and  consequently  cannot  thrive  in  a  bargain, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  gained.  The  poor  electors, 
who  run  frpm  their  shops  or  the  plough,  for  the 
service  of  their  country;  are  they  not  to  be  cour 
sidered  for  their  labour  and  their  loyalty  ?  The 
candidates,  who,  with  the  hazard  of  their  persons, 
the  loss  of' their  characters,  and  the  ruin  of  their, 
fortunes,  are  preferred  tq  the  senate,  in  a  coiintTy 
where  they  are  strangers,  before  the  very  lords  of 
jhe  soil  J  are  they  not  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
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seal  to  your  majesty^s  service,  and  qualified  to 
ive  in  your  metropolis,  as  becomes  the  lustre  of 
their  stations  ? 

"  Sir,  If  I  have  given  great  numbers  of  the 
most  profitable  employments,  among  my  own 
relations  and  nearest  allies,  it  was  not  out  of  any 
partiality;  but  because  I  know  them  best,  and 
can  best  depetid  upon  them.  I  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  mould  and  cultivate  their  opinions.  Abler 
heads  might  probably  have  been  found ;  but  they 
would  not  be  equally  under  my  direction.  A 
huntsman  who  has  the  absolute  command  of  his 
dogs,  will  hunt  more  effectually,  than  with  a 
better  pack,  to  whose  manner  and  cry  he  is  a. 
stranger. 

"  Sir,  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  appeal  to  all  those 
who  best  knew  your  royal  father,  whether  that 
blessed  monarch  had  ever  one  anxious  thought 
for  the  publick,  or  disappointment,  or  uneasiness, 
or  want  of  money  for  all  his  occasions,  during  the 
time  of  my  administration?  And  how  happy  the 
people  confessed  themselves  to  be,  under  such  a 
king,  I  leave  to  their  own  numerous  addresses ; 
which  all  politicians  will  allow,  to  be  the  most  in- 
fallible proof,  how  any  nation  stands  affected  to 
their  sovereign," 

I^elop- Aw,  having  ended  his  speech,  and  struck 
his  forehead  thrice  against  the  table,  as  the  custom 
is  in  Japan,  sat  down  with  great  complacency  of 
piind,  and  much  applause  of  his  adherents,  as 
might  be  observed  by  their  countenances  and 
their  whispers.  But  the  emperor's  behaviour  was 
j^mftrkabje;  for,  during  the  whole  harangue,  he 
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appeared  equally  attentive  and  uneasy.  After  a 
short  pause,  his  majesty  commanded  that  some 
other  counsellor  should  deliver  his  thoughts,  either 
to  confirm  or  object  against  what  had  been  spoken 
by  Lelop-Aw. 
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Dublin,  Jan.  9^  1719-20. 
SIR, 

Although  it  was  against  my  knowledge  or 
advice,  that  you  entered  into  holy  orders,  under 
the  present  dispositions  of  mankind  toward  the 
church,  yet  since  it  is  now  supposed  too  late  to 
recede,  (at  least  according  to  the  general  practice 
and  opinion)  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  thoughts 
to  you  upon  this  new  condition  of  life  you  are  ei^- 
gaged  in. 

I  could  heartily  wish,  that  the  circumstances 
of  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  conti- 
nued some  years  longer  in  the  university,  at  least 
till  you  were  ten  years  standing ;  to  have  laid  in 
a  competent  stock  of  human  learning,  and  so'<ne 
knowledge  in  divinity,  before  you  attempted  to 
appear  in  the  world  :  for  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
common  course  which  at  least  nine  in  ten  of  those, 
who  enter  into  the  ministry,  are  obliged  to  run. 
When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  and  are  conse- 
quently grown  a  burden  to  their  friends  who  now 
think  themselves  fully  discharged,  they  get  into 
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orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  (upon  which  I  shall 
make  no  remarks)  first  solicit  a  readership,  and  if 
they  be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy 
liere  in  town,  or  else  are  sent  to  be  assistants  in 
the  country,  where  they  probably  continue  seve- 
ral years  (many  of  them  their  whole  lives)  with 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  for  their  support : 
till  some  bishop,  who  happens  to  be  not  over- 
stocked with  relations,  or  attached  to  favourites, 
or  is  content  to  supply  his  diocese  without  colo- 
nies from  England,  bestows  upon  them  some  in- 
considerable benefice,  when  it  is  odds  they  are 
already  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  what  intervals  of  life 
such  persons  can  possibly  set  apart  for  the  imr 
provement  of  their  minds ;  or  which  way  they 
could  be  furnished  with  books,  the  library  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  college,  being 
usually  not  the  most  numerous,  or  judiciously 
chosen.  If  such  gentlemen  arrive  to  be  great 
scholars,  it  must,  I  think,  be  either  by  mean* 
supernatural,  or  by  a  method  altogether  out  of 
any  road  yet  known  to  the  learned.  But  I  con- 
ceive the  fact  directly  otherwise,  and  that  many 
of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small  pit- 
tance they  receive  at  the  university. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  intend  to  pursue 
the  beaten  track,  and  are  already  desirous  to  be 
seen  in  a  pulpit :  only  I  hope  you  will  think  it 
proper  to  pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of 
the  desolate  churches  five  miles  round  this  town, 
where  you  may  at  least  learn  to  read  and  to 
speak,  before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts 
in  a  city  congregation :  not  that  these  are  better 

judges. 
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judges,  but  because,  i£  a  man  must  needs  expose 
his  folly,  it  is  more  safe  a;ttd  discreet  to  do  sa  be-» 
fore  few  witnesses,  and  in  a  scattered  laeighbour- 
bood.  And  you  will  do  well  if  you  can  prevail 
upon  some  intimate  and  judicious  friend  to  be 
your  constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  with  the  ut* 
most  freedom  to  give  you  notice  of  whatever  he 
shall  find  amiss,  either  in  your  voice  or  gesture ; 
for  want  of  which  eariy  warning,  many  clergy- 
men continue  defective,  and  sometimes  ridiculous, 
Co  the  end  of  their  lives.  Neither  is  it  rare  to 
observe  among  excellent  and  learned  divines, 
a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an  unhappy 
tone  of  voice,  which  they  never  have  been  able 
to  shake  off. 

I  should  likewise  have  been  glad,  if  you  had 
applied  yourself  a  little  more  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  than  I  fear  you  have  done; 
the  neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the  most  general 
defects  among  the  scholars  of  this  kingdom,  who 
seem  not  to  have  the  least  conception  of  a  style, 
but  run  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology,  often 
mingled  with  barbarous  terms  and  expressions, 
peculiar  to  the  nation :  neither  do  I  perceive  that 
any  person  either  finds  or  acknowledges  his  wants 
upon  this  head,  or  in  the  least  desires  to  have 
them  supplied.  Proper  words,  in  proper  places, 
make  the  true  definition  of  a  style.  But  this 
would  require  too  ample  a  disquisition  to  be  now 
dwelt  on :  however,  I  shall  venture  to  name  one 
or  two  faults,  which  are  easy  to  be  remedied  *, 

with  a  very  small  portion  of  abilities. 

The 

•  It  should  be — *  which  are  eqsily  to  be  remedied ;  *  that  is, 
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The  first,  is  the  frequent  use  of  obscure  terms^ 
which  by  the  women  are  called  hard  words,  and 
by  the  better  sort  of  vulgar,  fine  language ;  than 
which  I  do  not  know  a  more  universal,  inexcu- 
sable, and  unnecessary  mistake,  among  the  clergy 
of  all  distinctions,  but  especially  the  younger 
practitioners.  I  have  been  curious  enough  to 
take  a  list  of  several  hundred  words  in  a  sermon 
of  a  new  beginner,  which  not  one  of  his  hearers 
among  a  hundred  could  possibly  understand; 
neither  can  I  easily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman 
of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  this  errour,  although  many  of  them  agree 
with  me  ia  the  dislike  of  the  thing.  But  I  am 
apt  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  vulgar,  and 
think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure,  which  the 
preacher  will  not  allow  to  be  so,  because  those 
words  are  obvious  to  scholars.  I  believe  the  me- 
thod observed  by  the  famous  lord  Falkland  *,  in 
some  of  his  writings,  would  not  be  an  ill  one  for 
young  divines :  I  was  assured  by  an  old  person 
of  quality,  who  knew  him  well,  that  when  he 
doubted  whether  a  word  was  perfectly  intelligible 

remedied  with  ease.  The  absurdity  of  using  the  adjective  instead 
of  the  adverb,  will  be  manifest  only  by  transposing  the  wor^ls 
thus — which  are  to  be  remedied  easy — instead  of  easily.  Tfiis  is 
a  fault  frequently  committed.     S« 

*  Lucius » Cary,  viscount  Falkland,  was  author  of  **  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome/'  which  is  the 
most  considerable  of  his  works ;  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style,  without  the  least  affectation  of*  learning.  This 
amiable  peer  died  Sept.  20,  l6*43,  aged  about  33.  His  charac- 
ter is  admirably  drawn  by  lord  Clarendon.  Dr.  Swift  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Faulkner)  pursued  a  like  method  of  reading  his  works 
tD  the  unkarned      Suincthing  similar  is  reported  of  Moliere*    N. 

or 
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bt  not,  he  used  to  consult  one  of  his  lady's  cham^ 
bermaids,  (not  the  waitingwoman,  because  it 
was  possible  she  might  be  conversant  in  roman* 
ccs)  and  by  her  judgment  was  guided  whether 
to  receive  or  reject  it.  And  if  that  great  per- 
tma  thought  such  a  caution  necessary  in  trea- 
tis«s  oiFered  to  the  learned  world,  it  will  be  sure 
at  least  as  proper  in  sermons,  where  the  meanest 
hearer  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  and  where 
very  often  a  lady's  chambermaid  may  be  allowed 
to  equal  half  the  congregation,  both  as  to  quali- 
ty and  understanding.  But  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  professors  in  most  arts  and 
sciences  are  generally  the  worst  qualified  to  ex- 
plain their  meanings  to  those,  who  are  not  of 
their  tribe  :  a  common  farmer  shall  make  you  un- 
derstand in  three  words,  that  his  foot  is  out  of 
joint,  or  his  collar-bone  broken  ;  wherein  a  sur- 
geon, after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  if  you  are  not 
a  scholar,  shall  leave  you  to  seek.  It  is  frequently 
the  same  case  in  law,  physick,  and  even  many 
of  the  meaner  arts. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  among  hard 
words,  I  number  likewise  those,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  divinity  as  it  is  a  science,  because  I  have 
observed  several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond 
of  obscure  terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  vf  ry  liberal 
of  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand  them:  which 
I  am  sure  it  is  not.  And  I  defy  the  greatest  di- 
vine to  produce  any  law  either  of  God  or  man, 
which  obliges  me  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  ubiquity,  attribute, 
beatifick  vision,  with  a  thousand  others  so  fre- 
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quent  in  pulpits,  any  more  than  that  of  excentricky 
'  idiosyncracy,  entity,  and  the  like.  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  insist  farther,  that  many  terms 
used  in  holy  writ,  particularly  by  St.  Pauly  might 
with  more  discretion  be  changed  into  plainer 
speech,  except  when  they  are  introduced  as  part 
of  a  quotation, 

I  am  the  more  earnest  in  this  matter,  because 
it  is  a  general  complaint,  and  the  justest  in  the 
world.  For,  a  divine  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
wisest  congregation  of  any  parish  in  this  king- 
dom, which  he  may  not  express  in  manner  to  be 
understood  by  the  meanest  among  them.  And 
this  assertion  must  be  true,  or  else  God  requires 
from  us  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform.  How- 
ever, not  to  contend  whether  a  logician  might 
possibly  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for  an  ex- 
ception, I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters,  whe- 
ther at  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those  perplex- 
ing words,  might  not  be  changed  into  easy  ones, 
such  as'naturally  first  occur  to  ordinary  men,  and 
probably  did  so  at  first  to  those  very  gentlemen, 
who  are  so  fond  of  the  former. 

We  are  often  reproved  by  divines,  from  the 
pulpits,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  in  things 
sacred,  and  perhaps  with  justice  enough :  how- 
ever, it  is^  not  very  reasonable  for  them  to  expect, 
that  common  men  should  understand  expressions^ 
which  are  never  made  use  of  m  common  life. 
No  gentleman  thinks  it  safe  or  prudent  to  send  a 
servant  with  a  message,  without  repeating  it  more 
than  onccy  and  endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms 
brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  .bearer :  yet, 
after  all  this  care,  it  is  frequent  for  servants  ta 
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fldistake,  and  sometiines  occasion^misunderstand* 
ings  among  friends.  Although  the  common  do* 
mestidks  in  some  gentlemen's  families  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds  than  the 
Ordinary  sort  of  tradesmen. 

It  is  usual  for  clergymen,  who  are  taxed  with 
this  learned  defect,  to  quote  Dr.  Tillotson,  and 
other  famous  divines,  in  their  defence;  without 
considering  the  difference  between  elaborate  dis- 
courses upon  important  occasions,  delivered  to 
princes  or  parliaments,  written  with  a  view  of 
being  made  publick,  and  a  plain  sermon  intended 
for  the  middle  or  lower  size  of  people.  Neither 
do  they  seem  to  remember  the  many  alterations, 
additions,  and  expungings  made  by  great  authors 
in  those  treatises,  which  they  prepare  for  the 
publick.  Besides,  that  excellent  prelate  above- 
mentioned,  was  known  to  preach  after  a  much 
more  popular  manner  in  the  city  congregations ; 
and  if  in  those  parts  of  his  works  he  be  any  where 
too  obscure  for  the  understandings  of  many,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  his  hearers,  it 
ought  to  be  numbered  among  his  omissions. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants,  has  been  of 
pernicious  consequence  to  young  divines.  This 
has  wholly  taken  many  of  them  off  from  their  se- 
verer studies  in  the  university  ;  which  they  have 
exchanged  for  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  fgr  tea-tables-  and  coffee- 
houses. This  they  usually  call  "  polite  conversa- 
tion, knowing  the  world,  and  reading  men  instead 
of  botoks."  These  accomplishments,  when  applied 
to  the  pulpit,  appear  by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid 
style,  rounded  into  periods  and  cadences,  com- 
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monly  without  either  propriety  or  meaning.  I 
have  listened  with  my  utmost  attention  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  orator  of  this  species,  without 
being  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  cany 
away,  one  single  sentence  out  of  a  whole  sermon. 
Others,  to  show  that  their  studies  have  not  been 
confined  to  sciences,  or  ancient  authors,  will  talk 
in  the  style  of  a  gaming  ordinary,  and  White 
Friars  '**',  when  I  suppose  the  hearers  can  be  little 
edified  by  the  terms  of  "palming,  shufflings 
biting,  bamboozling,"  and  the  like,  if  they  have 
not   been  sometimes    conversant   among  pick* 

^  The  style  of  White  Friars  was  that  of  sharpers,  bullies,  and 
other  fugitives  from  the  law.  This  precinct  ia  1609  obtained 
from  king  James  a  charter  of  exemption  from  parish,  ward,  and 
city  offices,  except  in  the  militia.     Being  possessed  thereof,  the 
inhabitants  claimed  afterward  a  power  and  right  to  protect  the 
persons  of  debtors,  whereby  the  place  became  filled  with  lawless 
refugiees  of  all  sorts,  who  grew  to  such  a  height  of  wickedness  and 
impudence,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  and  bring 
them  to  justice.     Accordingly,  by  Stat.^  8  and  9  Will.  III.  1696, 
^'  for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons  and  pretended  privileged  pla- 
ces," White  Friars,  amongst  other  places,  was  cleared  •f  a  nest 
of  broken  and  desperate  men,  who  had  sheltered  themselves  there 
from  justice,  to  the  dishonour  of  government,  and  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  community*     In  a  set  of  cries,  published  by 
Tempesta,  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  is  represented  in  a  hat  and  fea* 
ther,  and  laced  neckcloth,  sword,  cane,  &c.    The  print,  pro- 
bably done  from  the  life,  means  one  of  the  gamesters  of  White 
Friars,  which  was  notorious  for  these  pests  of  sbciety,  who  were 
generally  dressed  to  the  extremity  of  the  mode.     Their  phraseo- 
logy abounded  with  such  words  as  are  sometimes  introduced  by 
pretenders  to  politeness  and  **  dunces  of  figure,"  whom  Swift  rec- 
kons among  the  principal  corrupters  of  our  language.     The 
reader  may  see  much  of  this  jargon,  which  indeed  requires  a 
glossary  to  understand  it,  in  Shadwell's  **  Squire  of  AJfeatia.^ 
.N. 
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packets  and  sharpers.  And  trulyi  as  they  say  a 
man  is  known  by  bis  company,  so  it  should  seem 
that  a  man's  company  may  be  known  by  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself,  either  in  publick  as- 
semblies, or  private  conversation. 

It  would  be  endless  to  run  over  the  several  de- 
fects of  s|:yle  among  us :  I  shall  therefore  say  no- 
thing of  the  mean  and  paltry  (which  are  usually 
iattended  by  the  fustian)  much  less  of  the  slovenly 
or  indecent.  Two  things  I  will  just  warn  you 
against:  the  first  is,  the  frequency  of  flat  un- 
xiecessary  epithets;  and  the  other  is,  the  folly  of 
using  old  threadbare  phrases,  which  will  often 
make  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply 
them,  are  nauseous  to  rational  hearers,  and  will 
seldom  express  your  meaning,  as  well  as  your  own 
natural  words. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  observed,  our  Eng^ 
lish  tongue  is  too  little  cultivated  in  this  kingdom^ 
yet  the  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  afiectation^ 
and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  When 
a  man's  thoughts  are  clear,  the  properest  words 
^vill  generally  offer  themselves  first,  and  his  own 
judgment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to  place 
them,  so  as  they  may  be  best  understood. 
Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  short,  that  simplicity,  without  which 
po  human  performance  can  arrive  to  any  great 
perfection,  is  no  where  more  eminently  useful 
than  in  this. 

I  have  been  considering  that  part  of  oratory, 
which  relates  to  the  moving  of  the  passions ;  this 
{  observe  is  in  esteem  and  practice  among  some 
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church  divines,  as  well  as  among  all  the  preach-* 
ers  and  hearers  of  the  fanatick  or  enthusiastick 
strain*  I  will  here  deliver  to  you  (perhaps  with 
niore  freedom  than  prudence)  my  opinion  upon 
the  point 

The  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them 
a  leader  (or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  dema- 
gogue) in  a  popular  state,  yet  seem  to  differ  in 
their  practice  upon  this  branch  of  their  artj 
the  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  Qf 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid 
the  greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the 
strength  of  his  arguments,  offered  to  their  under- 
standing and  reason:  whereas  TuUy  considered 
the  dispositions  of  a  sincere,  more  ignorant,  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  almost  entirely 
on  the  pathetick  part. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  the  constant  design  of  both  these  orators, 
in  all  their  speeclies,  \ras,  to  drive  some  one  par- 
ticular point;  either  the  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal of  an  accused  person,  a  persuasive  to  war, 
the  enforcing  of  a  law,  and  the  like :  which  was 
determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  the  ora- 
tors on  either  side  prevailed.  And  here  it  was 
often  found  of  absolute  necessity  to  inflame  or 
cool  the  passions  of  the  audience  ;  especially  at 
Rome,  where  Tully  spoke,  and  with  whose  writ- 
ings young  divines  (I  mean  those  among  them 
who  read  old  authors)  are  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes ;  who  by  many  de- 
grees excelled  the  other,  at  least  as  an  orator* 
But  I  do  not  see  how  this  talent  of  moving  tha 
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'  passions  can  be  of  any  great  use  toward  directing 
4:hristian  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives ;  at 
least  in  these  northern  climates,  where  I  am  con- 
fident the  strongest  eloquence  of  that  kind  will 
leave  few  impressions  upon  any  of  our  spirits  deep 
enough  to  last  till  the  next  morning,  or  rather, 
to  the  next  meal. 

But  what  has  chiefly  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  this  moving  manner  of  preaching,  is  the 
frequent  disappointment  it  meets  with.  I  know 
a  gentleman  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to 
skip  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of 
admiration  at  the  end.  I  believe  those  preachers 
who  abound  in  epiphonemas  *,  if  they  look  about 
thenx,  would  find  one  part  of  their  congregation 
out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep ;  except 
perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or  two  in  the  aisles, 
who  (if  they  be  sincere)  may  probably  groan  at 
the  sound. 

Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that  this  expedient  should 
so  often  miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and 
genius  to  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it ;  as  every 
man  will  find,  much  sooner  than  learn,  by  con- 
sulting Cicero  himself. 

I  therefore  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  this 
faculty  (if  you  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
think  you  have  it)  as  seldom,  and  with  as  much 
caution  as  you  can,  else  I  may  probably  have 
occasion  to  say  of  you, .  as  a  great  person  said 
of  another  upon  this  very  subject.  A  lady 
asked   him,    coming    out    of   church,    whether 

•  Epiphojienia  is  a  figure  in  rhctorick,  signifying  a  sententious 
kind  of  exclamation.     li. 

it 
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it  were  not  a  very  moving  discourse  ?  "  Yes^^ 
says  he,  "  I  was  extremely  sorry,  for  the  man  is 
py  friend." 

If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jcsfc 
and  nobody  seconds  you  in  your  own  laughter,  op 
seems  to  relish  what  you  said,  ypu  may  condemn 
their  taste,  if  you  please,  and  appeal  to  better 
judgments;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  be 
agreed,  you  make  a  very  indifferent  figure  :  and 
it  is,  at  least,  equally  ridiculous  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  make  other  folks  grieve, 
as  to  make  them  laugh. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  may  possibly  operate 
upon  the  mind,  both  of  a  learned  and  ignoranf; 
hearer,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  will  edify  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  the  art  of  wetting  the  hand* 
kerchiefs  of  a  whole  congregation,  if  you  were 
sure  to  attain  it. 

If  your  arguments  be  strong,  in  God's  name 
offer^them  in  as  moving  a  manner  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  properly  admit,  wherein 
reason  and  good  advice  will  be  your  safest  guides^ 
but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetick  part  swallow 
up  the  rational :  for  I  suppose  philosophers  havQ 
long  agreed,  that  passion  should  ne»er  prevail 
over  reason. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  first,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their 
duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so. 
The  topicks  for  both  these,  we  know,  are  brought 
from  scripture  and  reason.  Upon  the  former,  I 
wish  it  were  often  practised  to  instruct  the  hearers 
in  the  limits,  extent,  and  compass  of  every  duty; 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  judgment! 

the 
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jAiq  jQther  jt^ranch  is^  I  think,  not  so  difficult  But 
:«irhat  I  would  offer  upon  both,  is  this,  that  it 
^eems  to  be  in  t}ie  power  of  a  reasonable  clergy <^ 
man,  if  he  will  be  at  th/s  pains,  to  make  the  most 
Ignorant  man  pomprehend  what  is  his  duty,  and 
to  convince  him  by  arguments  drawn  to  the  ley  el 
/of  hii^  understanding,  that  he  pught  to  perform 

But  I  must  ^remember  that  my  design  in  this 
paper,  was  not  so  much  to  instruct  you  in  your 
business,  either  as  a  clergyman  or  a  preacher,  as  to 
yrsLvn  you  against  some  mistakes,   which  are  oh* 
vious  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to 
;ne ;  and  we,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  to 
liave  some  opportunities  in  the  quality  of  b^ing 
fitanders  by.     Only,   perhrips,  I  may  now  again 
transgress,  by  desiring  you  to  express  the  heads 
of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and  clear  words  as  you 
possibly  can;  otherwise  I,  and   many  thousand 
others,  will  never  be  able  to  retain  them,  and 
consequently  to  carry  away  a  syllable  of  the  ser- 
mon. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  particular,  wherein  your 
whole  body  will  be  certainly  against  me,  and  the 
laity,  almost  to  a  man,  on  my  side.  However  it 
came  about,  I  capnot  get  over  the  prejudice,  of 
taking  some  little  offence  at  the  clergy  for  perpe- 
tually reading  their  sermons ;  perhaps  my  frequent 
hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of 
notes,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust.  And  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  whatever  is  read  differs  as 
much  from  what  is  repeated  without  book  as  a 
copy  does  from  an  original.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  highly  sensible,  what  an  extreme  difficulty  it 
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would  be  upon  you  to  alter  this  method  ;  and  that| 
in  such  a  case,  your  sermons  would  be  much  less 
valuable  than  they  are,  for  want  of  time  to  im- 
prove and  correct  them.  I  would  therefore  gladly 
come  to  a  compromise  with  you  in  this  matter.  I 
knew  a  clergyman  of  some  distinction,  who  ap- 
peared to  deliver  his  sermon  without  looking  into 
liis  notes,  whicli  when  I  complimented  him  upon, 
he  assured  me  he  could  not  repeat  six  lines ;  but  his 
method  was  to  write  the  whole  sermon  in  a  large 
plain  hand,  with  all  the  forms  of  margin,  para* 
graph,  marked  page,  and  the  like ;  then  on  Sun- 
day morning  he  took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  six 
times,  which  he  could  do  in  an  hour;  and  when 
he  delivered  it,  by  pretending  to  turn  his  face 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  would  (in  his  own 
expression)  pick  up  the  Ijnes,  and  cheat  his  people 
by  making  them  believe  he  had  it  all  by  heart. 
He  farther  added,  that  whenever  he  happened  by 
neglect  to  omit  any  of  these  circumstances,  the 
vogue  of  the  parish  was,  ''  our  doctor  gave  us  but 
an  indifferent  sermon  to-day."  Now  among  us, 
many  clergymen  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this 
method,  that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and 
paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  University, 
they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  with  such 
frequent  blots  'and  interlineations,  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations, 
or  extemporary  expletives :  and  I  desire  to  know 
what  can  be  more  inexcusable,  than  to  se'fe  a  di- 
vine and  a  scholar  at  a  loss  in  reading  his  own 
compositions,  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been 
prepaiing  with  much  pains  and  thought  for  the 
instruction  of  his  people.     The  want  of  a  little 

mor^ 
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more  care  in  this  article  is  the  cause  of  much  un- 
graceful behaviour.  You  will  observe  some  cler- 
gymen witli  their  heads  held  down  from  the  begin^ 
ning  to  the  end,  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to 
Tead  what  is  hardly  legible :  which,  beside  the  un- 
toward manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the 
best  advantage  of  their  voice :  others  again  have 
a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every  moment 
from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an  idl^ 
8chool-boy  on  a  repetition  day. 

Let  me  intreat  you  therefoi-e  to  add  one  half 
crown  a  year  to  the  article  of  paper  j  to  transcribe 
your  sermons  in  as  large  and  plain  a  manner  as  you 
can;  and  either  make  no  interlineations,  or  change 
the  whole  leaf;  for  we,  your  hearers,  would  rather 
you  should  be  less  correct,  than  perpetually  stam- 
mering, which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  worst  sole- 
cisms in  rhetorick.  And  lastly,  read  your  sermon 
once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  before  you 
preach  it :  to  which  you  will  probably  answer 
some  years  hence,  "  that  it  was  but  just  finished 
when  the  last  bell  rang  to  church:"  and  I  shall 
feadily  believe,  but  not  excuse  you. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  against  endeavouring  at  wit  in 
your  sermons,  because,  by  the  strictest  computa- 
tion, it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that  you  have 
none;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  ht^ve 
consequently  made  themselves  everlastingly  ridi- 
culous by  attempting  it.  I  remember  several 
young  men  in  this  town,  who  could  never  leave 
the  pulpit  under  half  a  dozen  conceits;  and  this 
faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen  a  longer  os 
fborter  time,  exactly  in  proportion  to  ^eir  seve- 
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ral  degrees  of  dulness:  accordingly,  I  am  told 
that  some  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  heartily 
yrish  the  brood  were  at  an  end. 

Before  you  enter  into  the  common  unsuiFerabld^ 
cant  of  taking  all  occasions  to  disparage  the  hea-» 
then  philosophers,  I  hope  you  will  differ  from 
some  of  your  brethren,  by  first  inquiring  wha^ 
those  philosophers  can  say  for  themselves.     The 
system  of  morality  to   be  gathered   out  oF  the 
writings  or  sayings  of  those  ancient  sages,  falls 
,  undoubtedly  very  short  of  that  delivered  in  the 
gospel,  and  wants,  besides,  the  divine  sanction 
which  our  Saviour  gave  his.     Whatever  is  farther 
related  by  the  evangelists,  contains  chiefly  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  consequently  of  faith  ;  such  as 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  being  the  Messiah,  his 
miracles,  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension : 
none  of  which  can  properly  come  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  human  wisdom,  being  intended  only 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.    And  therefore  in 
this  point  nothing  can  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  philosophers,  farther  than  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  certain  facts  which  happened   long 
after  their  death.     But  I  am  deceived,  if  a  bettef 
comment  could  be  any  where  collected  upon  the 
moral  part  of  the  gospel,  than  from  the  writings 
of  those  excellent  men ;  even  that  divine  precept 
of  loving  our  enemies,  is  at  large  insisted  on  by 
Plato,  who  puts  it,  as  I  remember,  into  the  moutl^ 
of  Socrates.     And  as  to  the  reproach  of  heathen- 
ism,  I  doubt  they  had  less  of  it  than  the  cor- 
rupted Jews,  in  whose  time  they  lived.     For  it  is 
a  gross  piece  of  ignorance  among  us,  to  conceive, 
that  in  those  polite  and  learned  ages,  even  persons 

of 
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if  any  tolerable  education,  much  less  the  wisest 
philosophers,    did  acknowledge  or  worship  any 
more  than  one  almighty  power,  under  several  de- 
Dominations,  to  whom  they  allowed  all  those  at* 
tributes  we  ascribe  to  the  divinity ;  and,  as  I  take 
it,  human  comprehension  reaches  no  farther ;  nei* 
ther  did  our  Saviour  think  it  necessary  to  explaia 
to  us  the  nature  of  God,  because,  as  I  suppose,  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  bestowing  on  us 
other  faculties  than  we  possess  at  present.     But 
the  true  misery  of  the  heathen  world  appears  to  be^ 
what  I  before  mentioned,  the  want  of  a  divine 
sanction,  without  which  the  dictates  of  the  philo- 
sophers failed  in  the  point  of  authority ;  and  con* 
sequently  the  bulk  of  mankind  lay  indeed  under 
a  great  load  of  ignorance,  even  in  the  article  of 
morality  ;  but  the  philosophers  themselves  did  not. 
Take  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  it  will  afford 
field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge  on,  by  show- 
ing the  advantages  which  the  christian  world  has 
over  the  heathen,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
divine  revelation,  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  more  univer- 
sal in  the  world. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  I  differ  in  this 
opinion  from  some  ancient  fathers  in  the  church, 
who,  arguing  against  the  heathens,  made  it  a 
principal  topick  to  decry  their  philosophy  as 
much  as  they  could  :  which,  I  hope,  is  not  alto- 
gether our  present  case.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  those  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of 
literature;  and  in  my  judgment  (who  should  be 
unwilling  to  give  the  least  offence)  appear  to  be 
rather  most  excellent  holy  persons,  thanof  tran* 
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scendent  genius  and  learning.  Their  genuiild 
writings  (for  many  of  them  have  extremely  suf- 
fered by  spurious  additions)  are  of  admirable  use 
for  confirming  the  truth  of  ancient  doctrines  and 
discipline,  by  showing  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  church.  But  among  such  of  them 
as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  do  not  remember  any, 
whose  manner  of  arguing  or  exhorting  I  could 
heartily  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  a  young 
divine^  when  he  is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit.  Per- 
haps I  judge  too  hastily  ;  there  being  several 
of  them^  in  whose  writings  I  have  made  very 
little  progress,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  For 
I  perused  only  such  as  were  recommended  to  me, 
at  a  time  when  I  had  more  leisure,  and  a  better 
disposition  to  read,  than  have  since  fallen  to  my 
share. 

To  return  then  to  the  heathen  philosophers : 
I  hope  you  will  not  only  give  them  quarter :  but 
make  their  works  a  considerable  part  of  your 
study.  To  these  I  will  venture  to  add  the  prin- 
cipal orators  and  historians,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  poets :  by  the  reading  of  which,  you 
will  soon  discover  your  mind  and  thoughts  to 
be  enlarged,  your  imagination  extended  and  re- 
fined, your  judgment  directed,  your  admiration 
lessened,  and  your  fortitude  increased  :  all  which 
advantages  must  needs  be  of  excellent  use  to  a 
divine,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  and  practice  the 
contempt  of  human  things. 

I  would  say  something  concerning  quotations, 
wherein  I  think  you  cannot  be  too  sparing,  ex- 
cept from  scripture,  and  the  primitive  writers  of 
the  church.     As  to  the  former,  when  you  offer  a 

text 
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text  as  a  proof  of  an  illustration,  we  your  hearers 
expect  to  be  fairly  used,  and  sometimes  think 
We  have  reason  to  complain,  especially  of  you 
younger  divines;  which  makes  us  fear,  that  some^ 
of  you  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over  a  concordance,  and  there  having  found 
the  principal  word,  introduce  as  much  of  the 
verse  as  will  serve  your  turn,  though  in  reality 
it  makes  nothing  for  you.  I  do  not  altogether 
disapprove  the  manner  of  interweaving  texts  of 
scripture  through  the  style  of  your  sermon,  where- 
in however  I  have  sometimes  observed  great  in- 
stances of  indiscretion  and  impropriety,  against 
which  I  therefore  venture  to  give  you  a  caution. 

As  to  quotations  from  ancient  fathers,  I  think 
they  are  best  brought  in  to  confirm  some  opinion 
controverted  by   those  who  differ  from   us :  in 
othe:r  cases,  we  give  you  full  power  to  adopt  the 
sentence  for  your  own,    rather  than  tell   us,  as 
St.  Austin  excellently  observes.     But  to  mention 
modern  writers  by  name,  or  use  the  phrase  of  "  a 
late  excellent  prelate  of  our  church,"  and  the  like, 
is  altogether  intolerable,  and  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  makes  every  rational  hearer  ashamed. 
Of  no  better  a  stamp  is  your  "  heathen  philoso- 
pher," and    '^  famous  poet,"  and  *'  Roman  his- 
"  torian,"  at  least  in  common  congregations,  who 
will  rather  believe  you  on  your  own  word,  than 
on  that  of  Plato  or  Homer. 

T  have  lived  to  see  Greek  and  Latin  almost 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  pulpit,  for  which  I 
am  heartily  glad.  The  frequent  use  of  the  latter 
was  certainly  a  remnant  of  popery,  which  never 
admitted  scripture  in  the  vulgar  language;  and 
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I  wonder  that  practice  was  never  accordingly  6b^ 
jected  to  us  by  the  fanaticks. 

The  mention  of  quotations  puts  me  in  mind 
of  commonplace  books,  which  have  been  long 
in  use  by  industrious  young  divines,  and,  I 
hear,  do  still  continue  so :  I  know  they  are  very 
beneficial  to  lawyers  and  physicians,  because  they 
are  collections  of  facts  or  cases,  whereupon  a  great 
part  of  their  several  faculties  depend :  of  these 
I  have  seen  several,  but  never  yet  any  written 
by  a  clergyman ;  only  from  what  I  am  informed, 
they  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 
moral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and 
other  authors,  reduced  under  proper  heads,  usu* 
ally  begun,  and  perhaps  finished,  while  the  col- 
lectors were  young  in  the  church,  as  being  in- 
tended for  materials,  or  nurseries  to  stock  fbture 
sermons.  You  will  observe  the  wise  editors  of 
ancient  authors,  when  they  meet  a  sentence  worthy 
of  being  distinguished,  take  special  care  to  have  the 
first  word  printed  in  capital  letters,  that  you  may  not 
overlook  it:  such,  for  example,  as  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  the  goodness  of  peace,  the  excellency 
of  wisdom,  the  certainty  of  death ;  that  prosper 
rity  makes  men  insolent,  and  adversity  humUe; 
and  the  like  eternal  truths,  which  every  plough- 
man knows  well  enough,  though  he  never  heard 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  If  theological  common- 
place books  be  no  better  filled,  I  think  they  had 
better  be  laid  aside ;  and  I  could  wish,  that  men 
of  tolerable  intellectuals  would  rather  trust  their 
own  natural  reason,  improved  by  a  general  con- 
versation with  books,  to  enlarge  on  a  point  which 
they  are  supposed  already  to  understand.     If  a 

rational 
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rational  man  reads  an  excellent  author  with  just 
application,  he  shall  find  himself  extremely  im- 
proved, and  perhaps  insensibly  led  to  imitate  that 
author's  perfections,  although  in  a  little  time  hfe 
should  not  remember  on6  word  in  th^  oook, 
nor  even  the  subject  it  handled :  xor,  books  give 
the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and  way  of  reason- 
ings that  good  and  ill  company  does  to  our  be- 
haviour and  conversation:  without  either  load- 
jng  our  memories,  or  making  us  even  sensible 
of  the  change.  And  particularly  I  have  oil- 
served  in  preaching,  that  no  men  succeed  better, 
than  those  who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or 
fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced  indeed,  but 
not  overlaid  by  commerce  with  books.  Whoever 
.only  reads  in  order  to  transcribe  wise  and  shining 
remarks,  without  entering  into  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author,  as  it  is  probable  he  will  make 
no  very  judicious  extract,  so  he  will  be  apt  to  trust 
to-  that  collection  in  all  his  compositions,  and  be 
misled  out  of  the  regular  way  of  thinking,  in  or- 
der to  introduce  those  materials,  which  he  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  gather:  and  the  product  of 
all  this,  will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece 
of  patchwork. 

Some  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  university 
erudition,  are  apt  to  fill  their  sermons  with  phi- 
losophical terms,  and  notions  of  the  njietaphysical 
or  abstracted  kind;  which  generally  Jiave  pne 
advantage,  to  be  equally  understood  by  the 
wise,  the  vulgar,  and  the  preacher  himself.  I 
have  been  better  entertained,  and  more  informed 
by  a  few  pages  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  than 
by  a  long  discourse  upon  the  will  and  the  intellect, 
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and  simple  or  complex  ideas.  Others  again  artf 
fond  of  dilating  on  matter  and  motion,  talk  of 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  of  theories, 
atici  phenomena ;  directly  against  the  advice  of 
St.  Paul,  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  conversant 
enough  in  those  kinds  of  studies. 

I  do  not  find  that  you  are  any  M^iere  directed 
in  the  canons  or  articles,  to  attempt  explaining 
the  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion.  And  in- 
deed, since  Providence  intended  there  should  be 
mysteries,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  agreeable  to 
piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about 
such  a  virork.  For,  to  me,  there  seems  to  be  a 
manifest  dilemma  in  the  case :  if  you  explain 
them,  they  are  mysteries  no  longer ;  if  you  fail, 
you  have  laboured  to  no  purpose.  What  I  should 
think  most  reasonable  and  safe  for  you  to  do  upon 
this  occasion,  is,  upon  solemn  days,  to  deliver  the 
doctrine  as  the  church  holds  it ;  and  confirm  it 
by  scripture.  For  my  part,  having  considered 
the  matter  impartially,  I  can  see  no  great  reason, 
which  those  gentlemen,  you  call  the  freethinkers, 
can  have  for  their  clamour  against  religious  mys- 
teries ;  since  it  is  plain,  they  were  not  invented 
by  the  clergy,  to  whom  they  bring  no  profit,  nor 
acquire  any  honour.  For  every  clergyman  is 
ready,  either  to  tell  us  the  utmost  he  knows,  or 
to  confess  that  he  does  not  understand  them  : 
neither  is  it  strange,  that  there  should  be  mys- 
teries in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  the  commonest 
operations  of  nature. 

And  here  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon  the 
,  frequent  custom  of  preaching  against  atheism,  de- 
*  isni;    freethinking,    and   tlic  like,    as  yoiiiig  di- 
vines 
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Vines  are  particularly  fond  of  doing,  especially 
Mrhen  they  exercise  their  talent  in  churches  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  quality  ;  which,  as  it  is 
but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  audience,  so  I  am 
under  some  doubt  whether  it  answers  the  end. 

Because,  persons  under  those  imputations  are 
generally  no  great  frequenters  of  churches,  and 
so  the  congiresjcation  is  but  little  edified  for  the 
sake  of  three  or  four  fools,  who  are  past  grace  : 
neither  do  I   think  it  any   part  of  prudence  to 

.  perplex  the  minds  of  well- disposed  people  with 
doubts,  which  probably  would  never  have  other- 

.  wise  come  into  their  heads.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  dare  be  positive  in  it,  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  freethinkers,  are 
really  so  in  their  hearts.  For  there  is  one  obser- 
vation, which  I  never  knew  to  fail,  and  I  desire 
you  will  examine  it  in   the  course  of  your  life ; 

.  that  no  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
regular  in  his  morals,  did  ever  profess  himself  a 
freethinker :  where  then  are  these  kind  of  people 
to  be  found?  among  the  worst  part  of  the  sol- 
diery, made  up  of  pages,  younger  brothers  of 
obscure  families,  and  others  of  desperate  for- 
tunes :  or  else  among  idle  town  fops,  and  now 
and  then  a  drunken  's<juire  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  ig- 
norance and  vice  are  two  ingredients  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  composition  of  those  you  gcne- 
>*  rally  call  freethinkers,  who,  in  propriety  of  speed), 
are  no  thinkers  at  all.  And  since  I  am  in  the 
way  of  it,  pray  consider  one   thing   farther :  m 

.  young  as  you  are,  j'ou  cannot  but  have  already 
observed,   what  a  violent  run   there  is  among  toa 

X  2.  WA-iAVj 
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many  weak  people  against  university  education : 
be  firmly  assured,  that  the  whole  cry  is  made  up 
by  those,  who  were  either  never  sent  to  a  college, 
or,    through  their  irregularities    and    stupidity, 
never  made  the  least  improvement  while   they 
were  there.     I  have  above  forty  of  the  latter  sort 
.  now  in  my  eye ;  several  of  them  in  this  town, 
whose    learning,  manners,    temperance,  probity, 
goodnature,  and   politicks,  are  all   of  a  piece: 
others  of  them  in  the  country,  oppressing  their 
tenants,    tyrannizing  over    the    neighbourhood, 
cheating  the  vicar,  talking  nonsense,  and  getting 
drunk  at  the  sessions.     It  is  from  such  semina- 
ries as  these,  that  the  world  is  provided  with  the 
several  tribes  and  denominations  of  freethinkers ; 
who,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  to  be  reform^ 
by  arguments  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion,    because  reasoning  will  never 
make  a  man  correct  an  ill  opinion,  which  hy  rea- 
soning he  never  acquired :  for,  in  the  course  of 
things,    men   always  grow    vicious  before  they 
become   unbelievers ;    but  if  you   would    once 
convince  the   town  or    country  profligate,    by 
topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of  their  own  quiet, 
reputation,    health,   and  advantage,     their  infi- 
delity would  soon  drop  off:  this,  I  confess,   is  no 
easy  task,  because  it  is,  almost  in  a  literal  sense, 
to  fight  with   beasts.      Now,  to  make  it  clear, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  no  other  original  of  this 
infidelity,  whereof  divines  so  much   complain,   it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  people  of  £ng* 
*  land,  are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals,  than  any 
other  nation  at  this  day  under  the  sun  :  and  thi^ 
C'jri'.iptiou  is  manifestly  owing  to  other  causes, 

both 
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both  numerous  and  obvious^  much  more  than  to 
the  publication  of  irreligious  books,  which  indee4 
are  but  the  consequence  of  the  former.  For  all 
the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  among  men 
in  regard  to  literature,  wit,  and  good  sense,  and 
upon  that  account  wholly  tinqualified  to  propa- 
gate heresies,  unless  among  a  people  already 
abandoned. 

In  an  age,  where  every  thing  disliked  by  those 
who  think  with  the  majority,  is  called  disaffection, 
it  may  perhaps  be  ill  interpreted,  wlien  I  venture 
%o  tell  you,  that  this  universal  depravation  of 
manners  is  owing  to  the  perpetual  bandying  of 
factions  among  us  for  thirty  years  past,  when, 
without  weighing  the  motives  of  justice,  law, 
conscience,  or  honour,  every  man  adjusts  his 
principles  to  those  of  the  party  hfe  has  chosen, 
iand  among  whgm  he  may  be^t  find  his  own  ac- 
count ;  but  by  reason  of  our  frequent  vicissitudes, 
men  who  were  impatient  of  being  out  of  play, 
have  been  forced  to  recant,  or  at  least  to  reconcilq 
|:heir  former  tenets  with  every  new  system  of  ad- 
piinistration.  Add  to  this,  that  the  old  funda- 
paental  custom  of  annual  parliaments  being 
wholly  laid  aside,  and  elections  growing  charge- 
3,ble,  since  gentlemen  found  that  their  country 
seats  brought  them  in  less  than  a  seat  in  the 
house,  the  voters,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the 
pommon  people,  have  been  universally  seduced 
'into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkenness,  malice,  and 
Inlander. 

J^pt  to  be  farther  tedious,  or  rather  invidious, 

thesq 
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these  are  a  few,  among  other  causes,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  our  morals,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  contempt  of  rehgion  :  for,  imagine 
to  yourself,  if  you  please,  a  landed  youth,  whom 
his  mother  would  never  suflfer  to  look  into  a  book 
for  fear  of  spoiling  his  ej'cs,  got  into  parliament, 
and  observing  all  enemies  to  the  clergy  heard  with 
the  utmost  applause,  what  notions  he  must  im- 
bibe, ho>v  readily  he  will  join  in  the  cry,  what 
an  esteem  he  will  conceive  of  him,  and  what  a 
contempt  he  must  entertain,  not  only  for  his  vi- 
car at  home,  but  for  the  whole  order. 

I  therefore  again  conclude,  that  the  trade  of 
infidelity  has  been  taken  up  only  for  an  expedient 
to  keep  in  countenance  that  universal  corruption 
of  morals,  which  many  other  causes  first  contri- 
buted to  introduce  and  to  cultivate.  And  thus 
Mr.  IlobbesV  saying  upon  reason  may  be  much 
more  properly  applied  to  religion :  that,  if  reli- 
gion will  be  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against 
religion.  Though  after  all,  I  have  heard  a  pro- 
fligate offer  much  stronger  arguments  against  pay- 
ing hi^  debts,  than  ever  he  was  known  to  do  against 
Christianity;  indeed  the  reason  was,  because  in 
that  juncture  he  happened  to  be  closer  pressed  by 
the  bailiff  than  the  parson. 

Ignorance  may  perhaps  be  the  mother  of  superr 
stition,  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  be  so 
of  devotiou;  for  Christianity  always  made  the  most 
easy  and  quickest  progress  in  civilized  countries. 
I  mention  this,  because  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
clergy  are  in  most  credit  where  ignorance  pre- 
vails, (and  surely  this  kingdom  would  bp  called 

th? 
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the  paradise  of  clergymen,  if  that  opinion  were 
true)  for  which  they  instance  England  in  the 
times  of  popery.  But,  whoever  knows  any  thing 
of  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  reformation, 
will  find  the  little  learning  then  stirring  was  more 
equally  divided  between  the  English  clergy  and 
laity,  than  it  is  at  present.  There  were  several  fa- 
mous lawyers  in  that  period,  whose  writings  are 
still  in  the  highest  repute,  and  some  historians  and 
poets,  who  were  not  of  the  church.  Whereas  now 
a  days  our  education  is  so  corrupted,  that  you  will 
hardly  find  a  young  person  of  quality  with  the 
least  tincture  of  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  that 
many  of  the  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so 
scurvily  treated*  Here  among  us  at  least,  a  man 
of  letters,  out  of  the  three  professions,  is  almost 
a  prodigy.  And  those  few,  who  have  preserved 
any  rudiments  of  learning,  are  (except  perhaps 
one  or  two  smatterers)  the  clergy's  friend  to  a 
man :  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any  clergyman  in  this 
kingdom,  whether  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  pa- 
rish, be  not  always  the  most  proud,  wicked,  frau- 
dulent, and  intractable  of  his  flock. 

I  think  the  clergy  have  almost  given  over  per- 
plexing themselves  and  their  hearers  with  abstruse 
points  of  predestination,  election,  and  the  like;  at 
least,  it  is  time  they  should ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
pot  trouble  you  farther  upon  this  head. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  could  think  convenient 
with  relation  to  your  conduct  in  the  pulpit:  your 
behaviour  in  the  world,  is  another  scene,  upon 
which  I  shall  readily  offer  you  my  thoughts,  if 

you 
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you  appear  to  desire  them  from  me  by  your  ap- 
probation of  what  I  have  here  written ;  if  not^  I 
bave  already  troubled  you  too  much. 

I  am^  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant 
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x  HERE  is  no  talent  so  useful  toward  rising  in 
the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  th< 
reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  pos*- 
sessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  men,  and  in  commotk 
speech  called  discretion ;  a  species  of  lower  pru- 
dence, by  the  assistance  of  which,  people  of  the 
meanest  intellectuals,  without  any  other  qualifica^ 
tion,  pass  through  the  world  in  great  tranquillity, 
and  with  universal  good  treatment,  neither  giving 
nor  taking  offence.  Courts  are  seldom  unprovided 
of  persons  under  this  character,  on  whom,  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  great  quahty,  most  employments, 
even  the  greatest,  naturally  fall,  when  competitors 
will  not  agree ;  and  in  such  promotions  nobody 
rejoices  or  grieves.  The  truth  of  this  I  could 
prove  by  several  instances  within  my  own  me- 
jmory;  for  I  say  nothing  of  present  times. 

And  indeed,  as  regularity  and  forms  are  of  great 
use  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world,  so  it 
is  v-ery  convenient,  that  persons  endued  with  this 
kind  of  discretion,  should  have  that  share  which 
b  proper  to  their  talents,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
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but  by  no  means  meddle  in  matters  which  require 
genius,  learning,  strong  comprrl^nsion,  quickness 
of  conception,  magnanimity,  generosity,  sagacity, 
or  any  other  superiour  gift  of  human  minds.  Be- 
cause this  sort  of  discretion  is  usually  attended 
with  a  strong  desire  of  money,  and  few  scruples 
about  the  way  of  obtaining  it;  with  servile  flat- 
tery and  submission ;  with  a  want  of  all-publick 
spirit  or  principle;  with  a  perpetual  wrong  judge- 
ment, when  the  owners  come  into  power  and  high 
place,  how  to  dispose  of  favour  and  preferment ; 
having  no  measures  for  merit  and  virtue  in  others, 
but  those  very  steps  by  which  themselves  ascencl- 
ed;  nor  the  least  intention  of  doing  good  or  hurt 
to  the  publick,  farther  than  either  one  or  t'other  is 
likely*  to  be  subservient  to  their  own  security  or 
interest.  Thus  being  void  of  all  friendship  and 
enmity,  they  never  complain  or  find  fault,  with  the 
times,  and  indeed  never  have  reason  to  do  so. 

Men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
virtues,  do  spmetimes  rise  in  the  court,  sometimes 
in  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  church. 
Such  were  the  lord  Bacon,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
archbishop  Laud  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L 
and  others  in  our  own  times,  whom  I  shall  not 
name ;  but  these,  and  many  more,  under  different 
princes,  and  in  different  kingdoms,  were  disgraced, 
or  banished,  or  suffered  death,  merely  in  envy  to 
their  virtues  and  superiour  genius,  which  embol- 
dened them  in  great  exigencies  and  distresses  of 
state  (wanting  a  reasonable  infusion  of  this  alder- 

*  This  mode  of  expression  is  ungrammalical  and  vulgar:  it 
^liould  be — *  farther  than  cw  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  likely|' 
&c.     S. 

manly 
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manly  discretion)  to  attempt  the  service  of  their 
prince  and  country,  out  of  the  common  forms. 

This  evil  fortune,  which  generally  attends  extra* 

ordinary  men  in  the  management  of  great  affairs, 

has  been  imputed  to  divers  causes,  that  need  not. 

be  here  set  down,  when  so  obvious  a  one  occurs, 

if  what  a  certain  writer  observes  be  true,  that  when 

a  great  genius  appears  in  the  world,  the  dunces  are 

all  in  confederacy  against  him.    And  if  this  be  his 

fate  when  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his  closet, 

without  interfering  with  any  man's  ambition  or 

avarice,  what  must  he  expect,  when  he  ventures 

out  to  seek  for  preferment  in  a  court,  but  universal 

opposition  when  he  is  mounting  the  ladder,  and 

every  hand  ready  to  turn  him  off  when  he  is  at 

the  top  ?  and  in  this  point,  fortune  generally  acts 

directly  contrary  to  nature;  for,  in  nature  we  find, 

that  bodies  full  of  life  and  spirits  mount  easily, 

and  are  hard  to  fall,  whereas  heavy  bodies  are 

hard  to  rise,  and  come  down  with  greater  velocity 

in  proportion  to  their  weight;  but  we  find  fortune 

every  day  acting  just  the  reverse  of  this. 

This  talent  of  discretion,  as  I  have  described 
it  in  its  several  adjuncts  and  circumstances,  is 
no  where  so  serviceable  as  to  the  clergy,  to  whose 
preferment  nothing  is  so  fatal  as  the  character  of 
wit,  politeness  in  reading  or  manners,  or  that 
kind  of  behaviour,  which  we  contract  by  having 
too  much  conversation  with  persons  of  high  sta- 
tion and  eminency ;  these  qualifications  being 
reckoned  by  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  to  be  marks 
of  levity,  which  is  the  last  crime  the  world  will 
pardon  in  a  clergyman :  to  this  I  may  add  a 
free   planner  of  speaking  in  mixt  company,  and 
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too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  mucli 
resort,  which  are  equally  noxious  to  spiritual  pro- 
motion. 

I  h^ve  known  indeed  a  few  exceptions  to  son:te 
parts  of  these  observations.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  dullest  men  alive  aiming  at  wit,  and  others^ 
with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness  in 
manners  and  discourse ;  but  never  being  able 
to  persuade  the  world  of  their  guilt,  they  grew 
into  considerable  stations,  upon  the  firm  assu- 
rance, which  all  people  had  of  their  discretion, 
because  they  were  of  a  size  too  low  to  deceive  the 
world  to  their  own  disadvantage.  But  this  I 
confess  is  a  trial  too  dangerous  often  to  engage 
in. 

There  is  a  known  story  of  a  clergyman,  who  was 
recommended  for  a  preferment  by  some  great  men 
at  court  to  an  archbishop  '^.  His  grace  said,  "  he 
had  heard  that  the  clergyman  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swobbers;  that  as  to  playing  now 
and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for  pastime, 
it  might  be  pardoned,  but  he  could  not  digest 
those  wicked  swobbers ;"  and  it  was  with  some 
pains  that  my  lord  Somers  could  undeceive  him. 
I  ask,  by  what  talents  we  may  suppose  that 
great  prelate  ascended  so  high,  or  what  sort  of 
qualifications  he  would  expect  in  those  whom  he 
took  into  his  patronage,  or  would  probably  rer 
commend  to  court  for  the  government  of  distant 
churches  ? 

Two  clergymen,  in  my  memory,  stood  candir 
dates  for  a  small  freeschool  in  Yorkshire,  where 

*  Archbishop  Tenison* 
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m  gentleman  of  quality  and  interest  in  the  coun- 
tty^  who  happened  to  have  a  better  understand* 
ing  than  his  neighbours,  procured  the  place  for 
him  who  was  the  better  scholar^  and  more  gentle- 
manly person  of  the  two,  very  much^to  the  regret 
of  all  the  parish:  the  other  being  disappointed, 
came  up  to  London,  where  he  became  the  great* 
est  pattern  of  diis  lower  discretion  that  I  have 
known,  and  possessed  it  with  as  heavy  intellec- 
tuals ;  which,  together  with  the  coldness  of  his 
temper,  and  gravity  of  his  deportment,  carried 
him  safe  through  many  difficulties,  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  a  great  station ;  while  his  competitor 
is  too  obscure  for  fame  to  tell  us  what  became  of 
him. 

This  species  of  discretion,  which  I  so  mucli 
celebrate,  and  do  most  heartily  recommend,  has 
one  advantage  not  yet  mentioned  :  it  will  carry 
a  man  safe  through  all  the  malice  and  variety  of 
parties,  so  far,  that  whatever  faction  happens  to 
be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  usually  allowed  for 
a  share  of  what  is  going.  And  the.  thing 
seems  to  me  highly  reasonable :  for  in  all  great 
changes,  the  prevailing  side  is  usually  so  tem- 
pestuous, that  it  wants  the  ballast  of  those  whom 
the  world  calls  moderate  men,  and  I  call  men 
of  discretion;  whom  people  in  power  may,  with 
little  ceremony,  load  as  heavy  *  as  they  please, 
drive  them  through  the  hardest  and  deepest  roads 
withput  danger  of  foundering,  or  breakipg  their 
l)acks,  and  will  be  sure  to  fmd  them  neither 
resty  nor  vicious. 

'^  The  adjective  here   is    usod  improperly  for  the  adverb :  it 
iiheuld  be — *  uk  heatilj/  as  they  please/     S. 
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I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  short  histpry  off 
two  clergymen  in  England,  the  characters  of  eacl^ 
and  the  progress  of  their  fortunes  in  the  world  ; 
by  which  the  force  of  wordly  discretion,  and  the 
bad  consequences  from  the  want  of  that  virtue, 
will  strongly  appear. 

Corusodes,  an  Oxford  student,  and  a  farmer's 
son,  was  never  absent  from  prayers  or  lecture, 
nor  once  out  of  his  college  after  Tom  had  tolled. 
He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  closet,  in 
reading  his  courses,  dozitjg,  clipping  papers,  or 
darning  his  stockings ;  which  last  he  performed 
to  admiration.  He  could  be  soberly  drunk  at 
the  expense  of  others,  with  college  ale,  and  at 
those  seasons  was  always  most  devout.  He 
wore  the  same  gown  five  years  without  dragling 
or  tearing.  He  never  once  looked  into  a  play- 
book  or  a  poem.  He  read  Virgil  and  Ramus  in 
the  same  cadence,  but  with  a  very  different  taste. 
He  never  understood  a  jest,  or  had  the  least 
conception  of  wit. 

For  one  saying  he  stands  in  renown  to  this 
day.  Being  with  some  other  students  over  a 
pot  of  ale,  one  of  the  company  said  so  many 
pleasant  things,  that  the  rest  were  much  di- 
verted, only  Corusodes  was  silent  and  unmoved. 
When  they  parted,  he  called  this  merry  compa- 
nion aside,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  by  your 
often  speaking,  and  our  friends  laughing,  that 
you  spoke  many  jests ;  and  you  could  not  but 
observe  my  silence  :  but,  sir,  this  is  my  humour : 
I  never  make  a  jest  myself,  nor  ever  laughat 
another  man's." 

Corusodes  thus  endowed  got  into  holy  orders; 

having. 
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having,  by  the  most  extreme   parsimony,  saved 
thirty- four  pounds  out  of  a  very  beggarly  fellow- 
ship, he  went   up  to  London,    where  his  sister 
was   waitingwoman  to  a  lady,  and  so  good  a  so- 
licitor, that  by  her  means  he   was  admitted   to 
read  prayers  in  the  family  twice  a  day,  at  ten  shil- 
lings a  month.     He  had  now  acquired  a  low,  ob- 
sequious, awkward  bow,  and  a   talent  of  gross 
flattery  both  in  and  out  of  season;    he   would 
shake  the  butler  by  the  hand ;  he  taught  the  page 
his  catechism,    and  was  sometimes  admitted  to 
dine  at   the  steward's  table.     In   short,   he  got 
the  good   word  of  the   whole   family,    and  was 
recommended  by  my  lady  for  chaplain  to  some 
other  noble  houses,  by  which  his  revenue  (besides 
vales)  amounted   to  about  thirty  pounds  a  year: 
his  sister  procured  him  a  scarf  from  my  lord,  who 
•had  a  small    design  of  gallantry  upon  her;   and 
by  his  lordship's  solicitation  he  got  a  lectureship 
in    town     of   sixty    pounds    a   year ;    where  he 
preached  constantly  in  person,  in  a  grave  man- 
ner, with  an  audible  voice,  a  style  ecclesiastick, 
and  the  matter  (such  as  it  was)  well  suited  to  the 
intellectuals  of  his  hearers.     Some   time  after,  a 
country  living  fell  in  my  lord's  disposal ;  and  his 
lordship,  who  had  now  some  encouragement  given 
him  of  success  in  his  amour,  bestowed  the  living 
on  Corusodes,  who  still  kept  his  lectureship  and 
residence  in  town;  where  he  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  all  meetings  relating  to  charity,  without 
ever  contributing  farther  than  his   frequent  pious 
exhortations.     If  any  woman  of  better   fashion 
in  the  parish  happened  to  be  absent  from  church, 

they 
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they  were  sure  of  a  visit  from  him  in  a  day/^  twOf 
to  chide  and  to  dine  with  them. 

He  had  a  select  number  of  poor  constantly  at- 
tending at  the  street  dgor  of  his  lodging,  for  whom 
he  was  a  common  solicitor  to  his  former  patroness, 
dropping  in  his  own  halfcrown  among  the  collec- 
tions, and  taking  it  out  when  he  disposed  of  the 
jnoney.  At  a  person  of  quality's  house,  he  would 
never  sit  down,  till  he  was  thrice  bid,  and  then 
upon  the  corner  of  the  most  distant  chair.  His 
whole  demeanour  was  formal  and  starch,  which 
adhered  so  close  "^^  that  he  could  never  shake  it 
off  in  his  highest  promotion. 

His  lord  was  now  in  high  employment  at  cour^ 
and  attended  by  him  with  the  most  abject  assi- 
duity ;  and  his  sister  being  gone  off  with  child  to 
a  private  lodging,  my  lord  continued  his  graces  to 
Corusodes,  got  him  to  be  a  chaplain  in  ordinary, 
and  in  due  time  a  parish  in  town,  and  a  dignity 
in  the  church. 

He  paid  his  curates  punctually^  at  the  lowe^ 
salary,  and  partly  out  of  the  communion  money  ; 
but  gave  them  good  advice  in  abundance.  He 
married  a  citizen's  widow,  who  taught  him  to  put 
out  small  sums  at  ten  per  cent,  and  brought  him 
acquainted  with  jobbers  in  Change-alley.  By  her 
dexterity  he  sold  the  clerkship  of  his  parish,  when 
it  became  vacant'. 

He  kept  a  miserable  house,  but  the  whole  blame 
was  laid  wholly  upon  madam  ;  for  the  good  doc- 
tor was  always  at  his  books,  or  visiting  the  sick, 

•  It  should  be  *  closefy/    S* 
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or  dding  other  offices  of  charity  and  pi^  in  his 
parish. 

He  treated  all  his  inferiors  of  the  clergy  with  a 
most  sanctified  pride ;  was  rigorously  and  univer- 
sally censorious  upon  all  his  brethren  of  the  gown, 
on  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  or  while 
they  continued  meanly  preferred  ;  but  gave  large 
allowance  to  the  laity  of  high  rank,  or  great  riches, 
using  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  their  faults  :  he  was 
never  sensible  of  the  least  corruption  in  courts, 
parliaments,  or  ministries,  but  made  the  most  fa- 
vourable constructions  of  all  publick  proceedings ; 
and  power,  in  whatever  hands  or  whatever  party, 
was  always  secure  of  his  most  charitable  opinion. 
He  had  many  wholesome  maxims  ready  to  excuse 
all  miscarriages  of  state  :  men  are  but  men ;  erunt 
vitia  donee  homines;  and  quod  supra  nos^  nil  ad  nos; 
with  several  others  of  equal  weight. 

It  would  lengthen  my  paper  beyond  measure  to 
trace  out  the  whole  system  of  his  conduct ;  his 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  popery ;  his  great  mo- 
deration toward  dissenters  of  all  denominations ; 
with  hearty  wishes,  that  by  yielding  sonfewhat  on 
both  sides,  there  might  be  a  g-eneral  union  among 
protestants  ;  his  short,  inoffensive  sermons  in  his 
turns  at  court,  and  the  matter  exactly  suited  to 
the  present  juncture  of  prevailing  opinions ;  the 
arts  he  used  to  obtain  a  mitre,  by  writing  against 
episcopacy;  and  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  loyalty, 
by  palliating  or  defending  the  murder  of  a  mar- 
tyred prince. 

^  Endowed  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we 
leave  him  in  the  fall  career  of  success,  mounting 
fast  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 

VOL.  VI.  y  whicb. 
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which  he  has  a  fair  probabihty  to  reach  ;  without 
the  merit  of  one  single  virtue,  moderately  stocked 
with  the  least  valuable  parts  of  erudition,  utterly ' 
devoid  of  all  taste,  judgment,  or  genius ;  and  in 
his  grandeur,  naturally  choosing  to  haul  up  others 
after  him,  whose  accomplishments  most  resemble 
his  own,  except  his  beloved  sons,  nephews,  or 
other  kindred,  be  in  competition ;  or  lastly,  ex- 
cept his  inclinations  be  diverted  by  those,  who 
have  power  to  mortify  or  farther  advance  him. 

Eugenio  set  out  from  the  same  university,  and 
about  the  same  time  with  Corusodes ;  he  had  the 
reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school,  and  was  un-r 
fortunately  possessed  with  a  talent  for  poetiy  ;  on 
which  account  he  received  many  chiding  letters 
from  his  father,  and  "rave  advice  from  his  tutor. 
He  did  not  neglect  his  college  learning,  but  his 
chief  study  was  the  authors  of  antiquity,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues.  He  could  never  procure  himself  to  be 
chosen  fellow :  for  it  was  objected  against  him, 
that  he  had  written  verses,  and  particularly  some, 
Avherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  doctor 
famous  for  dulness ;  that  he  had  been  seen  bowing 
to  ladies,  as  he  met  them  in  the  street ;  and  it  was 
proved,  that  once  he  had  been  found  dancing  in  4 
private  family,  with  half  a  dozen  of  both  sexes. 

He  was  the  younger  son  to  a  gentleman  of  good 
birth,  but  small  estate ;  and  his  father  dying,  he 
"was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune:  he  ffot 
into  orders,  and  became  reader  in  a  parish  church 
at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  was  carried  by  an  Ox- 
ford friencT  |:o  Will's  coffeehouse,  frequented  in 
those  days  by  men  of  wit,  wherein  some  time  he 
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had  the  bad  luck  to  be  distinguished/  His  scanty 
salary  compelled  him  to  run  deep  in  debt  for  ^a 
new  gown  and  cassock,  and  now  and  then  forced 
him  to  write  some  paper  of  wit  or  humour,  or 
preach  a  sermon  for  ten  shillings,  to  supply  his 
necessities.  He  was  a  thousand  times  recom- 
mended by  his  poetical  friends  to  great  persons, 
as  a  young  man  of  excellent  parts,  who  deserved 
encouragement,  and  received  a  thousand  pro- 
mises; but  his  modesty,  and  a  generous  spirit, 
which  disdained  the  slavery  of  continual  applica- 
tion and  attendance,  always  disappointed  him, 
making  room  for  vigilant  dunces,  who  were  sur« 
to  be  never  out  of  sight. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if  he 
were  not  sometimes  a  little  too  refined,  and  apt  to 
trust  too  much  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and 
reasoning. 

When,  upon  the  vacancy  of  preferment,  he  was 
hardly  drawn  to  attend  upon  some  promising  lord, 
he  received  the  usual  answer,  "  That  he  came  too 
late,  for  it  had  been  given  to  another  the  very  day 
before."  And  he  had  only  this  comfort  left,  that 
every  body  said,  "  it  was  a  thousand  pities  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  for  poor  Mr.  Eugenio." 

The  remainderof  his  story  will  be  dispatched  in 
a  few  words :  wearied  with  weak  hopes,  and  weaker 
pursuits,  he  accepted  a  curacy  in  Derbyshire  of 
thirt}^  pounds  a  year,  and  when  he  was  five  and 
forty,  had  the  great  felicity  to  be  preferred  by  a 
friend  of  his  father's  to  a  vicarage  worth  annually 
sixty  pounds,  in  the  most  desert  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire; where,  his  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  re- 
flections that  solitude  and  disappointments  bring, 
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l^e  neighbours  have  accidentally  heard,  that  he 
imd  been  a  notable  indn-in  his  youth. 
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f  ROM  frequently  i^i^ectin^  ufOA  the  course 
znd  method  of  edocaithig  youth^  in  mis  ami  a 
ndghbonrmg  kingdon^  with- the  general  suceess^ 
and  consequence  thereof^  I  am  come  to  this  d^ 
termination  ;  that  education  is  always  the  worse, 
itt  pTDportion  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  (Jf  the 
parents ;  nor  do^  I  doubt  in  the  least,  that  if  the" 
whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  to 
choose  where  he  should  fix  the  seat  of  his  empire) 
the  only  son  and  beir  of  that  monarch  would  be 
the  worst  educated  mortal  that  ever  was  boiH 
since  the  creation ;  and  I  doubt  the  same  propor^* 
tioD  will  hold  through  att  degrees  and  titles^  from 
an^  emperor  downward  to  lim  common  gentry. 

I  do  not  say,  that  this  has  been  always  the 
case ;  for  in  better  times  it  was  directly  other*-- 
wisC)  and  a  scholar  may  fill  half  his*  Oreefc  akiVd* 
Roman  shelves  with  authors  of  the  noblesif  ifrth, 
as  well  as  highest  virtue :  nor  do  I  taxf  all  nations 
at  present  with  this  defect,  for  I  know  there  ar^ 
eonoe  to  bie  ex^epted^  and  particularly  Scotland, 
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under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  if  that  happiness  be  not  rather  owing  evien 
to  those  very  disadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  must  fix  on  two  countries, 
which  will  be  most  ready  to  take  offence,  ^nd 
M'hich,  of  all  others,  it  will  be  least  prudent  or 
safe. to  offend? 

But  there  is  qne  circumstance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  for  if,  according  to  the 
postulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher  quaUty 
any  youth  js  of,  he  is  in  greater  likelihood  to  be 
worse  educated  ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep  . 
far  from  the  verge  of  scandalum  magnatum. 

Retracting  therefore  that  hazardous  postulatum^ 
I  shall  venture  no  farther  at  present  than  to  say, 
that  perhaps  sonie  additional  care  in  educating 
the  sons  of  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  might 
not  be  ill  employed.  If  this  be  not  delivered 
with  softness  enough,  I  must  for  the  future  be 
silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask  only  two  ques- 
tions>  which  relate  to  England.  .  I  ask  first,  how 
it  comes  about,  that  for  above  sixty  years  past 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions  ?  The  noblest  blood  of  England  ha- 
ving been  shed  in  the  grand  rebellion,  many 
great  families  became  extinct,  or  were  supported 
only  by  minors:  when  the  king  was  restored, 
very  few  of, those  lords  remained,  who  began,  or  . 
at  least  had  improved  their  education  under  the 
reigns  of  king  James,  or  king  Charles  I.  of  which 
lords  the  two  principal  were  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton.    The  minors 

had, 
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had,  during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either 
received  too  much  tincture  of  bad  principles  from 
those  fanatick  times,   or  coming  to  ^ge  at  the  * 
restoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissplute 
reign. 

I  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  edu- 
cation among  us,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  necessity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing 
new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  pubHck  af- 
fairs, or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime 
ministers;  men  of  art,  knowledge,  application, 
and  insinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  supply 
among  the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though 
not  always)  of  good  birth ;  sometimes  younger 
brothers,  at  other  times  such,  who  although  in- 
heriting good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well 
educated,  and  provided  with  learning.  Such, 
under  that  king,  were  Hyde,  Bridgman,  Clifford, 
Osborn,  Godolphin,  Ashley,  Cooper ;  few  or 
none  under  the  short  reign  of  king  James  11.  : 
under  king  William,  Somers,  Montague,  Church- 
ill, Vernon,  Boyle,  and  many  others :  under 
the  queen,  Harley,  St.  John,  Harcourt,  Trevor : 
who  indeed  were  persons  of  the  best  private  fa- 
mihes,  but  unadorned  with  titles.  So  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Mr.  Robert  AValpole  was  for  many 
years  prime  minister,  in  which  post  he  still  hap- 
pily continues  :  his  brother  Horace  is  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France.  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr. 
Craggs,  without  the  least  ialliance  to  support 
them,  have  been  secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  sixty 
years  past,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther  re- 
collection produce  many  more  instaucea)  I  wouPd 
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ajsk  again,  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a  nation 
plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  so  great 
share  in  the  most  competent  parts  of  publick 
management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  eommoners ;  unless  some  omissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upon  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  educatitig  our 
noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the 
point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  usually  call  theil^, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  advantage  hes  on  the 
side  of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy 
parents ;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effeminate, 
perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits,  beyond  what  can  be  -expected  from  the 
gross^  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  no- 
blemen possess  by  the  privileges  of  tbeir  birth. 
Such  as  a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on 
princes,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compass  ends, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing or  executing  the  means ;  so  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors, 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  education,  without  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to  acquire  thenu 

What  I  said  last,  I  am  ready  to  retract,  for 
the  case  is  infinitely  worse  ;  and  the  very  maxims 
set  up  to  direct  modern  education  are  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  wis- 
dom; 
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doiBy  au()  virtue  anaoog  u&  The  current  opinioa 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  loss 
of  time;  that  publick  schools,  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  noblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company  ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  «if  lads  well  bom;  that  universities 
make  youa^  men  pedants ;  that  to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  educa* 
tion  has  been  much  cultivated  among  us,  by  those 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  re- 
turned from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam- 
paign, became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress, 
and  politeness,  to  all  those  youngsters,  who  fre- 
quent chocolate  coffee- gaminghouses,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder, 
was  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm; 
and  by  the  influence  of  an  exotick  habit  and  de- 
meanour, added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
ments, gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
.copied  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  dress,  equipage,  conversation,  or  diver- 
sions. 

I  remember,  in  those  times,  an  admired  origi- 
nal of  that  vocation,  sitting  in  a  coffeehouse  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  discourse,  that  sa- 
voured of  learning.  This  officer  thought  fit  to 
interpose,  and  professing  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  his  fraternity,  as  well  as  his  own  (and  probably 
he  did  so  of  too  many  among  tliem)  turned   to 
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the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  the  following  man^ 
ner,  "  D — n  me,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  D — n  me,  a  scholar  when  he 
comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
D — n  me,  I  would  be  glad  by  G — d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 
rencountering  - — — D — n  me,"  S^c.  After  which 
he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less 
significant,  sounding  worse,  and  harder  to  be 
understood,  than  any  that  were  ever  coined 
by  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle.  I  would 
not  here  be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  learning,  without  al- 
lowing exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known 
many  ;  but  however  the  worst  example,  especially 
in  a  great  majority,  will  certainly  prevail.     - 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministr)%  never  passed  by  White's 
chocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  be- 
stowing a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage  concerning 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modern  education,  take  as  follows.  Le  Sack, 
the  famous  French  dancing  master,  in  great 
admiration,  asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were 
true,  that  Mr.  liarley  was  made  an  earl  and  loitl 
treasurer?  and  finding  it  confirmed  said,   "Well; 
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\    ^ 

I  wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen  could  see 
in  him  ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and 
he  was  the  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught  *." 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think   the   greatest   of  any,    is   that   pernicious 
custom  in  .rich  and  noble  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houses.     These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined   by  the  father,  to  take 
special  care  that  the  boy  shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;    by  the  mother,    that  master  must  not 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
clothes,  and   to  see  the  dancing  master  attencis 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  farther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is, 
in  every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  eight 
years  old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding 
only  to  the  growth  of  his  person  and -his  vice; 
so  that  if  you  should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood 
through  the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective, 
and  in  his  manhood  through  the  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  spy  any  difference ;  the  same 
airs,  the  same  strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat,, 
and  posture  of  his  sword,  (as  far  as  the  change 
of  fashions  will  allow)  the  same  understanding, . 
the  same  compass  of  knowledge,  with  the  very 

*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  many  of  the  Dean'is  f.  iends  have  heard 
him  tell,  as  he  had  it  from  the  carl  biAiscIf.     See  Tatler,  No.  xx.. 

D.S.  ; 

same 
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jiame  absurdity,  impudence,  and  impertinence  of 
tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nursery,  that  he  must 
inherit  a  great  estate,  and  has  no  need  to  mind 
his  book,  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to 
steal  down  and  play  at  spanfarthing  with  the 
page  or  young  blackamoor,  or  little  favourite 
footboy,  one  of  which  is  his  principal  confident 
and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  *  in  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igno- 
rance, confined  to  a  publick  school  for  a  due 
term  of  years,  well  whipped  when  be*  deserved 
it,  clad  no  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always 
their  playfellow  on  the  same  foot,  had  no  pre- 
cedence in  the  school,  but  what  was  given  him 
by  his  merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  negli- 
gent. It  is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies 
were  bred  at  this  unprecedented  treatment,  what 
complaints  among  his  relations,  and  other  great 
ones  of  both  sexes  ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver 
clocks  were  ravished  from  him ;  that  he  wore 
his  own  hair  ;  that  his  dress  was  undistinguished; 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly, 
nor  suffered  to  go  to  either  :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  he  became  qualified  for 
Jiiiis  present  removal,  where  he  may  probably  be 

*  Lord  iVfaiintcabliel,  bred  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  school.     See  Dr. 
Sheridan's  dedication  to  him,  of  his  Translation  of  Persitis,  dat^d 
Dec.  1728,  among  the  Letters,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  col- 
lection. N. 

farthor 
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ferther  persecut^^  and  possibly  with  success,  if 
the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy  governor  and  his 
own  good  dispositions  will  not  preserve  him.  I 
confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he  may  go  on  in  the 
way  he  began;  because  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
iby  so  singular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  ho- 
nour, justice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
acquired  by  a  school  and  college  education,  may 
not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  he 
should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  those 
accomplishments,  which,  in  the  general  vogue, 
are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  aciademical  edu« 
cation  to  have  been  exploded  in  publick  assem- 
blies ;  and  have  heard  mojre  than  one  or  two 
persons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn 
nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to 
drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly 
believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hun- 
dred examples  from  my  own  observation  in  one  of 
those  universities;  but  they  all  were  of  young 
heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form ;  either  from 
schools,  where  they  were  not  suffered  by  their 
careful  parents  to  stay  above  three  months  in  the 
year ;  or  from  under  the  management  of  French 
family  tutors,  who  yet  often  attended  them  to 
their  college,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their 
improvement  r  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  one 
person  of  quality,  who  followed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  and  carried  away  his  just  pro- 
portion of  learning,  that  was  not  ready  upon 
j^U  occasions  to  celebsate  and  defend  that  course 

of 
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of  education,  and  to  prove  a  patron  of  learned 

men. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  eveix 
with  those  who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The 
books  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  in- 
citements to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from 
vice,  drawn  from  the  wisest  reasons,  the  strongest 
motives,  and  the  most  influencing  examples.  Thus 
young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  in- 
crease in  them,  according  to  the  advances  they 
make  in  literature;  and  although  they  may  be, 
and  too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of 
youth,  find  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune, 
into  some  irregularities,  when  they  come  forward 
into  the  great  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind ;  because  their  bias  to 
virtue  still  continues.  They  may  stray  sometimes, 
out  of  infirmity  or  compliance;  but  they  will  soon 
return  to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  alw^ays  in 
view.  I  speak  only  of  those  excesses,  which  are 
too  much  the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer 
blood;  for  as  to  the  points  of  honour,  truths  jus- 
tice, and  other  noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  temperature  of  the  body  has  no  coi^cern,  they 
are  seldom  or  ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  subject  for  so  short  a  paper.  The  present 
sff)pe  I  would  aim  at,  is,  to  prove  that  some  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
those,  who  by  their  birtli  or  fortuhe  are  called  to 
the  making  of  laws,  and  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
tlie  execution  of  them ;  and  that  such  knowledge 
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is  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under 
the  frequent,  corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  edu-^ 
eating  those,  who  are  bora  to  wealth  or  titles. 
For  I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  I  do  by  no 
means  confine  these  remarks  to  young  persons  of 
noble  birth;  the  same  errours  running  through  all 
families,  where  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford^ 
that  their  sons  (at  least  the  eldest)  may  be  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar, 
when  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  live  by  his 
learning?  By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  said 
be  true,  that  *'  money  answers  all  things,"  why 
should  my  son  be  honest,  temperate^  just,  or  cha- 
ritable, since  he  has  no  intention  to  depend  upon 
any  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintenance? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  so  bad  as  I  would  make  it;  and  God, 
who  works  good  out  of  evil,  acting  only  by  the 
ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own 
unsearchable  ends.    The  father  grows  rich  by  ava- 
rice, injustice,  oppression ;  he  is  a  tyrant  in  the 
neighbourhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.    Why  should  he  desire  to  have 
qualities  infused  into  his  son.  which  himself  never 
possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of,  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth?   The  son,  bred  in  ^loth 
and  idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,    a  cully,  a. 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar, 
^s  his  father  came  in*:  thus  the  former  is  pu- 
.  nished  for  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
fatter.   The  dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  mush- 

*  It  jhould  be — *  as  h!§  father  came  into  it.'     S. 
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room  of  short  duration,  is  now  spread  t6  ntricli 
other  men's  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  conse- 
quence, where  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay; 
because  their  titles  and  privileges  outlive  their 
estates:  and  politicians  tell  us,  thkt  nothing  i$. 
more  dangerous  to  the  publick,  than  a  numerous 
nobility  without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here 
God  has  likewise  prescribed  some  remedy  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  so  many  great  families  coming 
to  an  end,  by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
lusts,  which  enen^ated  their  breed  through  every 
succession,  producing  gradually  a  more  effeminate 
race  wholly  unfit  for  propagation- 
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1  HAVE  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  therp 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  publick  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  with  some  others,  require  so  many 
ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and 
so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some 
thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  redu- 
cing their  schemes  to  perfection :  but,  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise ;  for  here  we  are 
only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  al- 
though a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in 
every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains 
a»  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.    Therefore  it  seems 

^  Dr.  Swift  adopted  this  title  from  sir  William  Teioapk.    N. 
VOL.  VI*  Z  \J^ 
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to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand  conver- 
sation, is  to  know  the  faults  and  errours  to  which 
it  is  subject,  and  from  thence  every  man  to  form 
maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated, 
Jbecause  it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men 
are  not  born,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire,  without 
any  great  genius  or  study.  For,  nature  has  left 
every  man- a  capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though 
liot  of  shining  in  company ;  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by 
a  very  few  faults,  that  they  might  correct  in  half 
an  houif  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  by  mere  indignation,  to  reflect  that  so 
useful  and  inbocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every 
period  and  condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all 
men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected  and 
abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note 
those  errours  that  are  obvious,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  few 
so  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which  most 
men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  ajpt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  explod- 
ed than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much;  yet  I  rarely 
remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where 
some  one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant 
in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint  and  disgust 
of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multi- 
t'udes  of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  sober 
deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  wsCfa  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into 
several  digressions,  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  in 
mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell 

you 
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ypu  when  this  is  done  j  comes  back  regularly  to 
his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some  per- 
son's name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his 
memory;  the  wl^ole  company  all  this  while  in 
suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  s^ 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps 
proves  at  last  a  story  the  company  has  heard  fifty 
times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure 
of  the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation,  is  that 
of  those  who  aifect  to  talk  of  themselves :  some, 
without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history 
of  their  lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  dis- 
easesj  with  the  several  symptoms  and  circum,* 
stances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships 
and  injustice  they  have  suffered  in  court,  in  par- 
liament, in  love,  or  in  law.  .  Others,  are  more 
dextrous,  and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the 
watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise:  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember,  they  always  foretold 
what  would  happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none 
would  believe  them;  they  advised  such  a  man 
from  the  beginning,  and  told  him  the  conse- 
quences, just  as  they  happened;  but  he  would 
have  his  own  way.  Others,  make  a  vanity  of 
telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strangest  men, 
in  the  world  ;  they  cannot  dissemble ;  they  own 
it  is  a  folly ;  they  have  lost  abundance  of  ad- 
vantages by  it;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the 
world,  they  cannot  h^lp  it;  there  is  something 
in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity  and  con- 
straint; with  many  other  hisufferable  topicks  of 
the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 

2  S  \i\ox^^\i> 
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himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others ;  witli- 
out  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection, 
that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with 
other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and  how 
little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed 
two  persons  discover,  by  some  accident,  that  they 
were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  uni- 
versity ;  after  which  the  rest  are  condemned 
to  silence,  and  to  listen  while  these  two  are 
refreshing  each  other's  memory,  with  the  arch 
tricks  and  passages  of  themselves  and  their  com- 
rades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will 
sit  for  some  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impa- 
tient silence,  full  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those 
wha  are  talking ;  at  length  of  a  sudden  demand 
audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dogma-  , 
tical  way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again, 
and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no  more,  until  his  spirits 
circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation,  which 
none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever 
so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.  If 
they  have  opened  their  mouths,  withput  endea- 
vouring to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  thmk  it  is  so 
many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  the  hearers, 
as  much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them  upon  the 
r^ck  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint, 
with  so  little  success.  They  must  do  something 
extraordinary,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves,  and 
answer  their  character,  else  the  stand ers- by  may 
be  disappointed,  and  be  apt  to  think  them  only  Irke 
the  rest  of  mortals.     I  have  known  two  men  of 

wit 
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wit  industriously  brought  together,  in  order  to 
entertain  the  company,  where  ihey  have  made  a 
very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth 
at  their  own  expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit,  who  is  never  easy  but 
where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside: 
he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained, 
but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to 
begoodjcompany,  and  not  good  conversation;  and 
therefore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are 
content  to  listen,  and  profess  themselves  his  ad- 
mirers. And  indeed,  the  worst  conversation  I 
ever  remember  to  have  heard  in  my  life,  was  that 
at  Will's  coffeehouse,  where  the  wits  (as  they 
were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is 
to  say,  five  or  six  men,  who  had  writ  plays, 
or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany, 
came  thither,  and  entertained  one  another  with 
their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  humaa 
nature,  or  that  the  f^te  of  kingdoms  depended 
on  them;  and  they  were  usually  attended  with 
an  humble  audience  of  young  students  from  the 
inns  of  court,  or  the  universities;  who,  at  due 
distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned 
home  with  great  contempt  for  their  law  and 
philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under 
the  name  of  politeness,  criticism,  and  belles 
lettres. 

By  these  means,  the  poets,  for  many  years  past, 
were  all  overrun  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it, 
the  word  is  not  properly  fused ;  because  pedantry 
is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our. 
pwn  knowledge  in  common  disdoure,  and  placing 
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too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition! 
men  of  the  court,  or  the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of 
pedantry,  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it 
is  the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over^ 
copious  qpon  the  subject  of  their  peticoats,  or 
their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  al-r 
though  it  be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good 
manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  oii  subjects  they 
^re  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man 
could  hardly  take;  because,  beside  the  "imputa- 
tion of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never  im- 
prove by^ 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some 
player,  mimick,  or  bulFoon,  who  has  a  general 
reception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  do- 
mestick  with  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and  usu-! 
ally  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  com- 
pany ;  against  which  I  have  no  objection.  You 
go  there  as  to  a  farce  .or  a  puppetshow ;  your  bu- 
siness is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of 
inclination  or  civility,  while  this  merry  compa- 
nion is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid 
for  his  day's  work.  I  only  quaVrel,  when  in  select 
and  private  meetings,  whe^e  men  of  wit  and 
learning  are  invited  to  pass  ap  evening,  this  jester 
should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks, 
and  make  the  whole  company  unfit  for  any  other 
conversation,  beside  the  indignity  of  confqunding 
men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  js  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  hut, 
as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adul- 
terate whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  dope 
with  this,  and  ^urn^d  it  ^11  intQ  wjiat  {a  gene- 
rally 
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rally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ;  just  as  when 
an  expensive  fashioti  comes  up,  those  who  are 
not  able  to  reach  it  content  themselves  with  some 
paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  and  make  him  ridiculous;  some- 
times to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  un- 
derstanding; oh  all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged 
npt  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to 
observe  one  who  is  dextrous  at  this  art,  singling 
out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  and  then  carrying  all  before  him.  The 
French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have 
a  quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had 
we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers.  Raillery, 
was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  re^ 
proach  or  reflection,  but,  by  some  turn  of  wit- 
unexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a 
compliment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  perspn 
it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one  of  the 
best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a 
thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably 
wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid :  nor  can  there 
any  thing  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part  unsa- 
tisfied with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  fstults  in  conversation  which  ap- 
pear very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same 
root,  and  are  equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  im- 
patience to  interrupt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness 
of  being  interrupted  ourselves.  The  two  chief  ends 
of  conversation  arc  to  entertain  and  improve 
those  we  are  among,   or  tp  receive  those  benefits 
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ourselves;  which  whoever  will  consider,  cannot 
easily  run  into  either  of  those  two  errours ;  be- 
cause when  any  man  speaks  in  company,  it  b  to 
be  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearer's  sake,  and 
not  his  own;  so  that  common  discretion  will 
teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  Jend  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  side, 
to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession,  because 
that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  good  sense. 

There  are  some  people,  whose  good  manners  * 
will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  but  what 
is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  im- 
patience, and  lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have 
ilone,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  deliver- 
ed of.  'Mean  time,  they  are  so  far  from  regarding 
what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly 
turned  upon  what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear 
it  should  slip  out  of  tlieir  memory ;  and  thus  they 
confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise 
range  over  a  hundred  things  full  as  good,  and 
that  might .  be  much  more  naturally  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some 
people,  by  practising  among  their  intimates  have 
introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and 
would  have  it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  or  hu- 
mour; which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and 
politeness  we  have,  are  purely  forced  by  arf,  and 
are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  Thi^  among 
the  lloaums,  was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which 
we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus.     It  seems  to 

have 
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have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell^ 
who,  by  preterring  the  scum  of  the  people,  made 
it  a  court-entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard 
many  particulars;  and  considering  all  things 
were  turned  upside  down,  it  was  reasonable  and 
judicious  :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found 
out  to  ridicule  a  point  of  honour  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  among 
gentlemen  ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story, 
and  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them,  which 
they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies; 
and,  considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now 
among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible 
talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects,  frequent  repetition,  and  being  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in  him- 
self, has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he  may  not 
discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund  ;  for  those  who 
are  thus  endowed,  have  seldom  any  other  revenue, 
but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  publick  are  seldom  agreeable 
in  private  conversation,  whether  their  faculty  be 
natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  ven- 
turing.    Natural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem 
a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ;  by  which  men  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject,  and 
one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim 
upon  the   superficies,    and  offer    themselves  on 
every  occasion ;  therefore,  men  of  much  learning, 
and  who   know  the  compass  of  a  language,   are 
generally  the   worst  talkers  on  a  sudden,   until 
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much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ; 
because  they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  mat* 
f/CTf  variety  of  notions,  and  of  words,  which  they 
cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and 
entangled  by  too  great  a  choice  >  which  is  no 
disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
tlie  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all 
others,  most  insupportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation, 
than  the  character  of  being  wits;  to  support  which, 
they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their 
service,  wherein  they  find  their  accounts  on  both 
sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has 
given  the  former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and 
made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that  neither  of 
them  are  well  to  be.  endured.  I  say  nothing  here 
of  the  itch  of  dispute  and  contradiction,  telling 
of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the 
disease  called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so 
that  they  are  never  present  in  mind  at  what  passes 
in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labours  under  any  of 
these  possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errours  in 
conversation  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  or 
memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal, 
and  others  too  gross  to  need  exploding ;  such  as 
lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  I  pretend  only  to  treat 
the  errours  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the 
spveral  subjects  of  discourse,  which  would  be  in- 
finite. Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most 
debased,  by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  iai 
held  the  great  distinction  between  men  and  brutes ; 

an<I 
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had,  during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either 
received  too  much  tincture  of  bad  principles  from 
those  fanatick  times,    or  coming  to  >age  at  the  - 
restoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissolute 
reign. 

I  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  edu- 
cation among  us,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  necessity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing 
new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  publick  af- 
fairs, or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime 
ministers;  men  of  art,  knowledge,  application, 
and  insinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  supply 
among  the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though 
not  always)  of  good  birth ;  sometimes  younger 
brothers,  at  other  times  such,  who  although  in- 
heriting good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well 
educated,  and  provided  with  learning.  Such, 
under  that  king,  were  Hyde,  Bridgman,  Clifford, 
Osborn,  Godolphin,  Ashley,  Cooper :  few  or 
none  under  the  short  reign  of  king  James  II.  : 
under  king  William,  Somers,  Montague,  Church- 
ill, Vernon,  Boyle,  and  many  others :  under 
the  queen,  Harley,  St.  John,  Harcourt,  Trevor : 
who  indeed  were  persons  of  the  best  private  fa- 
milies, but  unadorned  M'ith  titles.  So  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  for  many 
years  prime  minister,  in  which  post  he  still  hap- 
pily continues  :  his  brother  Horace  is  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France.  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr. 
Craggs,  without  the  least  iailiance  to  support 
them,  have  been  secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  liave  been  thus  for  above  sixty 
years  past,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther  re- 
.coll<?ction  produce  many  more  instaucea)  I  wouPd 
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ask  agaloy  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a  nation 
plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  so  great 
share  in  the  most  competent  parts  of  publick 
management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  Commoners ;  unless  some  omissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upon  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  educating  our 
noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the 
point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  usually  call  theiH, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  advantage  hes  on  the 
side  of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy 
parents;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effeminate, 
perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits,  beyond  what  can  be  -expected  from  the 
gross^  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  no- 
blemen possess  by  the  privileges  of  their  birth. 
Such  as  a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on 
princes,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compass  ends, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing or  executing  the  means ;  so  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors, 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  education,  without  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to  acquire  them. 

What  I  said  last,  I  am  ready  to  retract,  for 
the  case  is  infinitely  worse  ;  and  the  very  maxims 
set  up  to  direct  modern  education  are  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  wis- 
dom. 
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doi»y  aad  virtue  anaoog  ua.  The  current  opinian 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  loss 
of  time;  that  publick  schools^  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  noblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  i(f  lads  well  bom;  that  universities 
make  y oua^ sien  pedants;  that  to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourseif 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes^  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  educa* 
tion  has  been  much  cultivated  among  us,  by  those 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  ne:^ 
turned  from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam- 
paign, became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress, 
and  politeness,  to  all  those  youngsters,  who  fre- 
quent chocolate  coffee- gaminghouses,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder^ 
was  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm ; 
and  by  the  influence  of  an  exotick  habit  and  de- 
meanour, added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
ments, gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
copied  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  dress,  equipage,  conversation,  or  diver- 
sions. 

I  remember,  in  those  times,  an  admired  origi- 
nal of  that  vocation,  sitting  in  a  coffeehouse  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  discourse,  that  sa- 
voured of  learning.  This  officer  thought  fit  to 
interpose,  and  professing  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  his  fraternity,  as  well  as  his  own  (and  probably 
he  did  so  of  too  many  among  tliem)  turned   to 
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the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  tlie  following  man^ 
ner,  "  D — n  me,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  D — n  me,  a  scholar  when  he 
comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
D — n  me,  I  would  be  glad  by  G — d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering  '- D — n  me,''  Sgc.  After  which 

he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less 
significant,  sounding  worse,  and  harder  to  be 
understood,  than  any  that  were  ever  coined 
by  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle.  I  would 
not  here  be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  learning,  without  al- 
lowing exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known 
many ;  but  however  the  worst  example,  especially 
in  a  great  majority,  will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by  White's 
chocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  be- 
stowing a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  lialf  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage  concerning 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  ii  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modem  education,  take  as  follows.  Le  Sack, 
the  famous  French  dancing  master,  in  great 
admiration,  asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were 
true,  that  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an  earl  and  lonl 
treasurer?  and  finding  it  confirmed  said,  "Well; 
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I  wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen  could  see 
in  him ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and 
he  was  die  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught  *.** 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think   the   greatest  of  any,    is   that   pernicious 
custom  in  jich  and  nohle  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houses.     These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined  by  the  father,  to  take 
special  care  that  the  boy  shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;    by  the  mother,    that  master  must  not 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
clothes,  and   to  see  the  dancing  master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  farther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is, 
in  every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  eight 
years  old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding 
only  to  the  growth  of  his  person  and -his  vice; 
so  that  if  you  should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood 
through  the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective, 
and  in  his  manhood  through  the  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  spy  any  difference ;  the  same 
airs,  the  same  strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat,, 
and  posture  of  his  sword,  (as  far  as  the  change 
of  fashions  will  allow)  the  same  understanding, 
the  same  compass  of  knowledge,  with  the  very 

*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  lira ny  of  the  Dean'fS  friends  have  heard 
him  tell,  as  he  had  it  from  the  carl  biiiisclf.     See  Tatler,  No.  xx.. 
D.S.  ; 

same 


jMtme  absurdity,  impudence^  and  impeitinence  of 
tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nursety,  that  he  must 
inherit  a  great  estate,  and  has  no  need  to  mind 
his  booky  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to 
steal  down  and  play  at  spanfarthing  with  the 
page  or  young  blackamoor,  or  little  favourite 
footboy,  one  of  which  is  his  principal  confident 
and  bosom  friend 

There  is  one  young  lord  *  in  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igtM>- 
rance,  confined  to  a  publick  school  for  a  due 
term  of  years,  well  whipped  when  he*  deserved 
it,  clad  no  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always 
their  playfellow  on  the  same  foot,  had  no  pre- 
cedence in  the  school,  but  what  was  given  him 
by  his  merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  ncgli^ 
gent.  It  is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies 
trere  bred  at  this  unprecedented  treatment,  what 
complaints  among  his  relations,  and  other  great 
ones  of  both  sexes ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver 
clocks  were  ravished  from  him ;  that  he  wore 
his  own  hair  ;  that  his  dress  was  undistinguished; 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly, 
nor  suffered  to  go  to  either  :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  he  became  qualified  for 
^is  present  removal,  where  he  may  probably  be 

*  Lord  Mountcashel,  bred  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  school.     See  Dr. 
Sheridan's  dedication  to  him,  of  his  Translation  of  Persius,  dated 
Dec.  1728,  among  the  Letters,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  col- 
lection. N. 
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ferther  persecutad^  and  possibly  with  succesa,  if 
the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy  governor  and  his 
own  good  dispositions  will  not  preserve  him.  I 
confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he  may  go  on  in  the 
way  he  began;  because  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
i>y  so  singular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  ho- 
nour, justice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
acquired  by  a  school  and  college  education,  may 
not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  he 
should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  those 
accomplishments,  which,  in  the  general  vogue, 
are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing  of  a  gen« 
tleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  aciademical  edu* 
cation  to  have  been  exploded  in  publick  assem- 
blies ;  and  have  heard  mojre  than  one  or  two 
persons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn 
nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to 
drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco  ;  wherein  I  firmly 
believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hun- 
dred examples  from  my  own  observation  in  one  of 
those  universities;  but  they  all  were  of  young 
heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form ;  either  from 
schools,  where  they  were  not  suffered  by  their 
careful  parents  to  stay  above  three  months  in  the 
year ;  or  from  under  the  management  of  French 
family  tutors,  who  yet  often  attended  them  to 
their  college,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their 
improvement  r  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  one 
person  of  quality,  who  followed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  and  carried  away  his  just  pro- 
portion of  learning,  that  was  not  ready  upon 
Si\\  occasions  to  celeb];ate  and  defend  that  course 

of 
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of  education,  and  to  prove  a  patron  of  learned 

anen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  eveu 
with  those  who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The 
books  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  in- 
citements to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from 
vice,  drawn  from  the  wisest  reasons,  the  strongest 
motives,  and  the  most  influencing  examples.  Thus 
young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  in- 
crease in  them,  according  to  the  advances  they 
make  in  literature;  and  although  they  may  be, 
and  too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of 
youth,  i^nd  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune, 
into  some  irregularities,  when  they  come  forward 
into  the  great  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind ;  because  their  bias  to 
virtue  still  continues.  They  may  stray  sometimes, 
out  of  infirmity  or  compliance;  but  they  will  soon 
•  return  to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  always  in 
view.  I  speak  only  of  those  excesses,  which  are 
too  much  the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer 
blood;  for  as  to  the  points  of  honour,  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  other  noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  temperature  of  the  body  has  no  coi^cern,  they 
arc  seldom  or  ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  subject  for  so  short  a  paper.  The  present 
scnpc  I  would  aim  at,  is,  to  prove  that  some  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
those,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  are  called  to 
the  making  of  laws,  and  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
the  execution  of  them  ;  and  that  such  knowledge 

is 
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b  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under 
the  frequent,  corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  edu« 
eating  those,  who  are  bom  to  wealth  or  titles. 
For  I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  I  do  by  no 
means  confine  these  remarks  to  young  persons  of 
noble  birth ;  the  same  errours  running  through  all 
families,  where  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford, 
that  their  sons  (at  least  the  eldest)  may  be  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar, 
when  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  live  by  his 
learning  ?  By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commoniy  said 
be  true,  that  "  money  answers  all  things,"  why 
should  my  son  be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  cha- 
ritable, since  he  has  no  intention  to  depend  upon 
ai.y  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintenance? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  so  bad  as  I  would  make  it;  and  God, 
who  works  sfood  out  of  evil,  actino;  onlv  bv  the 
ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own 
unsearchable  ends.    The  father  grows  rich  by  ava- 
rice, injustice,  oppression ;  he  is  a  tyrant  in  the 
neighbourhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.    Why  should  he  desire  to  have 
quahties  infused  into  his  son.  which  himself  never 
possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of,  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth  r   The  son,  bred  in  Jiloth 
and  idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,    a  cully,  a, 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar, 
as  his  father  came  in*:  thus  the  former  is  pu- 
.  nished  for  his  own  sins,  as  M^ell  as  for  those  of  the 
latter.   The  dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  mush- 

*  It  fhould  be — *  as  h!§  father  came  into  it.'     S. 
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room  of  short  duration,  is  now  spread  t6  enrich 
other  men's  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  conse- 
quence, AV'herc  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay; 
because  their  titles  and  privileges  outlive  their 
estates:  and  politicians  tell  us,  thkt  nothing  i$. 
more  dangerous  to  the  publick,  than  a  numerous 
nobility  without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here 
God  has  likewise  prescribed  some  remedy  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  so  many  great  families  coming 
to  an  end,  by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
lusts,  which  eHer\'ated  their  breed  through  every 
succession,  producing  gradually  a  more  effeminate 
race  wholly  unfit  for  propagation- 
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1  HAVE  observed  fevr  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  ther^ 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  pubUck  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  with  some  others,  require  so  many 
ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and 
so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some 
thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  redu- 
cing their  schemes  to  perfection :  but,  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise;  for  here  we  are 
only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  al- 
though a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in 
every  nfian*s  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains 
aft  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.    Therefore  it  seems 

*"  Dr.  Swift  adopted  this  title  from  sir  William  Temple.     N. 
VOL.  VI.  Z  XSi 
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ask  agaio,  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a  nation 
plentifully  abounding  witli  nobility,  so  great 
share  in  the  most  competent  parts  of  publick 
management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  commoners ;  unless  some  omissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upon  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  educating  our 
noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the 
point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  usually  call  thertt, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  advantage  Ues  on  the 
side  of  children  bora  from  noble  and  wealthy 
parents ;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effeminate 
perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits,  beyond  wbat  can  be  expected  from  the 
gross^  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  no- 
blemen possess  by  the  privileges  of  their  birth. 
Such  as  a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal  j 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  fur  a  fault  OA 
princes,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compass  endi 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  conai^ 
jng  or  executing  the  means ;  so  peibapa  it  ] 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  ] 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  goveron«*  ' 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  ' 
coniplishments  of  a  good  education,  wil* 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to  acquii 

What  I  said  last,  I  am   ready  to 
the  case  is  infinitely  worse  ;  and  i\v 
set  up  to  direct  modem  educaii' 
destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowljp 
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doin,  and  virtue  among  us.  The  current  opinion 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  loss 
of  time;  that  publick  schools,  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  noblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company  ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  af  lads  well  boni;  that  universities 
make  youo^  men  pedants ;  that  to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  edtica* 
tion  has  been  much  cultivated  among  us,  by  those 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  re- 
turned from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam- 
paign, became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress, 
and  politeness,  to  all  those  youngsters,  who  fre- 
quent chocolate  cofiee- gaming lu>uses,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colone),  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder, 
vaa  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm ; 
Mid  by  the  ioflueoce  of  an  exotick  habli  and  d^- 
mcanour,  added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
ments, gave  tb*  bW  tGi_^^tah|riMfeHw,  and  was 
copied  15  itu^Mfll^  ^^^^^^^^Btever  was 
refined  is .llMCj^V^  ^^^^^^^^  diver- 
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the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  the  following  man-* 
ner,  "  D — n  me,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  D — n  me,  a  scholar  when  he 
comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
D — n  me,  I  would  be  glad  by  G — d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  trigonometry,  M'hat  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering^^ D — n  me,"  ^c.  After  which 

he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less 
significant,  sounding  worse,  and  harder  to  be 
understood,  than  any  that  were  ever  coined 
by  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle.  I  would 
not  here  be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  learning,  without  al- 
lowing exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known 
many ;  but  however  the  worst  example,  especially 
in  a  great  majority,  will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by  White's 
chocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  be- 
stowing a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  aa 
the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage  concerning 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modern  education,  take  as  follows.  Le  Sack, 
the  famous  French  dancing  master,  in  great 
admiration,  asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were 
true,  that  Mr.  Uarley  was  made  an  earl  and  lord 
treasurer?  and  finding  it  confirmed  said,  "Weli; 
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I  wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen  could  see 
in  him ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and 
he  was  the  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught  *." 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think   the   greatest  of  any,    is   that   pernicious 
custom  in  jich  and  nohle  families,  of  entertaining 
Rench  tutors  in  their  houses.     These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined   by  the  father,  to  take 
special  care  that  the  boy   shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;    by  the  mother,    that  master  must  not 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
clothes,  and   to  see  the  dancing  master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  farther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is, 
in  every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  eight 
years  old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding 
only  to  the  growth  of  his  person  and -his  vice; 
so  that  if  you  should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood 
through  the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective, 
and  in  his  manhood  through  the  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  spy  any  difference ;  the  same 
airs,  the  same  strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat,, 
and  posture  of  his  sword,  (as  far  as  the  change 
of  fashions  will  allow)  the  same  understanding, 
the  same  compass  of  knowledge,  with  the  very 

*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  mimy  of  the  Dean'«  friends  have  heard 
him  tell,  as  he  had  it  from  the  carl  hifiisclf.     See  Tatler,  No.  xx.. 

D.S.  ;  ■' 

same 
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jMoae  absurdity,  impudence^  and  impeftinence  of 
tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nurseiy,  that  he  must 
inherit  a  great  estate,  and  has  no  need  to  mind 
his  hooky  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to 
steal  down  and  play  at  spanfarthing  with  the 
page  or  young  blackamoor,  or  little  favourite 
footboy,  one  of  which  is  his  principal  confident 
and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  *  in  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igno- 
rance, confined  to  a  publick  school  for  a  due 
term  of  years,  well  whipped  when  he  deserved 
it,  clad  no  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always 
their  playfellow  on  the  same  foot,  had  no  pre- 
cedence in  the  school,  but  what  was  given  him 
by  his  merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  negli- 
gent It  is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies 
were  bred  at  this  unprecedented  treatment,  what 
complaints  among  his  relations,  and  other  great 
ones  of  both  sexes  ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver 
clocks  were  ravished  from  him ;  that  he  wore 
his  own  hair  ;  that  his  dress  was  undistinguished; 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly, 
nor  sufifered  to  go  to  either  :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  he  became  qualified  for 
^is  present  removal,  where  he  may  probably  be 

*  Lord  McHintcabliel,  bred  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  school.  See  Dr. 
Sheridan's  dedication  to  him.  of  his  Translation  of  PershiSy  dated 
Dec.  I7C8,  among  the  Letteis,  in  tbo  twelfth  volume  of  this  coK 
lection.  N. 

farther 
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ferther  persecutad^  and  possibly  with  success,  if 
the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy  governor  and  his 
own  good  dispositions  will  not  preserve  him.  I 
confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he  may  go  on  in  the 
way  he  began;  because  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
by  so  singular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  ho- 
nour, justice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
acquired  by  a  school  and  college  education,  may 
not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  he 
should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  those 
accomplishments,  which,  in  the  general  vogue, 
are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing  of  a  gen« 
tleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  aciademical  edu* 
cation  to  have  been  exploded  in  publick  assem- 
blies ;  and  have  heard  mojre  than  one  or  two 
persons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn 
nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to 
drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly 
believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hun- 
dred examples  from  my  own  observation  in  one  of 
those  universities;  but  they  all  were  of  young 
heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form ;  either  from 
schools,  where  they  were  not  suffered  by  their 
careful  parents  to  stay  above  three  months  in  the 
year ;  or  from  under  the  management  of  French 
family  tutors,  who  yet  often  attended  them  to 
their  college,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their 
improvement :  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  one 
person  of  quality,  who  followed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  and  carried  away  his  just  pro- 
portion of  learning,  that  was  not  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  celeb];ate  and  defend  that  course 

of 
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room  of  short  duration,  is  now  spread  tb  nrich 
other  tncn*8  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  conse- 
quence,  >vherc  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay; 
because  their  titles  and  privileges  outlive  their 
estates :  and  politicians  tell  us,  thkt  nothing  i$. 
more  dangerous  to  the  publick,  than  a  numerous 
nobility  without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here 
God  has  likewise  prescribed  some  remedy  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  so  many  great  families  coming 
to  an  end,  by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
lusts,  which  eHer\'ated  their  breed  through  every 
auccession,  producing  gradually  a  more  effeminate 
race  wholly  unfit  for  propagation- 
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X  HAVE  observed  fevr  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as  - 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  ther^ 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  publick  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  Idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  with  some  others,  require  so  many 
ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and 
so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some 
thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  redu- 
cing their  schemes  to  perfection :  but,  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise;  for  here  we  are 
only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  al- 
though a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in 
every  itian's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains 
aft  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.    Therefore  it  seems 

*  Dr.  Swift  adopted  this  title  from  sir  William  Teltnple.    N. 
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under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  if  that  happiness  be  not  rather  owing  evien 
to  those  very  disadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  must  fix  on  two  countries, 
which  will  be  most  ready  to  take  offence,  and 
W'hich,  of  all  others,  it  will  be  least  prudent  or 
safe. to  offend? 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  for  if,  according  to  the 
postulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher  quaUty 
any  youth  js  of,  he  is  in  greater  likelihood  to  be 
worse  educated  ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep 
far  from  the  verge  of  scandalum  magnatum. 

Retracting  therefore  that  hazardous  postulatum^ 
I  shall  venture  no  farther  at  present  than  to  say, 
that  perhaps  some  additional  care  in  educating 
the  sons  of  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  might 
not  be  ill  employed.  If  this  be  not  delivered 
with  softness  enough,  I  must  for  the  future  be 
silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask  only  two  ques- 
tiohSj  which  relate  to  England.  .  I  ask  first,  how 
it  comes  about,  that  for  above  sixty  years  past 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions  ?  The  noblest  blood  of  England  ha- 
ving been  shed  in  the  grand  rebeUion,  many 
great  families  became  extinct,  or  were  supported 
only  by  minors :  when  the  king  was  restored, 
very  few  of  ^those  lords  remained,  who  began,  or 
at  least  had  improved  their  education  under  the 
reigns  of  king  James,  or  king  Charles  I.  of  which 
lords  the  two  principal  were  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton.    The  minors 

liad, 
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and  hew  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which 
znight  be  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of  lifet 
in  default  of  which,  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with 
those  poor  amusements  of  dress  and  visiting,  or 
the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vi- 
cious amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour, 
friendship,  generosity  ;  which,  under  the  name  of 
fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  per^ 
nicious  consequences  thereof  upon  our  humours 
and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past, 
of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our  society, 
farther  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  afiour.  I  take  the  highest  pe« 
Hod  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the 
same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  king  Charles  the  first's  reign :  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the 
accounts  I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who 
lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for 
raising  and  cultivating  conversation  were  alto- 
gether different  from  ours :  several  ladies,  whom 
we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had 
assemblies  at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the 
best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to 
pass  the  evenings  in  discouring  upon  whatever 
agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally  started  ;  and 
although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  pla- 
Jonick  potiops  the^  ha^i  or  persopated,  ip  love 
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and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of 
the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to  preserve  and 
exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  every  thing  that  is  sor- 
did, vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no  other  use 
in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  would  lay  a  restraint  upon  those  odious  topicks 
of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the 
rudeness  of  our  northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  fall. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those  sprightly 
gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dex- 
trous at  entertaining  a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or 
the  playhouse,  that,  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
virtue  and  honour,  they  are  silent  and  dlscon* 
certed,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  suffici- 
ently acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  coni- 
pany,  with  relating  facts  of  ^lo  consequence,  nor 
at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  commpn  incidents  as 
happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more 
frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation, 
who  are  very  careful  not  to  omit  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place  ;  which  kind  of  dis- 
course, if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  un- 
couth terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and 
gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to  talk 
Dinch  ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ; 
for,  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together 
be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the  conversation 
will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
them,  who  can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies*  A 
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xjlS  I  have  always  professed  a  friendship  for  you, 
and  have  therefore  been  more  inquisitive  into  yoiir 
conduct  and  studies  than  is  usually  agreeable  to 
young  men;   so  I  must  own  I  am  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find,  by  your  last  account,   that  you 
have  entirely  bent  your  thoughts  to  English  poetry, 
with  design  to  make  it  your  profession  and  bu- 
siness.    Two  reasons  incline  me  to  encourage  you 
in  this  study;  one,   the  narrowness  of  your  pre- 
sent circumstances ;   the  other,  the  great  use  of 
poetry  to  mankind  and  society,  and  in  every  em- 
ployment of  Hfef.     Upon  these  views,  I  cannot 

but 

*  So  Verse  became  divine,  and  Poets  gain'd  applause. 

Francis. 

t  "  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  of 
poetry,  tliat  it  helps  us  to  pass  over  the  toils  and  troubles  of  this 
tiresome  journey,  our  life;  as  horses  arc  encouraged  and  spirited 
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but  commend  your  wise  resolution  to  withdraw  so 
early  from  other  unprofitable  and  severe  studies, 
and  betake  yourself  to  that,  which,  if  you  have 
good  luck,  will  advance  your  fortune,  and  make 
you  an  ornament  to  your  friends  and  your  coun- 
try.    It  may  be  your  justification,  and  farther  en- 
couragement, to  consider,    that  history,  ancient 
or  modern,  cannot  furnish  you  an  instance  of  one 
person,  eminent  in  any  station,  who  was  not  in 
5ome  measure  versed  in  poetry,  or  at  least  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  professors  of  it;  neither  would  I 
despair  to  prove,  if'  legally  called  thereto,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  a  good  soldier,  divfne,  or  law- 
yer, or  even  so  much  as  an  eminent  bellman,  or 
balladsinger,  without  some  taste  of  poetry,  and  a 
competent  skill  in  versification :  but  I  say  the  less 
of  this,  because  the  renowned  sir  P.  Sidney  has 
exhausted  the  subject  before  me,  in  his  defence  of 
poesie,  on  which  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  but 
this,  that  he  argues  there  as  •  if  he  really  believed 
himself. 

For  my  own  part,  having  never  made  one  verse 
since  I  was  at  school,  where  I  suffered  too  much 
for  my  blunders  in  poetry  to  have  any  love  to  it 

]Lip  the  better  to  bear  their  labour,  by  the  jingling  of  bells  about 
their  heads.  Indeed,  as  to  myself,  I  have  been  used  to  this  odd 
cordial  so  long,  that  it  has  no  effect  upon  me ;  but  you,  madam, 
are  in  your  honeymoon  of  poetry ;  you  have  seen  only  the  smiles, 
and  enjoyed  the  caresses,  of  Apollo.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  to  a 
Muse  as  the  first  children  of  the  imagination  ;  but,  when  once  she 
comes  to  find  it  mere  conjugal  duty,  and  the  care  of  her  numerous 
progeny  daily  grows  upon  her,  it  is  all  a  sour  tax  for  past  plea- 
sure. I  find  by  experience,  that  his  own  fiddle  is  no  great  pleasure 
to  a  common  fiddler,  after  once  the  first  good  conceit  of  himself  it 
lost."    Pope,  Letters  to  a  Lady,  p.  52.     N. 

ever 
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ever  since,  Tam  not  abk,  from  any  experience  of 
my  own,  to  give  you  those  instructions  you  de- 
sire; neither  will  I  declare  (for  I  love  to  conceal 
my  passions)  how  much  I  lament  my  neglect  of 
poetry  in  those  periods  of  my  life  which  were  pro- 
perest  for  improvements  in  that  oinamental  part 
of  learning ;  besides,  my  age  and  infirmities  might 
well  excuse  me  to  you,  as  being  unqualified  to  be 
your  writing-master,  with  spectacles  on,  and  a 
shaking  hand.  However,  that  t  may  hot  be  alto- 
gether wanting  to  you  in  an  affair  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  your  credit  and  happiness,  I  shall  here 
give  you  some  scattered  thoughts  upbn  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  I  have  gathered  by  reading  and  bb- 
servation. 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of 
those  in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanest,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  joint 
of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe)  or  just 
three  inches  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather, 
or  a  corking  pin.  Farthermore,  this  same  dimi- 
nutive tool,  for  the  posture  of  it,  usually  reclines 
its  head  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  sustains 
the  foremost  finger  upon  its  breast,  and  is  itself 
supported  T)y  the  second.  This  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  fescue;  I  shall  here  there- 
fore condescend  to  be  this  little  elementary  guide, 
and  point  out  some  particulars,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  you  in  your  hornbook  of  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  modern  poet  to  believe 
in  God,  or  have  any  serious  sense  of  religion;  and 
in  this  article  you  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect 
your  Capacity  :  because,  religion  being  what  your 
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mother  taught  you,  you  will  hardly  find  it  poa^ 
sible,  at  least  not  easy,  all  at  once  to  get  over 
those  early  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  think  it  better 
to  be  a  great  wit  than  a  good  christian,  though 
herein  the  general  practice  is  against  you  ;  so  that 
if,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  in  yourself  any  such 
softnesses,  owing  to  the  nature  of  your  education, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  forthwith  lay  down  your 
pen,  as  having  no  farther  business  with  it  in  the 
way  of  poetry ;  unless  you  will  be  content  to  pass 
for  an  insipid,  or  will  submit  to  be  hooted  at  by  . 
your  fraternity,  or  can  disguise  your  religion,  as 
well-bred  men  da  their  learning,  in  complaisance 
to  company. 

For,  poetry,  as  it  has  been  managed  for  some 
years  past,  by  such  as  make  a  business  of  it  (and 
of  such  only  I  speak  here,  for  I  do  not  call  him 
a  poet  that  writes  for  his  diversion,  any  more 
than  that  gentleman  a  fiddler  who  amuses  himself 
with  a  violin)  I  say,  our  poetry  of  late  has  been 
altogether  disengaged  from  the  narrow  notions  of 
virtue  and  piety,  because  it  has  been  found,  by 
experience  of  our  professors,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  religion,  like  a  single  drop  of  malt 
liquor  in  claret,  will  muddy  and  discompose  the 
brightest  poetical  genius. 

Religion  supposes  heaven  and  hell,  the  word  of 
God,  and  sacraments,  and  twenty  other  circum- 
stances, which,  taken  seriously,  are  a  wonderful 
check  to  wit  and  humour,  and  such  as  a  true 
poet  cannot  possibly  give  into,  with  a  saving  to 
his  poetical  license;  but  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
him,  that  others  should  believe  those  things  se« 
riously,  that  his  wit  may  be  exercised  on  their 

wisdom 
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wisdom  for  so  doing;  for  though  a  wit  peeA  not 
have  religion,  religion  is  necessary  to  a  wit,  as 
an  instrument  is  to  the  hand  that  plays  upon  it  :^ 
and  for  this,  the  moderns  plead  the  example  of 
their  great  idol  Lucretius,  who  had  not  been  by 
half  so  eminent  a  poet  (as  he  truly  was)  but  that 
he  stood  tiptoe  on  religion,  Religio  pedibus  sub- 
jectGy  and,  by  that  rising  ground,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  poets  of  his  own  or  following 
times,  who  were  not  mounted  on  the  same  per 
destal. 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  Pe- 
tronius,  another  of  their  favourites,  speaking  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  poet,  insists  fchiefly 
on  the  liber  spiritus ;  by  which  I  have  been  ig- 
norant enough  heretofore  to  suppose  he  meant,  a 
good  invention,  or  great  compass  of  thought,  or 
a  sprightly  imagination :  but  I  have  learned  a 
better  construction,  from  the  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  moderns;  and,  taking  it  hterally  for  a 
free  spirit,  i.  e.  a  spirit,  or  mind,  free  or  disen- 
gaged from  all  prejudices  concerning  God,  reli- 
gion, and  another  world,  it  is  to  me  a  plain  ac- 
count why  our  present  set  of  poets  are,  and  hold 
themselves  obliged  to  be,  freethinkers. 

But,  although  I  cannot  recommend  religion 
upon  the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
English  poets,  yet  I  can  justly  advise  you,  from 
their  example,  to  be  conversant  in  the  Scriptures, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  yourself  entirely  master 
of  them ;  in  which.  However,  I  intend  nothing 
less  than  imposing  upon  you  a  task  of  piety.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  desire  you  to  believe  them,  or 
lay  any  great  stre3S  uppn  their  authority  ;  in  that 

VOL.    VI.  A    a  ^CASl 
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you  may  do  as  you  think  fit ;  but  to  read  them 
as  a  piece  of  necessary  furniture  for  a  wit  and  a 
poet ;  which  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of 
a  christian.  For  I  have  made  it  my  observation, 
that  the  greatest  wits  have  been  the  best  textua- 
ries :  our  modern  poets  are,  all  to  a  man,  almost 
as  well  read  in  the  Scriptures  as  some  of  our  di- 
vines, and  often  abound  more  with  the  phrase. 
They  have  read  them  historically,  critically,  mu- 
sically, comically,  poetically,  and  every  other  way 
except  religiously,  and  have  found  their  account 
in  doing  so.  For  the  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly 
a  fund  of  wit,  and  a  subject  for  wit  You  may, 
according  to  the  modern  practice,  be  witty  upon 
them,  or  out  of  them  :  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  for  them,  I  know  not  what  our  playwrights 
would  do  for  images,  allusions,  similitudes^  ex- 
amples, or  even  language  itself.  Shut  up  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  I  would  be  bound  our  wit 
would  run  down  like  an  alarum,  or  fall  as  the 
stocks  did,  and  ruin  half  the  poets  in  these  king- 
doms. And  if  that  were  the  case,  how  would 
most  of  that  tribe  (all,  I  think,  but  the  immor- 
tal Addison,  who  made  a  better  use  of  his  Bible, 
and  a  few  more)  who  dealt  so  freely  in  that 
fund,  rejoice  that  they  had  drawn  out  in  time, 
and  left  the  present  generation  of  poets,  to  be  the 
bubbles. 

But  here  I  must  enter  one  caution,  and  desire 
you  to  take  notice,  that  in  this  advice  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  con- 
cerning your  qualification  that  ws^y  for  poetical 
orders ;  which  I  mention,  because  I  find  a  notion 
of  that  kind  advanced   by  one  of  our  English 

poets ; 
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\ioets;  and  is,  I  suppose,  maintained  by  the  rest. 
He  says  to  Spencer,  in  a  pretended  vision, 

'  ^  :^ -With  hands  laid  on,  ordain  me  fit 

Cifi  <For  the  great  cure  and  ministry  of  wit." 

V 

Which  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  notable  al- 
lusion to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  making  but  reason- 
able allowances  for  the  small  circumstance,  of 
profaneness,  bordering  close  upon  blasphemy,  is 
inimitably  fine ;  beside  some  useful  discoveries 
made  in  it,  as,  that  there  are  bishops  in  poetry, 
that  these  bishops  must  ordain  young  poets,  and 
■with  laying  on  hands ;  and  that  poetry  is  a  cure 
of  souls;  and,  consequently  speaking,  those  who 
'  have  such  cures  ought  to  be  poets,  and  too  often 
are  so :  and  indeed,  as  of  old,  poets  and  priests 
were  one  and  the  same  function,  the  alliance  of 
those  ministerial  offices  is  to  this  day  happily 
maintained  in  the  same  persons ;  and  this  I  take. 
to  be  the  only  justifiable  reason  for  that  appella- 
tion which  they  so  much  affect,  I  mean  the  mo- 
dest title  of  divine  poets.  However,  having  ne- 
ver been  present  at  the  ceremony  of  ordaining  to 
the  priesthood  of  poetry,  I  own  I  have  no  notion 
of  the  thing,  and  shall  say  the  less  of  it  here. 

The  Scriptures  then  being  generally  both  the 
fountain  and  subject  of  modern  wit,  I  could  do 
no  less  than  give  them  the  preference  in  your 
reading.  After  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
them,  I  would  advise  you  to  turn  your  thoughts 
to  human  literature,  which  yet  I  say  more  in  com- 
pliance with  vulgar  opinions,  than  according  to 
my  own  sentiments. 

A  a  2  For 
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For,  indeed,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more, 
than  to  see  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  to  this 
matter  of  human  learning,  who  have  generally 
thought  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  scholar  in 
order  to  be  a  good  poet ;  than  which  nothing  is 
falser  in  fact,  or  more  contrary  to  practice  and 
experience.  Neither  will  I  dispute  ^he  matter  if 
any  man  i^ill  undertake  to  show  me  one  professed 
poet  now  in  being,  who  is  any  thing  of  what  may 
be  justly  called  a  scholar ;  or  is  the  worse  poet 
for  that,  but  perhaps  the  better,  for  being  so  little 
encumbered  with  the  pedantry  of  learning :  it  is 
true,  the  contrary  was  the  opinion  of  our  forefa- 
thers, which  we  of  this  age  have  devotion  enough 
to  receive  from  them  on  their  own  terms,  and 
unexamined,  but  not  sense  enough  to  perceive  it 
was  a  gross  mistake  in  them.  So  Horace  has  told 
us: 

"  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons, 
"  Rem  tibi  Socraticos  poterunt  ostendere  chartae/'* 
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But,  to  see  the  different  casts  of  men's  heads, 
some,  not  inferior  to  that  poet  in  understanding, 
(if  you  will  take  their  own  word  for  it)  do  see  no 
consequence  in  this  rule,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
declare  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  not 
many  men  write  well  in  common  account,  who 
have  nothing  of  that  principle  ?  Many  are  too 
wise  to  be  poets,  and  others  too  much  poets  to 
be  wise.     Must  a  man,  forsooth,  be  no  less  than 

*  Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  Muse's  art, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart. 

Francis. 
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a  philosopher  to  be  a  poet,  when  it  is  plain  that 
some  of  the  greatest  idiots  of  the  age  are  our 
prettiest  performers  that  way  ?     And  for  this,  I 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  man- 
kind.    Sir  Ph.  Sidney's  notable  remark  upon  this 
nation,  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here. 
He  says,    "  In  our  neighbour  country,  Ireland, 
where  true  learning  goes  very  bare,  yet  are  their 
poets  held  in  devout  reverence;"  which  shows, 
that  learning  is  no  way  necessary  either  to  the 
making  of  a  poet,  or  judging  of  him.     And  far- 
ther, to  see  the  fate  of  things,  notwithstanding 
our  learning  here  is  as  bare  as  ever,  yet  are  our 
poets  not  held,  as  formerly,  in  devout  reverence ; 
but  are,  perfiaps,  the  niost  contemptible  race  of 
mortals  now  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  no  less  to 
be  wondered  at  than  lamented. 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  were  poets,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  forementioned  author,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were :  which,  however,  is  what  I  did  not 
know  before;  but  that  does  not  say  that  all  poets 
are,  or  that  any  need  be,  philosophers,  otherwise 
than  as  those  are  so  called  who  are  a  little  out  at 
the  elbows.   In  which  sense  the  great  Shakespeare 
might  have  been  a  philosopher;  but  was  no  scho- 
lar, yet  was  an  excellent  poet.    Neither  do  I  think 
a  late  most  judicious  critick  so  much  mistaken,  as 
others  do,  in  advancing  this  opinion,  that  "  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  worse  poet,  had  he  been  a  bet- 
.  ter  scholar :"  and  sir  W.  Davenant  is  another  in- 
stance  in  the  same  kind.     Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Plato  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  poets ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  poets  have  been 
always  at  enmity  with  his  profession;  and  have 
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rejected  all  learning  and  philosophy,  for  the  sake 
of  that  one  philosopher.  As  I  take  the  matter, 
neither  philosophy,  nor  any  part  of  learning,  is 
more  necessary  to  poetry  (which,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve the  same  author,  is  *^  the  sum  of  all  learn- 
ing") than  to  know  the  theory  of  light,  and  the 
SQyeral  proportions  and  diversifications  of  it  in 
particular  colours,  is  to  a  good  painter. 

Whereas,  therefore,  a  certain  author,  called  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  going  upon  the  same  mistake,  has 
confidently  declared,  that  one  ingredient  of  a  good 
poet,  is  *'  mens  ingcnti  literarum  Jlumine  ihun- 
data  ;"  I  do  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  this  his 
assertion  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms)  is  no 
better  than  an  invidious  and  unhandsome  reflec- 
tion on  all  the  gentlemen  poets  of  these  times;  for 
with  his  good  leave,  much  less  than  a  flood,  or  in- 
undation, will  serve  the  turn;  and,  to  my. certain 
knowledge,  some  of  our  greatest  wits  in  your  poe- 
tical way,  have  not  as  much  real  learning  as  would 
cover  a  sixpence  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason ;  nor  do 
I  think  the  worse  of  them ;  for,  to  speak  my  pri- 
vate opinion,  I  am  for  every  man's  working  upon 
his  own  materials,  and  producing  only  what  he  can 
find  within  himself,  which  is  commonly  a  better 
stock  than  the  owner  knows  it  to  be.  I  think 
flowers  of  wit  ought  to  spring,  as  those  in  a  gar- 
den do,  from  their  own  root  and  stem,  without 
foreign  assistance.  I  would  have  a  man's  wit 
rather  like  a  fountain,  that  feeds  itself  invisibly, 
than  a  river,  that  is  supplied  by  several  streams 
from  abroad. 

Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  the  case  is  with  some 
barren  wits,  to  take  in  the  thoughts  of  others  in 

^prdpr 
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order  to  draw  forth  their  own,  as  dry  pumps  will 
not  play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them ;  in  that 
necessity,  I  would  recommend  some  of  the  ap- 
proved standard  authors  of  antiquity  for  your 
perusal,  as  a  poet  and  a  wi€;  because,  maggots 
being  what  you  look  for,  As  monkeys  do  for  ver- 
min in  their  •  keepers  heads,  you  will  find  they 
abound  in  good  old  authors,  as  in  rich  old  cheese, 
not  in  the  new;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  have 
the  classicks,  especially  the  most  wormeaten  of 
them,  often  in  your  hands. 

But  with  this  caution,  that  you  are  not  to  use 
those  ancients  as  unlucky  lads  do  their  old  fathers, 
and  make  no  conscience  of  picking  their  pockets 
and  pillaging  them.  Your  business  is  not  to  steal 
from  them,  but  to  improve  upon  them,  and  make 
their  sentiments  your  own ;  which  is  an  effect  of 
great  judgment;  and,  though  difficult,  yet  very 
possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputation  of  filch- 
ing ;  for  I  humbly  conceive,  though  I  light  my 
candle  at  my  neighbour's  fire,  that  does  not  alter 
the  property,  or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the 
flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my  own^ 

Possibly  you  may  think  it  a  very  severe  task,  to 
arrive  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
the  ancients  as  excel  in  their  way ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  really  so,  but  for  the  short  and  easy 
niethod  lately  found  out  of  abstracts,  abridg- 
ments, summaries,  &c.  which  are  admirable  exr 
pedients  for  being  very  learned  with  Httle  or  no 
reading;  and  have  the  same  use  with  burning- 
gla^se^,  to  collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and 
learning  in  authors,  and  make  them  paint  with 
warmth  ^nd  quickness  upon  the  rCiVder's  imagi- 
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nation.  And  to  this  is  nearly  related  that  other 
modern  device  of  consulting  indexes,  which  is  to 
read  books  hebraically,  and  begin  where  others 
usually  end.  And  this  is  a  compendious  way  of 
coming  to  an  acquaintance  with  authors ;  for  au- 
thors are  to  be  used  ifke  lobsters,  you  must  look 
for  the  best  meat  in  the  tails,  and  lay  the  bodies 
back  again  in  the  dish.  Your  cunningest  thieves 
(and  what  else  are  readers,  who  only  read  to  bor- 
row, f.  e.  to  steal)  use  to  cut  off  the  portmanteau 
from  behind,  without  staying  to  dive  into  the  poc- 
kets of  the  owner.  Lastly,  you  are  taught  thus 
much  in  the  very  elements  of  philosophy;  for  one 
of  the  finest  rules  in  logick  is.  Finis  est  primus  in 
intentione. 

The  learned  world  is  therefore  most  highly  in- 
debted to  a  late  painful  and  judicious  editor  of  the 
classicks,  who  has  laboured  in  that  new  way  with 
exceeding  felicity.  Every  author,  by  his  manage- 
ment, sweats  under  himself,  being  overloaded  with 
his  own  index,  and  carries,  like  a  north-country 
pedlar,  all  his  substance  and  furniture  upon  his 
back,  and  with  as  great  variety  of  trifles.  To  him 
let  all  young  students  make  their  compliments  for  ' 
so  much  lime  and  pains  saved  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge ;  for  whoever  shortens  a  road, 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  publick,  and  to  every  parti- 
cular person  who  has  occasion  to  travel  that 
way. 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  lamented  nothing  more 
in  my  time,  than  the  disuse  of  some  ingenious  little 
plays,  in  fashion  Math  young  folks  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  to  which  the  great  facility  of  that  age, 
sihoyt  ours,  in  composing,  was  certainly  owing; 

and 
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and  if  any  thing  has  brought  a  damp  upon  the 
versification  of  these  times,  we  have  no  farther 
than  this  to  go  for  the  cause  of  it.  Now,  could 
these  sports  be  happily  revived,  I  am  of  opinion 
your  wisest  course  would  be  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  them,  and  never  fail  to  make  a  party  when  you 
can,  in  those  profitable  diversions.  For  example, 
crambo  is  of  extraordinary  use  to  good  rhiming, 
and  rhiming  is  what  I  have  ever  accounted  the 
very  essential  of  a  good  poet :  and  in  that  notion 
I  am  not  singular ;  for  the  aforesaid  sir  P.  Sidney 
has  declared,  "That  the  chief  life  of  modern  ver- 
sifying consists  in  the  like  sounding  of  words, 
which  we  call  rhime ;"  which  is  an  authority, 
either  without  exception,  or  above  any  reply. 
Wherefore,  you  are  ever  to  try  a  good  poem  as 
you  would  sound  a  pipkin;  and  if  it  rings  well 
upon  the  knuckle,  be  sure  there  is  no  flaw  in  it. 
Verse  without  rhime,  is  a  body  without  a  soul 
(for  the  "  chief  life  consisteth  in  the  rhime'')  or 
a  bell  without  a  clapper ;  which,  in  strictness,  is 
no  bell,  as  being  neither  of  use  nor  delight.  And 
the  same  ever  honoured  knight,  with  so  musical 
an  ear,  had  that  veneration  for  the  tuneableness 
and  chiming  of  verse,  that  he  speaks  of  a  poet  as 
one  that  has  "  the  reverend  title  of  a  rhimer." 
Our  celebrated  Milton  has  done  these  nations 
great  prejudice  in  this  particular,  having  spoiled 
as  many  reverend  rhimers,  by  his  example,  as  he 
has  made  real  poets. 

For  which  reason,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  that 
a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this  town  is  now  upon 
the  useful  design  (for  which  he  is  never  enough 
to  be  commended)  of  bestowing  rhime  upon  Mil- 
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ton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  will  make  the  poem,  in 
that  only  defective,  more  heroick  and  sonorous 
than  it  hitherto  has  been.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
success  in  the  performance ;  and,  as  it  is  a  work 
in  which  a  young  man  could  not  be  more  happily 
employed,  or  appear  in  with  greater  advantage  to 
his  character,  so  I  am  concerned  that  it  did  not 
fall  out  to  be  your  province. 

With  much  the  same  view,  I  would  recommend- 
to  you  the  witty  play  of  pictures  and  mottoes, 
which  will  furnish  your  imagination  with  great 
store  of  images  and  suitable  devices.  We  of 
these  kingdoms  have  found  our  account  in  this 
diversion,  as  little  as  we  consider  or  acknowledge 
it ;  for  to  this  we  owe  our  eminent  felicity  in  po- 
sies of  rings,  mottoes  of  snuff  boxes,  the  humours 
of  signposts  with  their  elegant  inscriptions,  &c.  iqi 
which  kind  of  productions  not  any  nation  in 
the  world,  no  not  the  Dutch  themselves,  will  pre- 
sume to  rival  us. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proper 
for  you  to  have  some  insight  into  the  play 
called.  What  is  it  like  ?  as  of  great  use  in  common 
practice,  to  quicken  slow  capacities,  and  improve 
the  quickest:  but  the  chief  end  of  it  is, "to  sup- 
ply the  fancy  with  varieties  of  similies  for  all 
subjects.  It  will  teach  you  to  bring  things  to  a 
likeness,  which  have  not  the  least  imaginable 
conformity  in  nature,  which  is  properly  creation, 
and  the  very  business  of  a  poet,  as  his  name 
implies :  and  let  me  tell  you,  a  good  poet  can 
no  more  be  without  a  stock  of  similies  by  him, 
than  a  shoemaker  without  his  lasts.  He  should 
have   them  sized,  and  ranged,   and  hung  up  in 

order 
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order  in  his  shop,  ready  for  all  customers,  and 
shaped  to  the  feet  of  all  sorts  of  verse :  and  here 
I  could  more  fully  (and  I  long  to  do  it)  insist 
upon  the  wonderful  harmony  and  resemblance 
between  a  poet  and  a  shoemaker,  in  many  cir-^ 
cumstatices  common  to  both ;  such  as  the  bind- 
ing of  their  temples,  the  stuff  they  work  upon, 
and  the  paring-knife  they  use,  &c.  but  that 
I  would  not  digress,  nor  seem  to  trifld  in  so  se- 
rious a  matter. 

Now  I  say,  if  you  apply  yourself  to  these  di- 
minutive sports  (not  to  mention  others  of  equal 
ingenuity,  such  as  draw  gloves,  cross  purposes^ 
questions  and  commands,  and  the  rest)  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  what  benefit  (of  nature)  you  will 
iind  by  them,  and  how  they  will  open  the  body  of 
your  invention.  To  these  devote  your  spare  hours, 
or  rather  spare  all  your  hours  to  them,  and  then 
you  will  act  as  becomes  a  wise  man,  and  make 
even  diversions  an  improvement;  like  the  ini- 
mitable management  of  the  bee,  which  does  the 
whole  business  of  life  at  once,  and  at  the  same 
time  both  feeds,  and  works,  and  diverts  itself. 

Your  own  prudence  will,  I  doubt  not,  direct 
you  to  take  a  place  every  evenirfg  among  the  in- 
genious, in  the  corner  of  a  certain  coflFeehouse  in 
this  town,  where  you  will  receive  a  turn  equally 
right  as  to  wit,  .religion,  and  politicks;  as  like- 
wise to  be  as  frequent  at  the  playhouse  as  you  can 
afford,  without  selling  your  books.  For,  in  our 
chaste  theatre,  even  Cato  himself  might  sit  to  the 
falling  of  the  curtain;  besides,  you  will  sometimes 
meet  with  tolerable  conversation  among  the  play- 
ers: they  are  such  a  kind  of  men  as  may  pass, 
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upon  the  same  sort  of  capacities,  for  wits  off  the 
stage,  as  they  do  for  fine  gentlen^.en  upon  it.  Be- 
sides, that  I  have  known  a  factor  deal  in  as  good 
ware,  and  sell  as  cheap,  as  the  merchant  himself 
that  employs  him. 

Add  to  this  the  expediency  of  furnishing  out 
your  shelves  with  a  choice  collection  of  modem 
miscellanies,  in  the  gayest  edition ;  and  of  reading 
all  sorts  of  plays,  especially  the  new,  and  above 
all,  those  of  our  own  growth,  printed  by  sub- 
scription *;  in  which  article  of  Irish  manufacture, 
I  readily  agree  to  the  late  proposal,  and  am  alto- 
gether for  *' rejecting  and  renouncing  every  thing 
that  comes  from  England:"  to  what  purpose 
should  we  go  thither  for  coals  or  poetry,  when 
we  have  a  vein  within  ourselves  equally  good  and 
more  coirveuient  ?  Lastly, 

A  commonplace  book  is  what  a  provident  poet 
cannot  subsist  without,  for  this  proverbial  reason, 
that  *^  great  wits  have  short  memories;"  and 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  poets,  being  liars  by 
profession,  ought  to  have  good  memories;"  to 
reconcile  these,  a  book  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplemental  memory,  or  a  record  of  what 
occurs  remarkable  in  every  day's  reading  or 
conversation.  There  you  enter  not  only  your 
own  original  thoughts,  (which,  a  hundred  to 
one,  are'  few  and  insignificant)  but  such  of  other 
men  as  you  think  fit  to  make  your  own,  by  en- 
tering them  there.  For,  take  this  for  a  rule,  when 
an  author  is  in  your  books,  you  have  the  same 

•  Alluding  to  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shakwcll,  whose  father  Thomas 
wai  poet  laureat  from  the  rerolution  till  his  death.     N. 

demand 
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demand  upon  him  for  his  wit,  as  a  mbrchant  has 
for  your  money,  when  you  are  in  his. 

By  these  few  and  easy  prescriptions,  (with  the 
help  of  a  good  genius)  it  is  possible  you  may,  in  a 
short  time,  arrive  at  the  accomplishments  of  a 
poet,  and  shine  in  that  character  *.     As  for  your 
manner  of  composing,  and  choice  of  subjects,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me   to  be  your  director ;  but 
I   will  venture  to   give  you   some   short  hints,    , 
which  you  may  enlarge  upon  at  your  leisure.    Let 
me  entreat  you  then,  by  no  means  to  lay  aside  that 
notion  peculiar  to  our  modern  refinei's  in  poetry, 
which  is,  that  a  poet  must  never  write  or  discourse 
as  the  ordinary  part  of  mankind  do,  but  in  num- 
ber and  verse,  as  an  oracle;  which  I  mention  the 
rather,  because,  upon  this  principle,  I  have  known 
heroes  brought  into  the  pulpit,  and  a  whole  ser- 
mon  composed    and    delivered  in   blank  verse, 
to  the  vast   credit  of  the  preacher,  no  less  than 
the   real   entertainment  and   great  edification  of 
the  audience ;  the  secret  of  which  I  take  to  be 
this  :  when  the  matter  of  such  discourses  is   but 
mere  clay,   or  as  we  usually  call  it,  sad  stuff,  the 
preacher  who  can  afford  no  better,  wisely  moulds, 
and  polishes,  and  dries,  and  washes  this  piece  of 
earthen    ware,   and   then   bakes   it  with  poetick 
fire ;  after  which  it  will  ring  like  any  pancrock^ 
and  is  a  good  dish  to  set  before  common  guests, 

•  "  Nullum  numen  ahest  si  sit  prudentiayis  unquestionably  true, 
with  regard  to  every  thing  except  poetry ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  any  man  of  common  understanding  may,  by  proper  culture, 
care,  attention,  and  labour,  make  himself  whatever  he  pleases, 
except  a  good  poet."    Ciif.stf.rfield,  Letter  Ixxxi.    N. 

as 
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as  every  congregation  is,  that  comes  so  often  for 
entertainment  to  one  place. 

There  was  a  good  old  custom  in  use,  which  our 
ancestors  had,  of  invoking  the  muses  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  poems;  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
craving  a  blessing:  this  the  graceless  modems 
have  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  but  are  not 
to  be  followed  in  that  poetical  impiety ;  for, 
although  to  nice  ears  such  invocations  may 
sound  harsh  and  disagreeable  (as  tuning  instru- 
ments is  before  a  concert)  they  are  equally  ne- 
cessary. Again,  you  must  not  fail  to  dress  your 
muse  in  a  forehead  cloth  of  Greek  or  Latin,  I 
mean,  you  are  always  to  make  use  of  a  quaint 
motto  to  all  your  compositions;  for,  beside  that 
this  artifice  bespeaks  the  reader's  opinion  of  the 
writer's  learning,  it  is  otherwise  useful  and  com- 
mendable. A  bright  passage  in  the  front  of  a 
poem  is  a  good  mark,  like  a  star  in  a  horse's  face; 
and  the  piece  will  certainly  go  off  the  better  for 
it.  The  0$  magna  sonafurum,  which,  if  I  re- 
member right,  Horace  makes  one  qualification  of 
a  good  poet,  may  teach  you  not  to  gag  your 
muse,  or  stint  yourself  in  words  and  epithets 
which  cost  you  nothing,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  some  few  out-of-the-way  writers,  who  use  a 
natural  and  concise  expression,  and  affect  a  style 
like  unto  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  short  and  sweet 
upon  the  palate  ;  they  will  not  afford  you  a  word 
more  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible, 
which  is  as  poor  and  niggardly,  as  it  would  be 
to  set  down  no  more  meat  than  yoiir  company 
will  be  sure  to  eat  up.     Words  are  but  lackeys  to 

sense, 
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sense,  and  will  dance  attendance  without  wages 
or  compulsion ;  Verba  non  invita  sequentur. 

Farthermore,  when  you  set  about  composing, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  your  ease,  and  better  dis- 
tillation of  wit,  to  put  on  your  worst  clothes,  and 
the  worse  the  better ;  for  an  author,  like  a  lim- 
beck, will  yield  the  better  for  having  a  rag  about 
him  :  besides,  that  I  have  observed  a  gardener  cut 
the  outward  rind  of  a  tree,  (which  is  the  surtout 
of  it)  to  make  it  bear  well:  and  this  is  a  natural 
account  of  the  usual  poverty  of  poets,  and  is  an 
argument  why  wits,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to 
be  ill  clad.  I  have  always  a  sacred  veneration  for 
any  one  I  observe  to  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in  his 
person,  as  supposing  him  either  a  poet  or  a  philo- 
sopher ;  because  the  richest  niinerals  are  ever  found 
under  the  most  ragged  and  withered  surface  of  th« 
earth. 

As  for  your  choice  of  subjects,  I  have  only  to 
give  you  this  caution :  that  as  a  handsome  way 
of  praising,  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  point  in 
writing  or  speaking,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  man  to  make  his  first  essay  in  panegy- 
rick,  beside  the  danger  of  it :  for  a  particular  en- 
comium is  ever  attended  with  more  ill-will  than 
any  general  invective,  for  w^hich  I  need  give  no 
reasons ;  wherefore  my  counsel  is,  that  you  usq 
the  point  of  your  pen,  not  the  feather  :  let  your 
first  attempt  be  a  coup  declqt  in  the  way  of  libel, 
lampoon,  or  satire.  Knock  down  half  a  score  re- 
putations, and  you  will  infallibly  raise  your  own; 
and  so  it  be  with  wit,  no  matter  with  how  little 
justice ;  for  fiction  is  your  trade. 

Every  great  genius  seems  to  ride  upon  mankind, 
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like  Pyrrhus  on  his  elephant ;  and  the  way  to  have 
the  absolute  ascendant  of  your  resty  nag,  and  to 
keep  your  seat,  is,  at  your  first  mounting,  to  af- 
ford him  the  whip  and  spurs  plentifully ;  after 
which,  you  may  travel  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
great  alacrity.     Once  kick  the  world,  and  the 
world  and  you  will  live  together  at  a  reasonable 
good  understanding.     You  cannot  but  know  that 
those  of  your  profession  have  been  called  genus 
irritabile  vatum;  and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
qualify  yourself  for  that  waspish  society,  by  exert- 
ing your  talent  of  satire  upon  the  first  occasion, 
and  to  abandon  good  nature,  only  to  prove  your- 
self a  true  poet,  which  you  will  allow  to  be  a  va- 
luable consideration :  in  a  word,  a  young  robber 
is  usually  entered  by  a  murder :  a  young  hound  is 
blooded  when  he  comes  first  into  the  field:  a 
ypung  bully  begins  with  killing  his  man :  and  a 
young  poet  must  show  his  wit,  as  the  other  his 
courage,    by  cutting,    and  slashing,  and  laying 
about  him,  and  banging  mankind. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  your  wisdom  to  look  out  be- 
times for  a  good  service  for  your  muse,  according 
to  her  skill  and  qualifications,  whether  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  dairymaid,  a  cook,  or  chairwoman :  I 
mean  to  hire  out  your  pen  to  a  party,  which  will 
afford  you  both  pay  and  protection ;  and  when 
you  have  to  do  with  the  press,  (as  you  will  long  to 
be  there)  take  care  to  bespeak  an  importunate 
friend,  to  extort  your  productions  with  an  agree- 
able violence ;  and  which,  according  to  the  cue 
between  you,  you  must  surrender  digito  male  per- 
tinaci:  there  is  a  decency  in  this;  for  it  no  more 
becomes  an  author,  in  modesty,  to  have  a  hand 

in 
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in  publishing  his  own  works,  than  a  woman  in 
labour  to  lay  herself:  ^ 

I  would  be  very  loth  to  give  the  least  umbrage 
or  offence  by  what  I  have  here  said,  as  I  may  do, 
if  I  should  be  thought  to  insinuate  tliat  these  cir* 
cumstances  of  good  writing  have  been  unknown 
to,  or  not  observed  by,  the  poets  of  this  kingdom :. 
I  will  do  my  countrymen  the  justice  to  s4y,  they 
have  written  by  the  foregoing  rules  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  so  far  as  hardly  to  come  behind  those 
of  their  profession  in  England,  in  perfection  of 
low  writing.  The  sublime  indeed  isrnot  so  com- 
mon with  us;  but  ample  amends  is  made  for  that 
want,  in  great  abundance  of  the  admirable  and 
amazing,  which  appears  in  all  our  compositions. 
Our  very  good  friend  (the  knight  aforesaid) 
speaking  of  the  force  of  poetry,  mentions  "rhym- 
ing to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to  be  done 
in  Ireland  ;"  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it  spoken, 
that  power,  in  a  great  measure,  continues  with  us 
to  this  day. 

I  would  now  offer  some  poor  thoughts  of  mine 
for  the  encouragement  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
if  I  could  hope  they  would  be  agreeable.  I  have 
had  many  an  aking  heart  for  the  ill  plight  of  that 
noble  profession  here ;  and  it  has  been  my  late  and 
early  study,  how  to  bring  it  into  better  circum- 
stances. And  surely,  considering  what  monstrous 
wits,  in  the  poetigk  way,  do  almost  daily  start  up 
and  surprise  us  in  this  town;  what  prodigipus  ge- 
niuses we  have  here,  (of  which  1  could  give  in- 
stances without  number)  and  withal  of  what  great 
benefit  it  may  be  to  our  trade  to  encourage  that 
science  here,  for  it  is  plain  our  linen  manufacture 
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is  advanced  by  the  great  waste  of  paper  made  by 
our  present  set  of  poets ;  not  to  mention  other  ne- 
cessary  uses  of  the  same  to  shopkeepers,  especially 
grocers,  apothecaries,  and  pastry  cooks,  and  I 
might  add,  but  for  our  writers,  the  nation  would 
in  a  little  time  be  utterly  destitute  of  bumfodder^ 
and  must  of  necessity  import  the  same  from  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  where  they  have  it  in  great 
abundance  by  the  indefatigable  labour  of  their 
own  wits :  I  say,  these  things  considered,  I  am 
humbly  of  opinion,  it  would  be  worth  the  care  of 
our  governors  to  cherish  gentlemen  of  the  quill, 
and  give  them  all  proper  encouragements  here. 
And,  since  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  speak 
my  mind  very  freely,  and  if  I  add  saucily,  it  is 
no  more  than  my  birthright  as  a  Briton. 

Seriously  then,  I  have  many  years  lamented  the 
want  of  a  Grub-street  in  this  our  large  and  polite 
city,  unless  the  whole  may  be  called  one.  And 
this  I  have  accounted  an  unpardonable  defect  in 
our  constitution,  ever  since  I  had  any  opinions  I 
could  call  my  own.  Every  one  knows  Grub-street 
is  a  market  for  small  ware  in  wit,  and  as  necessary, 
considering  the  usual  purgings  of  the  human  braiu, 
as  the  nose  is  upon  a  man's  face :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  we  have  here  a  court,  a  college,  a  play- 
house, and  beautiful  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen, 
and  good  claret,  and  abundance  of  pens,  ink,  an4 
paper,  clear  of  taxes,  and  every  other  circumstance 
to  provoke  wit ;  and  yet  those,  whose  province  it 
is,  have  not  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  place  for  eva- 
cuations of  it,  which  is  a  very  hard  case,  as  may 
be  judged  by  comparisons. 

And  truly  this  defect  has  been  attended  with 
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unspeakable  inconveniencies;  for^  not  to  mention 
the  prejudice  done  to  the  commontvealth  of  let- 
ters, I  am  of  opinion  we  suffer  in  oUr  health  by  it: 
T  believe  our  corrupted  air,  and  frequent  thi^k 
fogs,  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  com- 
mon exposal  of  our  wit ;  and  that,  with  gx)od  ma- 
nagement, our  poetical  v^ours  might  be  carried 
oif  in  a  common  drain,  and  fall  into  one  quarter 
of  the  town  without  infecting  the  whole,  as  the 
case  is  at  present,  to  the  great  offence  of  our  no^ 
bility  and  gentry,  and  others  of  nice  no$e& 
When  Writers  of  all  sizes,  like  freemen  of  the  city, 
are  at  liberty  to  throw  out  their  filth  and  excre- 
mentitious  productions,  in  every  street  as  they 
please,  what  can  the  consequence  be,  but  that  the 
town  must  be  poisoned,  and  become  such  another 
Jakes,  as,  by  report  of  great  travellers,  Edin- 
burgh is  at  night,  a  thing  well  to  be  considered  in 
these  pestilential  times. 

I  am  not  of  the  society  for  reformation  of  man- 
ners, but,  without  that  pragmatical  title,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  amendment  in  the  matter  be- 
fore us :  wherefore,  I  humbly  bespeak  the  favour  ' 
of  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  together  with  the  whole  circle 
of  arts  in  this  town,  and  do  recbmmend  this  affair 
to  their  most  political  consideration ;  and  I  per- 
suade myself  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  best 
endeavours,  when  they  can  serve  two-  such  good 
ends  at  once,  as  both  to  keep  tlie  town  sweet,  and 
encourage  poetry  in  it.  Neither  do  I  make  any 
exceptions  as  to  satirical  poets  and  lampoon  wri- 
ters, in  consideration  of  their  office ;  for  though, 
i^ndeed,  their  business  is  to  rake  into  kennels,  and 
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gather  up  the  filth  of  streets  and  families,  (in 
which  respect  they  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  as 
necessary  to  the  town  as  scavengers  or  chimney- 
Sflreeps)  yet  I  have  observed  they  too,  have  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  very  foul  clothes,  and, 
like  dirty  persons,  leave  more  filth  and  nastiness 
than  they  sweep  away. 

In  a  word,  what  I  would  be  at  (for  I  love  to  be 
.  plain  in  matters  of  importance  to  my  country)  is, 
that  some  private  street,  or  blind  alley  of  this  town^ 
may  be  fitted  up,  at  the  charge  of  the  publick,  as 
an  apartment  for  the  muses  (hke  those  at  Rome 
and  Amsterdam,  for  their  female  relations)  and  be 
wholly  consigned  to  the  uses  of  our  wits,  fur- 
nished completely  with  all  appurtenances,  such 
as  authors,  supervisors,  presses,  printers,  hawkers, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  abundance  of  garrets,  and 
every  other  implement  and  circumstance  of  wit; 
the  benefit  of  which  would  obviously  be  this>  viz. 
that  we  should  then  have  a  safe  repository  for  our 
best  productions,  which  at  present  are  handed 
about  in  single  sheets  or  manuscripts,  and  may 
be  altogether  lost,  (which  were  a  pity)  or  at  tlie 
best,  are  subject,  in  that  loose  dress,  like  hand- 
some women,  to  great  abuse. 

Another  point  that  has  cost  me  some  melancholy 
reflections,  is  the  present  state  of  the  playhouse; 
the  encouragement  of  which  has  an  immediate  in- 
fluence upon  the  poetry  of  the  kingdom ;  as  a  good 
market  improves  the  tillage  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  enriches  the  ploughman ;  neither  do 
we  of  this  town  seem  enough  to  know  or  consider 
the  vast  benefit  of  a  playhouse  to  our  city  and 
nation :  that  single  house  is  the  fountain  of  all 

our 
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our  love,  wit,  dress,  and  gallantry.  It  is  the  school 
of  wisdom;  for  there  we  learn  to  know  what's 
what;  which,  however,  I  cannot  say  is  always  in 
that  place  sound  knowledge.     There  our  young 
folks  drop  their  childish  mistakes,  and  come  first 
to  perceive  their  mothers'  cheat  of  the  parsleybed ; 
there  too  they  get  rid  of  natural  prejudices,  espe- 
cially those  of  religion  and  modesty,  which  are 
great  restraints  to  a  free  people.     The  same  is  a 
remedy  for  the  spleen^  and  blushing,  and  several 
distempers  occa3ioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood.     It  is  likewise  a  school  of  common  swear- 
ing ;  my  young  master,  who  at  first  but  minced 
an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  gracefully, 
and  to  swear,   as  he  reads  French,  ore  rotundo. 
Profaneness  was  before  to  him  in  the  nature  of 
his  best  suit,   or  holiday-clothes ;  but,  upon  fre- 
quenting the  playhouse,  swearing,    cursing,  and 
lying,  become  like  his  every  day  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.     Now  I  say  common  swearing,   a 
produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  sis  our  corn, 
thus  cultivated  by  the  playhouse,  might,  with  ma- 
nagement, be  of  wonderful  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion,  as   a  projector  of  the  swearers  bank  has 
proved  at  large.     Lastly,  the  stage  in  great  mea- 
sure supports  the  pulpit;  for  I  know  not  what  our 
divines  could  have  to  say  there  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age,  but  for  the  playhouse,  which 
is  the  seminary  of  them.    From  which  it  is  plain, 
.  th^  publick  is  a  gainer  by  the  playhouse,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  countenance  it ;  and,  were  I 
worthy  to  put  in  my  word,   or  prescribe  to  my 
betters,  I  could  say  in  what  manner. 
J  h^ve  heard  thjit  a  certain  gentleman  has  great 
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design  to  serve  the  publick^  in  the  way  of  their 
diversion,  with  due  encouragement;  that  is,  if  he 
can  obtain  some  concofdatum*money,  or  yearly 
salary,  and  ha^dsorpe  contribution ;  and  well  ht 
deserves  the  favours  of  the  nation :  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  be  has  an  uncommon  skill  in  pastimeS| 
having  altogether  applied  his  studies  that  way, 
and  travelled  full  many  a  league,  by  sea  and  land, 
for  this  his  profound  knowledge.  With  that  vieir 
alone  he  has  visited  all  the  courts  and  cities  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  at  more  pains  than  I  shall 
speak  of,  to  take  an  exact  draught  of  the  play- 
house  at  the  Hague,  as  a  model  for  a  new  one 
here.  But  what  can  a  private  man  do  by  himself 
in  so  publick  an  undertaking?  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but,  by  his  care  and  industry,  vast  im- 
provements  may  be  made,  not  only  in  our  play- 
house (which  is  his  immediate  province),  but  in 
our  gaming  ordinaries,  groom- porters,  lotterieSj 
bowling-greens,  ninepin-alleys,  bear-gardens,  cockr 
pits,  prizes,  puppets  and  rareeshows,  and  whatever 
dse  concerns  the  elegant  divertisemcnts  of  this 
town.  He  is  truly  an  original  genius;  ^nd  I  feli- 
citate this  our  capital  city  on  his  residence  here, 
where  I  \yish  him  long  to  hve  and  flourish,  for  the 
good  of  the  commpp wealth. 

Once  more:  If  ^ny  farther  applications  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  side,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a 
bank  here,  I  presume  to  make  a  request,  thaj: 
poetry  may  be  a  sharer  in  that  privilege,  being  a 
fund  as  real,  and  to  the  full  as  well  grounded,  as 
our  stocks ;  but  I  fear  our  neighbours,  who  envy 
our  wit  as  much  as  they  do  Our  wealth  or  trade, 
will  give  no  encouragement  to  either,     I  believe 

also, 
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also,  it  might  be  proper  to  erect  a  corporation  of 
poets  in  this  city.  I  have  been  idle  enough  in  my 
time,  to  make  a  computation  of  wits  here;  and  do 
find  we  have  three  hundred  performing  poets  and 
upward,  in  and  about  this  town,  reckoning  six 
score  to  the  hundred,  and  allowing  for  demies, 
like  pint  bottles ;  including  also  the  several  deno* 
minations  of  imitators,  translators,  and  familiar 
letter  writers,  &c.  One  of  these  last  has  lately 
entertained  the  town  vnth  an  original  piece,  and 
such  a  one  as,  I  dare  say,  the  late  British  Spec- 
tator, in  his  decline,  would  have  called,  **  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  true  subUme;"  or  "  a  noble 
poem;"  or  **  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  on  a  subject 
perfectly  new,''  the  author  himself;  and  had  given 
it  a  place  among  his  latest  lucubrations. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  so  many  poets,  I  am  con- 
fident, are  sufiicient  to  furnish  out  a  corporation 
m  point  of  number.  Then,  for  the  several  degrees 
of  subordinate  members  requisite  to  such  a  body^ 
there  can  be  no  want;  for,  although  we  have  not 
one  masterly  poet,  yet  we  abound  with  wardens 
and  beadles;  having  a  multitude  of  poetasters, 
poetitoes,  parcel-poets,  poet-apes,  and  philo-poets, 
and  many  of  inferior  attainments  in  wit,  but  strong 
inclinations  to  it,  which  are  by  odds  more  than  all 
the  rest.  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  at  ease,  till  this  pro- 
ject of  mine  (for  which  I  am  heartily  thankful  to 
myself)  shall  be  reduced  to  practice.  I  long  to 
see  the  day,  when  our  poets  will  be  a  regular  and 
distinct  body,  and  wait  upon  the  lord  mayor  on 
publick  days,  like  other  good  citizens,  in  gowns 
turned  up  with  green  instead  of  laurels;  and  when 
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I  myself,  who  make  this  proposal,  shall  be  free  of 
their  company. 

To  conclude :  what  if  our  government  had  a 
poet  laureat  here,  as  in  England  ?  what  if  our 
university  had  a  professor  of  poetry  here,  as  in 
England  ?  what  if  our  lord  mayor  had  a  city 
bard  here,  as  in  England  ?  and,  to  refine  upon 
England,  what  if  every  corporation,  parish,  and 
ward  in  this  town,  had  a  poet  in  fee,  as  they 
have  not  in  England  ?  Lastly,  what  if  every  one, 
so  qualified,  were  obliged  to  add  one  more  than 
usual  to  the  number  of  his  domesticks,  and  beside 
a  fool  and  a  chaplain  (which  are  often  united 
in  one  person)  would,  retain  a  poet  in  his  family  ; 
for,  perhaps,  a  rhymer  is  as  uecessary  antong 
servants  of  a  hou^  0,s  a  Dobbin  with  his  bells  at 
the  head  of  a  team  ?  But  these  things  I  leave  to 
the  wisdom  of  my  superiors. 

While  I  have  been  directing  your  pen,  I  should 
not  forget  to  govern  my  own,  which  has  already 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter :  I  must  therefore 
take  my  leave  abruptly,  and  desire  you,  without 
farther  ceremony,  to  believe  that  I  am.  Sir, 


Your  most  humble  servant, 


«|.    M* 


A  LETTER 

I 
TO 

A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY 

ON- 

HER  MARRIAGE*. 


MADAM, 

JL  HE  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and 
paying  visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  di* 
vert  you  from  falling  into  many  errours,  foppe- 
ries, and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject  I 
have  alvvays  born  an  entire  friendship  to  your  fa- 
ther and  mother ;  and  the  person  they  have  cho- 

*  This  letter  ought  to  be  read  by  all  new  married  women,  and 
win  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed and  accomplished  ladies.  Orrery. — It  was  supposed  to  be 
addressed  lo  lady  Betty  Moore,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  earl 
of  Drogheda,  on  her  marriage  to  Mr,  George  Rochfort ;  and  (if 
yve  may  credit  Mrs.  Pilkington)  was  not  taken  by  the  lady  as  a 
compliment  either  on  herself  or  the  sex.  Memoirs,  vol,  i.  p.  64. 
• — Mr.  Faulkner,  however,  supposes  it  to  have  been  addressed  to 
the  lady  of  Mr.  John  Rochfort,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr, 
^taunton,  a  master  in  chancery.     N. 
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sen  for  your  husband,  has  been  for  some  years' 
past,  my  particular  favourite  ;  I  have  long  wished 
you  might  come  together,  because  I  hoped  that 
from  the  goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by 
following  the  counsel  of  wise  friends,  you  might 
in  time  make  yourself  worthy  of  him.  Your 
parents  were  so  far  in  the  right,  that  they  did  not 
produce  you  much  into  the  world,  whereby  you 
avoided  many  wrong  steps,  which  others  have 
taken,  and  have  fewer  ill  impressions  to  be  remo- 
ved ;  but  they  failed,  as  it  is  generally  the  case, 
in  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind ; 
without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  pre- 
serve the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  wise  man, 
who  soon  grows  weary  of  acting  the  lover,  and 
treating  his  wife  like  a  mistress,  but  wants  a  rea- 
sonable companion,  and  a  true  friend  through 
every  stage  of  his  life.  It  must  be  therefore  your 
business  to  qualify  yourself  for  those  offices; 
wherein  I  will  not  fail  to  be  your  director,  as  long 
as  I  shall  think  you  deserve  it,  by  letting  you 
know  how  you  are  to  act,  and  what  you  ought 
to  avoid. 

And  beware  of  despising  or  neglecting  my  in-» 
structions,  whereon  will  depend  not  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own 
real  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person,  who 
ought  to  be  dearest  to  you. 

I  must  therefore  desire  you,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  very  slow  in  changing  the  modest  behaviour 
of  a  virgin  :  it  is  usual  in  young  wives,  before 
they  have  been  many  weeks  married,  to  assume 
a  bold  forward  look  and  manner  of  talking ;  as  if 
they  intended  to  signify  in  all  companies  that  they 

were 
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were  no  longer  girls,  and  consequently  that  their 
whole  demeanor,  before  they  got  a  husband,  was 
all  but  a  countenance  and  constraint  upon  Jtheir 
nature :  whereas,  I  suppose,  if  the  votes  of  wise 
men  were  gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would 
be  in  favour  of  those  ladies,  who,  after  they  were 
entered  into  that  state,  rather  chose  to  double 
their  portion  of  modesty  and  resei'vedness. 

I  must  likewise  warn  you  strictly  against  the 
least  degree  of  fondness  to  your  husband  before 
any  witness  whatsoever,  even  before  your  nearest 
relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber. 
This  proceeding  is  so  exceeding  odious  and  dis- 
gustful to  all,  who  have  either  good  breeding  or 
good  sense,  that  they  assign  two  very  unamiable 
reasons  for  it ;  the  one  is  gross  hypocrisy,  and 
the  other  has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If  there 
is  any  difference  to  be  made,  your  husband  is  the 
lowest   person   in   company   either  at  home   or 
abroad,  and  every  gentleman  present  has  a  better 
claim  to  all  marks  of  civiUty  and  distinction  from 
you.    Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own 
breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language 
fpr  private  hours,  which  are  so  many  in  the  four 
and  twenty,  that  they  will  afford  time  to  employ 
a  passion  as  exalted  as  any  that  was  ev^r  de- 
scribed in  a  French  romance. 

Upon  this  head  I  should  likewise  advise  you 
to  differ  in  practice  from  those  ladies,  who  affect 
abundance  of  uneasiness,  while  their  husbands 
are  abroad ;  start  with  every  knock  at  the  door, 
and  ring  the  bell  incessantly  for  the  servants  to 

let  in  their  master :  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner 

f  ■■111',        ' 

or 
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or  supper,  if  the  husband  happens  to  stay  out; 
and  receive  him  at  his  return  with  such  a  medley 
of  chiding  and  kindness,  and  catechising  him 
where  he  has  been,  that  a  shrew  from  Billingsgate 
would  be  a  more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives,  who,  when 
their  husbands  are  gone  a  journey,  must  have  a 
letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hystericks ; 
and  a  dav  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home, 
without  the  least  allowance  for  business,  or 
sickness,  or  accidents,  or  weather :  upon  which 
I  can  only  say,  that,  in  my  observation,  those  ladies, 
who  are  apt  to  make  the  greatest  clutter  on  such 
occasions,  would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger 
for  bringing  them  news,  that  their  husbands  had 
broken  their  necks  on  the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advise 
you  to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for 
fine  clothes,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  It  is 
a  little  hard,  that  ours,  for  whose  sake  you 
wear  them,  are  not  admitted  to  be  of  your 
council.  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  we  will 
make  an  abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds 
a  yard  in  a  brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a 
suitable  addition  of  care  in  the  cleanliness  and 
sweetness  of  their  persons.  For  the  satirical  part 
of  mankind  will*  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy  ;  and 
that  the  capacities  of  a  lady  are  sometimes  apt 
to  fall  short,  in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  finery 
together.  I  shall  only  add,  upon  so  tender  a 
subject,  what  a  pleasant  gentleman  said  concern- 
ing a  silly  woman  of  quality ;  that  nothing  pould 

make 
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hiake  her  supportable  but  cutting  off  herliead ; 
for  his  ears  were  offended  by  her  tongue,  and 
his  nose  by  her  hair  and  teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  ih  the 
choice  of  company,  which  ho\\rever  is  a  poitif  of 
«s  great  importance  a's  any  in^yoiir  life.  If  your 
general  acquaintance  be  artong 'ladies, -Who  ai-e 
your  equals  of  superiors;  provided  they  haVe  no- 
thing of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill  reputation, 
you  think  you  are  safe;  aiid  this,  in  the  style  of  the 
Avorld,  will  pass  for  good  company.  Whereas^  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  for  you  tb  pick  out  one 
female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom 
you  will  not  be  in  manifest  danger  of  contract- 
irig  some  foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or 
vice.  Your  only  safe  way  of  conversing  with 
them  is,  by  a  firm  resolution  to  proceed  in  your 
practice  and  behaviour  directly  contrary  to  what- 
ever they  shall  say  or  do :  and  this  I  take  to  be 
a  good  general  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
For  instance,  in  the  doctrines  they  uswally  deliver 
to  young  married  women  for  managing  their 
husbands;  their  several  accounts  of  their  owa 
conduct  in  that  particular,  to  recommend  it 
to  your  imitation ;  the  reflections  they  make 
upon  others  of  their  sex  for  acting  differently ; 
their  directions  how  to  come  off  .with  victory 
upon  any  dispute  or  quarrel  you  may  have  with 
your  husband;  the  arts,  by  which  you  may 
discover  and  practise  upon  his  weak  side  ;  when 
to  work  by  flattery  and  insinuation,  when  to  melt 
him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him  Avith 
a  high  hand :  in  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
cases,   it  will    be  prudent  to    retain   as  many. of 
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their  lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and 
then  determine  to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all. 

I  hope,  your  husband  will  interpose  his  au- 
thority to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting :  half 
a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  couscience,  as  many 
as  you  should  require;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  see  them  twice  a  year ;  for  I  think  the 
fashion  does  not  exact,  that  visits  should  be  paid 
to  friends. 

I  advise,  that  your  company  at  home  should 
consist  of  men,  rather  than  women.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woman  tp 
b^  fond  of  her  own  sex.  I  confess  when  both  are 
mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities 
forward,  there  may  be  an  intercourse  of  civility 
and  good  will ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  some 
degree  of  sense,  can  make  conversation  or  any 
amusement  agreeable.  But  a  knot  of  ladies,  got 
together  by  themselves,  is  a  very  school  of  im- 
pertinence and  detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  those 
be  the  worst. 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  hus- 
band's choice,  and  not  recommended  to  you  by 
any  she  companions;  because  they  will  certainly 
fix  a  coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost  you 
some  time  and  pains,  before  you  can  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  dfstinguishing  such  a  one  from 
a  man  of  sense. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting  maid  into  your 
cabinet  council,  to  entertain  you  with  histories  of 
those  ladies  whom  she  has  formerly  served,  of  their 
diversions  and  their  dresses;  to  insinuate  how 
great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you 
are  allowed   to  squander;  to  appeal  to  her  fVom 

your 
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your  husband,  and  to  be  determined  by  her  judg- 
ment, because  you  are  sure  it  will  be  always  for 
you ;  to  receive  and  discard  servants  by  her 
approbation  or  dislike ;  to  engage  you,  by  her  in- 
sinuations, in  misunderstandings  with  your  best 
friends ;  to  represent  all  things  in  false  colours, 
and  to  be  the  common  emissary  of  scandal. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be  to 
gain  and  preserve  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
your  husband.     You  are  married  to   a  man  of 
good  education  and  learning,  of  an  excellent  un^^ 
derstanding,  and  an  exact  taste.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
happy  for  you,  that  these  qualities  in  him  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty,  a  most  amiable  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  an  unusual  disposition  to  sobriety 
and  virtue :  but  neither  good  nature  nor  virtue 
will  suffer  him  to  esteem  you  against  his  judg- 
ment; and   although  he  is  not  capable  of  using 
you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing  indifferent, 
and  perhaps  contemptible;  unless  you  can  supply 
the  loss  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  more  durable 
qualities.     You  have  but  a  very  few  years  to  be 
young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  hus- 
band who  is  not  a  fool;  for  I  hope  you  do  not 
still  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which  mar- 
riage ever  did,  and  ever  will,   put  a  sudden  end 
to.     Besides,  yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and 
common  good  liking,  without  any^ixture  of  that 
ridiculous  passion,  which   has  no   being   but  in 
playbooks  and  romances. 

You  must  therefore  use  all  endeavours  to  attain 
to  some  degree  of  those  accomplishments,  which 
your  husband  most  values  in  other  people,  and 

-    "Cox 
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for  which  he  is  most  valued  himself.  Vou  must 
improve  your  mind  by  closely  pursuing  such  a 
method  of  study  as  I  shall  direct  or  approve  of. 
You  must  get  a  collection  of  history  and  travels, 
which  I  will  recommend  to  you,  and  spend  some 
hours  every  day  in  reading  them,  and  making  ex- 
tracts from  them,  if  your  memory  be  weak.  You 
must  invite  persons  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose  cpn^ 
versation  you  may  learn  to  correct  your  taste 
and  judgment ;  and  when  you  can  bring  your- 
self to  comprehend  and  relish  the  good  sense  of 
others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly 
yourself,  and  to  become  a  reasonable  and  agreeable 
companion.  This  must  produce  in  your  husband 
a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for  you,  which 
old  age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have  a  regard 
for  your  judgment  and  opinion  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  weight;  you  will  be  able  to  entertain  each 
other  without  a  third  person  to  relieve  you  by 
finding  discourse.  The  endowments  of  your  mind 
will  even  make  j^our  person  more  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your  time  will  not 
lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for  want  of  some  trifling 
amusement. 

As  little  respect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  sex,  it  has  sometimes  moved  me  with  pity 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  forced  to  withdraw 
immediately  after  dinner,-  and  this  in  families 
where  there  is  not  much  drinking;  as  if  it  were  an 
established  maxim,  that  women  are  uncapable  of 
all  conversation.  In  a  room  where  both  sexes  meet, 
if  the  men  are  discoursing  upon  any  general  sub- 
ject, the  ladies   never  think  it  their  business   to 

partake 
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partake  in  what  passes,  but  in  a  separate  club 
entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  choice 
of  lace  and  silk,  and  what  dresses  they  liked 
or  disapproved  ait  the  church  or  the  play- 
house. And  when  you  are  a;mong  yourselves^ 
how  naturally,  after  the  first  com^limente,  dti 
you  apply  your  handd  to  each  other's  lap^ 
pets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas;  as  if  the  Whole 

business  of  your  liveSj  and  tlie  publick  concern  of 
the  world,  depended  upon  the  cut  or  colour  of 
your  dress.  As  divines  say,  tha«  some  people 
take  more  pains  to  be  damned^  than  it  would 
cost  them,  to  be  saved  ;  so  your  sex  employ  more 
thought,  memory,  and  application  to  be  fools, 
tJian  would  scire  to  make  them  wise  and  useful. 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  cannot  conceive  you 
to  be  human  creatures,  but  a  sort  of  species  hardly 
a  degree  above  a  monkey ;  who  has  more  diverting 
tricks  than  any  of  you,  is  an  animal  less  mischie- 
vous and  expensive,  might  in  time  be  a  tolerable 
critick  in  velvet  and  brocade,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  would  equally  become  them. 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a  neces- 
sary folly ;  which  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I 
have  ever  known :  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  oiit 
of  the  fashion,  but  to  be  the  last  and  least  in  it 
I  expect  that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  lower 
than  your  fortune  can  afford  ;  and  in  your  own 
heart  I  would  wish  you  to  be  an  utter  contemner 
of  all  distinctions,  which  a  finer  petticoat  can 
g^ve  you ;  because,  it  will*  neither  make  you 
richer,  handsomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more 
virtuous  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

vpt.  TI.  c  c  If 
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If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  discourse  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences oat  of  your  compass,  yet  you  will  gather 
more  advantage  by  listening  to  them,  than  from 
^U  the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex ; 
but  if  they  be  men  of  breeding,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, they,  will  seldom  engage  in  any  conversation 
where  you  loughtnot  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time 
have  your  part.     If  they  talk  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  sevetral  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of 
travels  intp  remoter  nations,  of  the  state  of  your 
own  country,  or  of  the  great  men  and  actions  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  if  they  give  their  judgment 
upon  English  and  French  writers  either  in  verse 
or  prose,,  or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtue  and 
vice  ;  it  is  a,  shame  for  an  English  lady  not  to 
relisli  such  discourses,  not  to  improve  by  them, 
and  endeavour  by  reading  and  information  to 
have  her  share  in   those  entertainments,    rather 
than  turn  aside,  as  it  is  the  usual  custom,  and 
consult  with  the  woman  who  sits  next  Ker  about 
a  new  cargo  of  fans. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's 
daughter  in  a  thousand  should  be  brought  to 
read  or  understand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or 
to  be  judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are  written 
in  it ;  as  any  one  may  find,  who  can  Jiave  the 
patience  to  hear  them,  when  they  are  disposed  to 
mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word 
out  of  the  common  road  is  sure  to  discbncert 
them ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not 
so  much  as  taught  to  spell  in  their  childhood, 
nor  can  ever  attain  to  it  in  their  whole  lives.     I 

advise 
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advise  you  therefore  to  read  aloud,  more  or  less, 
every  day  to  your  husband,  if  he  will  permit  you, 
or  to  any  other  friend  (but  not  a  female  one)  who 
is  able  to  set  you  right ;  and  as  for  spelling,  you 
may  compass  it  m  time  by  making  collections 
from  the  books  you  read. 

I  know  vef}^  well,  that  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  learned  women,  have  lost  all  manner 
of  credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativeness  and 
conceit  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an-  easy  re- 
medy for  this,  if  you  once  consider,  that  after  all 
the  pains  you.  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive  in 
point  of  learning  to  the  perfection  of  a  schoolboy. 
The  reading  I  would  advise  you  to,  is  only  for 
imp'rbwment  of  your  own  good  sense,  which  will 
liever  fail  of  being  mended  by  discretion.  It  is 
a  wrong  method,  and  ill  choice  of  books,  that 
makes  those  learned  ladies  just  so  much  the  worse 
for  what  they  have  read ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  direct  you  better,  a  task  for  which  I 
take  myself  to  be  hot  ill  qualified  ;  because  I  have 
spent  more  time,  and  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties than  many  others,  to  observe  and  discover, 
ftoni  what  source  the  various  follies  of  women  are 
derived. 

Pray  observe,  how  insignificant  things  are  the 
cbmmon  race  of  ladies,  when  they  have  passed 
their  youth  and  beauty;  how  contemptible  they 
appear  to  the  men,  and  yet  more  contemptible  to 
the  younger  part  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  have  no 
relief,  but  in  passing  their  afternoons  in  visits, 
where  they  are  never  acceptable  ;  and  their  even- 
ings at  cards  among  each  other ;  while  the  former 
part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  spleen  and  envy,  or  in 
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v^in  endeavours  to  repair  by  art  anJ  dress  the 
ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known  ladies  at 
sixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court 
a,nd  town  paid  their  addresses  without  any  farther 
view,  than  that  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation. 

I  ain  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is,  ami- 
ble  in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  so  in  a  woman: 
I  do  not  except  even  modesty  and  gentleness  of 
natJLire.  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly,  which 
is  not  equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is  indeed 
one  infirmity  which  is  generally  allowed  you,  I 
m^an  that  of  cowardice ;  yet  there  should  seem 
to  be  something  very  capricious,  that  when  wo- 
men profess  their  admiration  for  a  colonel  or  a 
ca,ptain,  on  account  of  his  valour,  they  should 
fancy  it  a  very  graceful  becoming  quality  ia 
themselves,  to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows ; 
tp  scream  in  a  barge  when  the  weather  is,  calmesit, 
or  in  a  coach  at  the  ring;  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a 
Imndred  yards  distance  ;  to  fall  into  fits  at  tlic 
sight  of  a  spider,  an  earwig,  or  a  frog.  At  least, 
if  cowardice  be  a  sign  of  cruelty,  (as  it  is  gene- 
rally granted)  I  can  hardly  think  it  an  accom- 
plishment  so  desirable,  as  to  be  thought  worth 
improving  by  affectation. 

And  as  the  same  virtues  equally  become,  both 
sexes,  so  there  is  no  quality  whereby  womea  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  themselves  from  men,  for 
which  they  are  not  just  so  much  the  worse,  except 
that  only  of  reserved ness ;  which,  how€;veii  as 
you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  else  but  af- 
fectation or  hypocrisy.  For,  as  you  cannot  toa. 
much  discountenance  those. of  our  sex  irho  pit- 

sume 
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Bume  to  take  unbecoming  liberties  before  you  ;  so 
you  ought  to  be  wholly  unconstrained  in  the  com- 
pany of  deserving  men,  when  you  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  their  discretion. 

There  is  nevev  wanting  in  this  town  a  tribe  of 
bold,  swaggering,  rattling  ladies,  whose  talents 
pass  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour ;  their 
excellency  lies  in  rude  shocking  expressions,  and 
what  they  call  running  a  man  down.  .  If  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  company  happens  to  have  any 
blemish  in  his  birth  or  person,  if  any  misfortune 

has  befallen  his  family  or  himself  for  which  he  is 
ashamed,  they  will  be  sure  to  give  him  broad 
hints  of  it  without  any  provocation.  I  would 
recommend  you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common 
prostitute,  rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants 
as  these.  I  have  often  thought,  that  no  man  is 
obliged  to  suppose  such  creatures  to  be  women, 
but  to  treat  them  like  insolent  rascals  disguised 
in  female  habits,  who  ought  to  be  stripped  and 
kicked  down  stairs. 

I  will  add  one  thing,  although  it  be  a  little  out 
of  place,  which  is  to  desire,  that  you  will  learn  to 
value  and  esteem  your  husband  for  those  good 
qualities,  which  he  really  possesses,  and  not  to 
fancy  others  in  him,  which  he  certainly  has  not 
Tot,  although  this  latter  is  generally  understood 
to  be  a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but 
affectation  or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he  wants 
so  very  few  accomplishments,  that  you  are  in  no 
great  danger  of  erring  on  this  side  ;  but  my  cau- 
tion is  occasioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance,, 
married  to  a  very  valuable  person,  whom  yet  she 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  commending 
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for  those  perfections  to  which  he  can  least  pre- 
tend. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  ex- 
pense ;  only  I  think,  you  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed how  much  your  husband's  revenue  amounts 
to,  and  he  so  good  a  computer,  as  to  keep  within 
it  in  that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to 
your  share  ;  and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  politick  ladies,  who  think  they  gain 
a  great  point,  when  they  have  teased  their  hus- 
*  bands  to  buy  them  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  headj 
or  a  fine  petticoat,  without  once  considering  what 
long  score  remained  unpaid  to  the  butcher, 

I  desire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabinet; 
and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole  conduct 
by  it:  and  so  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  a  fair 
example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetual  comfort  to 
your  husband  and  your  parent*. 

I  am,  with  great  trutli  and  affection, 

Madam, 
Your  most  faithful  friend, 

and  humble, servant^ 

*  "  The  reader  of  thw  letter  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
Swift's  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  for,  if  liis  general  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhi- 
bks,  a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little 
•virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was 
perhaps  only  local.  She  was  great,  because  her  associates  w^re 
little/'     Johnson, 
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*  See  also  two  poetical  extracts  from  the  Taller,  by  Dr.  Swift, 
jn  the  sixteenth  volume  of  this  collection;  a  "  Description  of  the 
Morning,"  from  No.  ix.  and  a  "  Description  of  a  City  Shower," 
from  No.  ccxxxviii«     ^. 


%*  After  copying  all  the  Tatlers  which  can  properly  be 
ascribed  to  the  Pean;  it  Js  but  justice  to  mention  four,  which 
(having  been  said  to  be  his)  he  has  thus  disclaimed  :  "TheTatler 
[237]  upon  Milton's  Speech  is  not  mine."  Journal  to  Stella, 
Nov.  1,  1710.—**  The  Tatler  of  the  Sbillii^  [^49]  was  not  mine, 
more  than  the  hint,  and  two  or  three  general  heads  for  it.  I  have 
much  more  important  business  on  my  hands."  Nov. 8. — "You 
are  mistaken  in  your  guesses  about  Tatlers :  I  di4  neither  write 
thai  on  Noses  [^60},  not  Religion  [257] ;  nor  do  I  send  him  of 
late  any  hints  a,t  all/'    Jan.  1,  1710-11.    N. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,   1709- 

» 

^*  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire. 

"  SIR,  ,  June  Ig,  1709. 

1  KNOW  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity  or 
laugh  at  nie;  for  I  am  falleu  desperately  ia 
love  with  a  professed  Platonne,  the  most  unac- 
countable creature  of  her  sex.  To  hear  her  talk 
seraphics,  and  run  over  Norris*,  and  Moref, 
and  Milton  if,  and  the  whole  set  of  Intellectual 
Triflers,  torments  me  heartily  ;  for,  to  a  lover  who 
understands  metaphors,  all  this  pretty  prattle  of 
ideas  gives  very  fine  views  of  pleasure,  which  only 
the  dear  declaimer  prevents,  by  understanding 
them  literally :  why  should  she  wish  to  be  a  che- 
rubim, when  it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  her 

*"  John  Norris,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  learning,  and  piety, 
was  born  in  l657,  and  died  in  171I9  aged  54.  He  published  in 
t688,  "  The  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love,"^  in  which  he  con** 
8ider»  all  virtues  and  vices  as  the  various  modifications  and  irre- 
gularities of  love.     N. 

t  Henry  More,  whose  name  is  affectedly  roispelled  Moor  in 
the  original  paper,  an  eminent  divine  and  Platonic  Philosopher^ 
was  bom  in  l6l4,  and  died  in  1687)  aged  73.  He  composed 
many  booiis,  which  he  called  "  preaching  at  his  finger  ends."  Mr. 
Chishuil,  an  eminent  bookseller,  declared,  that  Dr.  Morels  <^  My»^ 
tery  of  Godliness,"  and  bis  other  works,  ruled  all  the  booksellers- 
of  London  for  20  years  together.     N. 

i  Milton,  the  fellow-collegian  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  makes  up 
the  trio  of  Intellectual  Trifiers  here  mentioned.    N: 


A 
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adorable?  If  I  speak  to  her,  that  is  a  high  breach 
of  the  idea  of  intuition.     If  I  offer  at  her  hand 
or  lip,  she  shrinks  from  the  touch  like  a  sensitive 
plant,  and  would  contract  herself  into  mere  spirit. 
Slie  calls   her  chariot,  vehicle;    her  furbelowed 
scarf,   pinions  ;  her  blue  manteau  and  petticoat  is 
her  azure  dress;  and  her  footman  goes  by  the 
name  of  Oberon.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  two  full  spans  between  the 
shoulders,  thirteen  inches  diameter  in  the  calves; 
and,  before  I  was  in  love,  I  had  a  noble  stomach, 
and  usually  went  to  bed  sober  with  two  bottles. 
I  am  not  quite  six-and-twenty,  and  my  nose  is 
marked  truly  aquiline.     For  these  reasons,  I  am  in 
a  very   particular  manner  her  aversion.      What 
shalll  do  ?    Impudence  itself  cannot  reclaim  her. 
If  I  write  miserably,  she  reckons  me  among  the 
children  of  perdition,  and  discards  me  her  region: 
if  I  assume  the  gross  and  substantial,  she  plays 
the  real  ghost  with  me,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment. 
1  had  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of  her  sex  j  but  per- 
severance makes  it  as  bad  as  fixed  aversion.     I 
desire  your  opinion,  whether  I  may  not  lawfully 
play  the  inquisition  upon  her,  make  use  of  a  little 
force,. and  put  her  to  the  rack  and  torture,  only  to 
convince  her,  she  has  really  fine  limbs,  without 
spoiling  or  distorting  them.    I  expect  your  direc- 
tions, before  I  proceed  to  dwindle  and  fall  away 
with  despair;  which  at  present  I  do  not  think  ad- 
yiseable,.  because,  if  she  should  recant,  she  may 
then  hate  me,  perhaps,  in  the  other  extreme,  for 
my  tenuity.     I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most 
humble  servant, 

:    Charles  Sturdy." 

My 
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My  patient  l)as  put  his  case  with  very  much 
\rarnuh,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
thai  I  see  both  his  torment  and  tormentor  with 
great  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic  ladies 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  the  general  way, 
and  the  way  in  this  case;  but  it  is  not  to  be  donq 
grossly.  Every  man  that  has  wit,  and  humour, 
and  raiilery,  can  make  a  good  flatterer  for  woman 
in  general;  but  a  Platonne  is  not  to  be  touched 
with  panegyric :  she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensu- 
ality in  the  soul  to  be  delighted  that  way.  You 
are  not  therefore  to  commend,  but  silently  con- 
sent to  ail  she  does  and  says.  You  are  to  consi- 
der, in  her  the  scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  but 
opinion. 

There  were,  some  years  since,  a  set  of  these 
ladies  who  were  of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
virginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life  during  this 
mortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved  to  join 
their  fortunes,  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The  place 
of  residence  was  pitched  upon  ;  and  a  pretty  situ-- 
ation,  full  of  natural  falls  and  risings  of  waters, 
with  shady  coverts,^  and  floM^ery  arbours,  was  ap- 
proved by  seven,  of  the  founders.  There  were  as 
many  of  our  sex  who  took  the  liberty  to  visit 
their  mansions  of  intended  severity ;  among  others, 
a  famous  rake*  of  that  time,  who  had  the  grave 
way  to  an  excellence.  He  caijie  in  first;  but, 
upon  seeing  a  servant  coming  towards  himj  with 
a  design  to  tell  him  this  was  no  place  for  him  or 

*  Supposed  at  the  time  to  hHvebeea  Mr.  Repington,  a  man  of 
fashion  in  Warwickshire.     N. 
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his  companions,  up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to 
the  maid ;  **  Young  woman,"  said  he,  "  if  any  of 
Ihfe  ladies  are 'in  the  w4y  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
f)ray  carry  us  on  the  other  side  towards  the  gar^ 
dens :  we  are,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that 
ite  tr^veUing  JEngland  ;  after  which  we  shall  go 
Jttto  foreign  parts,  where  some  of  us  have  already 
been.**  Here  he  bows  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
And  kissed  the  girl,  who  knew  not  how  to  behave 
to  such  a  sort  of  carriage.  He  goes  on  :  "  Now 
you  must  know  we  have  ai)  ambition  to  have  it  to 
say,  that  we  have  a  protestant  nunnery  in  Eng- 
land :  but  pray,  Mrs.  Betty" '^Sir,"  she  replied, 

"  my  name  is  Susan,  at  your  service."  "  Then  I 
heartily  beg  your  pardon"— — "  No  offence  in  the 
least,"  said  she,  *'  for  I  have  a  cousin-german, 
whose  name  is  Betty."  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I 
protest  to  you,  that  was  more  than  I  knew ;  I 
spoke  at  random  :  but  since  it  happens  that  I  was 
near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this 
gentleman  to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute/  His 
friend  advances,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  all  sa- 
luted her.  By  this  means  th6  poor  girl  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  without  c6urag6  to  pass  through 
them;  and  the  Platonics,  at  sevfetal  peep-hol^ 
pale,  trembling,  and  frettiiig.  Rake  perceived 
they  were  observed,  and  therefore  took  care  to 
keep  Sukey  in  chat  with  questions  concerning  their 
way  of  life ;  when  appeared  at  last  Madonella  *, 

a 

*  THe  peiidtt  here  represented,  was  Mrt.  Mary  Astell,  a  lady 

of  superior  understanding,  of  considerable  learning,  atid  Angular 

phty.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Newcastle  upoQ 

Tync, 
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a  lady  who  had   writ  a    fine  book    concerning 
the  recluse  life,   and   was   the   projectrix  of  the 
foundation.     She  approaches  into  the  h^U;  s^ndi 
Rake,    knowing  the  dignity  of  his  own  mien  9u4 
aspect,  goes  deputy  from  his  compa.ny.     She  \^r: 
gins,   "  Sir,  I  am   obliged  to  follow  the  serv^ftt^ 
who  was  sent  out  to  know  what  affair  could  mal^<^ 
strangers  press  upon  a  solitude  which  we,  who  ^r^ 
to   inhabit  this  place,  have   devoted  to  hcajVeOi 
and  our  own  thoughts  ?"  "  Madam,"  replies  Ra]ce, 
with  aji  air  of  great  distance,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain indifference,   by  which   he  qould  dissemble^ 
dissimulation,    *'  your  great  intention  has  mad^, 
more  noise   in.  the    \yorld  than  you   design  i% 
should ;  and  we  travellers,  who  have  seen  many, 
foreign  institutions  of  this  kind,  haye  a  curiosilg;^ 
to  siQc,  in  its  first  rudiments^  the  seat  of  primi- 
tive piety ;  for  such  it  must  he;  called  by  future 
ages,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  founders :  Xi 
have  read    Madonella's    excellent   and  seraphic,, 
discourse  on  thi&.subject."    The  lady  immediately 
answered,  **  If  what  I  have  said  could  have  con- 
tributed to  rais?  any  thoughts  in  you  that  may 
make  for  the  advancement  of  intellectual  and  di- 
vine.conversa,tiop^  1  should  think  my  self  extremely 
happy."    He  immediately  fell  back  with  the  pro- 
fouhdest  veneration ;  then  advancing,  **  Arc  you. 
then  that   admired  lady?     If  I   may   approach 
lips  which  have    uttered    things    so  sacrgd," — 
He,  salutes  her.     His  friends    followed  his  ex- 

Tyne,  where  she  was  born  about  1668,  and  lived  about  20  years. 
'The  remainder  of   her  inoffensive,  irreproachable,  and  cxem-  ^ 
plary  lif^  she  spent  at  Lod4p)^  ap4  Qbeli^ea,   where  shQ.  died 
iju  1731.     N. 
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ample.  The  devoted  within  stood  in  amaze- 
ment where  this  would  end,  to  see  Madonella  re- 
ceive their  address  and  their  company.  But 
Rake  goes  on. — "  We  would  not  transgress  rules  ; 
but  if  wc  may  take  the  liherty  to  see  the  place 
you  have  thought  fit  to  choose  for  ever,  we 
would  go  into  such  parts  of  the  gardens,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  severities  you  have  imposed 
on  yourselves." 

To  be  short,  Madonella  permitted  Rake  to  lead 
her  into  the  assembly  of  nuns,   followed   by  his 
friends,  and  each  took  his  fair-one  by  the  hand, 
after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the  gardens. 
The   conversation   turned   upon    the    lilies,    the 
flowers,  the  arbours,  and  the  growing  vegetables; 
and   Rake  had  the  solemn  impudence,  when  the 
whole  company  stood  round  him,  to  say,  that  **he 
sincerely  wished  men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth 
like  plants ;  and  that  our  minds  were  not  of  neces- 
sity to  be  sullied  with  carnivorousappetitesfor  the 
generation,  as  well  as  support,  of  our  species*.*' 
This'  was  spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  assur- 
ance, that  Madonella  answered,   "  Sir,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself 
in  wishing  an  institution  foreign  to  that  of  Pro- 
vidence.    These  desires  were  implanted  in  us  for 
reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of  men, 
and  giving  opportunities  for  making  our  chastity 
more  heroic."    The  conference  was  continued  in 
this  celestial  strain,  and  carried  on  so  Well  by  the* 
managers  on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second 

*  An  allusion  to,  or  rather  a  quotation  from,  Sir.  T.  Brown's 
lieligio  Medici,     N.  i 

and 
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and  a  third  interview ;  and,  without  entering  into 
farther  particulars^  there  was  hardly  one  of  them 
but  was  a  mother  or  father  that  day  twelve- 
month*. 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up,  and  as 
long  laying  aside;  therefore  Mr.  Sturdy  may 
assure  himself,  Platonica  will  fly  for  ev.er  from 
a  forward  behaviour;  but  if  he  approaches  her 
according  to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with 
the  necessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescend 
to  look  with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  impri- 
soned in  so  much  body,  ajid,  urged  by  such  violent 
desires. 


I      I  ;  1 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  30,    1709. 

To  Isaac  Bickeusiaff,  Esquire. 

"  Sia, 

NOT  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us  a 
chimerical  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
Stqffs^lfvom  whence  I  suppose  you  would  insinuate, 
that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  house 
in  all  Europe.     But,  I  positively  deny  tliat  it  is 

*This  is  mere  fiction,  and  unpardonable,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
an  oblique  censure  on  Mrs.  Astell,  of  a  nature  totally  repugnant 
to  her  eminently  virtuous  and  respectable  character,     N. 


W-f       ^ 
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t  • 

•ither,  and  wonder  much  at  your  audacious  pro- 
ceedings in  this  manner,  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  our  most  illustrious,  most  renowned,  and 
most  celebrated  Roman  family  of  Ix  has  enjoyed 
the  precedency  to  all  others  from  the  reign  of 
good  old  Saturn.  I  could  say  much  to  the  de- 
femation  and  disgrace  of  your  family ;  as,  that 
your  relations  Distaff*  and  Broomstaff  were  both 
inconsiderable  mean  persons,  one  spinning,  the 
other  sweeping  the  streets,  for  their  daily  bread. 
But  I  forbear  to  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so 
much  beneath  my  indignation.  I  shall  only 
give  the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and 
leave  them  to  determine  which  hath  hitherto 
had,  and  which  for  the  future  ought  to  have,  the 
preference. 

'^  First  then  comes  the  most  famous  and  popu- 
lar lady  MeretriXy  parent  of  the  fertile  family  of 
Bellatrix^  Lotrix,  NetriXy  Nutrix^  Obstetrix^ 
Famulatri^,  Coctrix,  OrnatriXy  Sarcinatrix^  Fex- 
triXy  BalneatriXy  PortatriXy  SaltratriXy  Divina" 
trix,  ConjectriXy  ComtrtXy  DebitriXy  Creditrix, 
DonatriXy  Ambulatrixy  Mercatrixy  Adsectrix^ 
Assectatrixy  PalpatriXy  PraceptriXy  Pistrix. 

I  am  yours, 

Eliz.  Potatrix/ 


THfi 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  25,   17P9. 

WUTs  Coffee-house,  August  24. 

THE  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  by  his  name, 
and  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the  ancients, 
seems  a  sort  of  spy  from  the  old  world,  whom  we 
moderns  ought  to  be  careful  of  offendiug;  there- 
fore, I  must  be  free,  and  own  it  a  fair  hit  where 
he  takes  me,  rather  than  disoblige  him  *. 

"  Sir,  Having  a  peculiar  humour  of  desiring  to 
be  somewhat  the  better  or  wiser  for  what  I  read, 
I  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  profound 
writer,  for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to  meet 
with  what  I  cannot  understand.  When  this  fells 
out,  it  is  a  great  grievance  to  me  that  I  am 
not  able  to  consult  the  author  himself  about  his 

♦  There  is  the  following  account  of  the  family  of  Swift,  in 
Guillira's  "  Display  of  Heraldry,  &c."  "  Godwin  Swift,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  esq.  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  descended 
of  the  family  pf  the  Swifts  in  Yorkshire.  The  arms  are.  Or,  a 
chevron  nebul6  Argent  &  Azure  between  three  bucks  in  full 
course  Vert."  "  This  bearing,"  says  Dr.  Philip  Nicholls,  in  his 
life  of  Swift,  **  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  family  of  Greenhats,  in 
Taller,  N^  SQ,  where  the  Dean's  particular  turn  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour is  so  exactly  hit  off.  One  is  the  more  apt  to  think  that  Mr. 
Obadiah  Greenhat  had  the  three  bucks  Vert  in  his  eye,  when  lord 
Qrrery  is. found  observing,  that  the  Dean  had  been  himself  th^ 
lierald  to  blazon  the  dignity  of  his  coat."     N. 

VOL.   VI.  D  d  T$\t^\\\W^^ 
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meaning,  for  commentators  are  a  sect  that  has 
little  share  in  my  esteem :  your  elaborate  wri- 
tings have,  among  many  others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  author  is  still  alive,  and  ready,  as  his 
extensive  charity  makes  us  expect,  to  explain 
whatever  may  be  found  in  them  too  sublime  for 
vulgar  Understandings  This,  sir,  makes  me  pre- 
sume to  ask  you,  how  the  Hamstead  hero's  character 
could  be  perfectly  new  when  the  last  letters  came 
away,  and  yet  sir  John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted 
with  it  sixty  years  ago?  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not 
take  this  amiss  :  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  you,  which  makes  me  write 
this,  with  the  same  disposition  with  which  Lon- 
ginus  bids  us 'read  Homer  and  Plato.  When  in 
reading,  says  he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors, 
we  meet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  cannot  well 
reconcile  our  reasons,  we  ought  firml}'  to  believe, 
that  were  those  great  wits  present  to  answer  for 
themselves,  we  should  to  our  wonder  be  convinced, 
that  we  only  are  guilty  of  the  mistakes  wc 
before  attributed  to  them.  If  you  think  fit  to  re- 
move the  scruple  that  now  torments  me,  it  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  me  to  settle  a  frequent 
correspondence  with  you ;  several  things  falling 
in  my  way  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  your  purpose,  and  whereon  your 
thoughts  would  be  very  acceptable  to  y6ur  most 
humble  servant, 

Obadiah  Gheenhat. 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr.  Greenhat  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  hav^  writ  nonsense,  yet  am  I  not 
at  all  offended  at  him. 

Scimus, 
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ScimtSf  et  hancteniam pefimusque  damvsque  vidssitn*, 

HoR.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  IJ. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  man  turnsi 
another  into  ridicule,  and  shews  at  the  same  time 
he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged  on  by  malice 
against  the  person  he  rallies.  Obadiah  Greenhat 
has  hit  this  very  well ;  for  to  make  an  apology  to 
Isaac  BickerstafF,  an  unknown  student  and  horary 
historian,  as  well  as  astrologer,  and  with  a  grave 
face  to  say,  he  speaks  of  him  by  the  same  rules 
with  which  he  would  treat  Homer  or  Plato,  is  to 
place  him  in  company  where  he  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  figure;  and  makes  him  .flatter  himself, 
that  it  is  only  being  named  with  them  Avhich  ren- 
ders him  most  ridiculous. 


I  h 
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SATURDAY,  SKPT.  10,    1709. 

To  Isaac  Bickeustaff,  Esquire. 

**  sill, 

"  IT  must  be  allowed,  that  Esquire  BickerstafF 
is  of  all  others  the  most  ingenuouls.     There  are 

*  "  I  own  th*  indulgence Suchi  |ive  and  take." 

Francis, 

D  d  2  fe^ 
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« 

few,  very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in  a  mis- 
take, though  ail  the  world  see  them  to  be  in  down- 
right nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  par- 
don this  expression,  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
you  once  desired  us  to  excuse  you,  wh^n  you 
seemed  any  thing  dull.  Most  writers,  like  the 
generality  of-  Paul  Lorraine's  *  saints,  seem  to 
place  a  peculiar  vanity  in  dying  hard.  But  you, 
sir,  to  shew  a  good  example  to  your  brethren, 
have  not  only  confessed,  but  of  your  own  accord 
mended  the  indictment.  Nay,  you  hav^  been  so 
good-natured  as  to  discover  beauties  In  it,  which, 
I  will  assure  you,  he  that  drew  it  never  dreamed 
of.  And,  to  make  your  civility  the  more  accom- 
plished, you  have  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
your  kinsman,  which,  though  derived  by  the  left 
hand,  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother,  for 
such  Obadiah  is,  being  at  present  very  busy  about 
nothing,  has  ordered  me  to  return  you  his  sincere 
thanks  for  all  these  favours;  and  as  a  small  token 
of  his  gratitude,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  intelligence,  which,  he  thinks,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  you,  than  to  any  others  of 
our  modern  historians. 

*'  MadonelUiy  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had  long 
since  taken  her  flight  towards  the  aetherial  man- 
sions, still  walks,  it  seems,  in  the  regions  of  mor- 
tality; where  she  has  found,  by  deep  reflections 
on  the  revolution  mentioned  in  yours  of  June  the 
twenty-third,  that  where  early  instructions  have 
been  wanting  to  imprint  true  ideas  of  things  on 

*  Paul  Lorraine  wa^,  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  ordinary 
of  Newgale,  which  place  he  held  for  many  year*.   He  died  Oct,  7y 

1719'     ^'• 

the 
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the  t€i¥)d9i'  poi^ls  of  those  of  her  sex,  they  are  never 
after  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
M  to  be  above  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion ; 
laws  which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the  prin- 
ciples usually  imbibed  in  nurseries  and  boarding- 
schools.  To  remedy  this  evil,  she  has  laid  the 
scheme  of  a  college  for  young  damsels :  where 
(instead  of  scissars,  needles,  and  samplers)  pens, 
(Compasses,  quadrants,  books,  manuscripts,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  are  to  take  up  their  whole 
time.  Only  on  holidays  the  students  will,  for 
moderate  exercise,  be  allowed  to'  divert  them- 
selves with  the  use  of  some  of  the  lightest  and 
most  voluble  weapons ;  and  proper  care  will  be  • 
taken  to  give  them  at  least  a  superficial  tincture 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Amazonian  tactics. 
Of  these  military  performances,  the  direction ,  is 
undertaken  by  Epicene  *,  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs 

/ 

»  The  famous  Mrs.  Minley  is  here  meant;  who,  having  pro- 
bably no  knowledge  or  suspicipn  of  the  real  author  of  what  is 
said  of  her  here,  aimed  her  resentment  at  the  ostensible  editor, 
whom  she  took  all  occasions  to  traduce  and  calumniate.  With 
this  view  she  penned  a  furious  dedication  of  her  "  Memoirs  oi 
Europe,  &c/'  in  Svo.  1711>  to  Captain  Steele,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  The  letter  inserted  in  that 
dedication,  and  the  paragraph  immediately  following,  obviously 
allude  to  this  paper,  and  furnish  additional  proof  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Steele,  who  denies  his  being  the  author,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  and  is  charged  by  the  lady  with  disingcnu- 
ousness  and  falsehood  for  so  doing.  Soon  after  this  time,  Mrs. 
Manley  had  the  honour  to  become  Swift's  amanuensis  and  fellow 
labourer  in  the  "  Examiner,"  and  other  political  papers,  and 
rose  very  high  in  the  Dean's  favour,  wh^  pleaded  her  merits  with 
the  ministry,  solicited  their  generosity  in  her  behalf,  and  marked 
her  without  a  (i  in  the  number  of  his  grateful  beneficiaries.     N. 
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from   the  Mediterranean,'   who,   by  the  help  of 
some  artificial  poisons  conveyed  by  smells,   has 
within  these  few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  an  untimely  fate;  and,  what  is  more 
surprising,  has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with 
the  same  odours,   revived  others  who  had  long 
since   been  drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe. 
Another  of  the  professors  is  to  be  a  certain  lady, 
who  is  now  publishing  two  of  the  choicest  Saxon 
novels  *,  which  are  said  to  have  been  in  as  great 
repute  with  the  ladies  of  queen  Emma's  court,  as 
the  *  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atalantis'  are  with 
those  of  ours.    I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  progress  of  this  learned  institution, 
and  give  you  the  first  notice  of  their  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  Searches  after  Nature.' 

Yours,  &c. 

TOBIAH  GrEENHAT." 

*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elstob,  the  very  learned  and  extraordinary 
lady  here  meant,  published,  in  1709,  an  English  translation,  with 
vuluable  notes  and  an  excellent  preface,  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ho- 
mily, anciently  used  in  the  English- Saxon  church,  and  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity. 
This  fine  book,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  was  printed  by  sub- 
scription, with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  head-pieces,  &c.  and  seems 
to  be  the  publication  here  ridiculed  under  the  fiction  of  two 
Saxon  twx'ck.  Sec  an  account  of  her  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  ilr. 
Bowser/'     N. 


THE 
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SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER  10,    1709. 

UWs  Coffeehousty  Sept.  p. 

THE  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  was 
Eloquence  and  graceful  Action.  Lysander,  who 
is  something  particular  in  his  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  told  us,  '^  a  man  could  not  be 
eloquent  without  action  ;  for  the  deportment  of 
the  body,  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  an  apt  sound 
to  every  word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire 
to  make  an  accon^plished  speaker.  Action  in  one 
that  speaks  in  publick,  is  'the  same  thing  as  a 
good  mien  in  ordinary  life.  Thus,  as  a  certain 
insensibility  in  the  countenance  recommends  a 
sentence  of  humour  and  jest,  so  it  must  be  a  very 
lively  consciousness  that  gives  grace  to  great  sen- 
timents. The  jest  is  to  be  a  thing  unexpected  ; 
therefore  your  undesigning  manner  is  a  beauty  in 
expressions  of  mirth :  but  when  you  are  to  talk 
on  a  set  subject,  the  more  you  are  moved  your- 
self,, the  more  you  will  move  others! 

'*  There  is,"  said  he,  '*  a  remarkable  example 
of  that  kind.  JEschines,  a  famous  orator  of  an- 
tiquity, had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great  cause 
against  Demosthenes  ;  but  having  lost  it,  retired 
to  Rhodes.  Eloquence  was  then  the  quality  most 
admired  among  men,  and  the  magistrates  of  that 
place,  having  heard  he  had  a  copy  of  the  speech 

^1 
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of  Demosthenes,  desired  him  to  repeat  both  their 
pleadings.  After  his  own,  he  recited  also  the 
oration  of  his  antagonist.  The  people  expressed 
their  admiration  of  both,  but  more  of  that  of 
Demosthenes.  "  If  you  are,"  said  he,  *Hhus  touched 
with  hearing  only  Avhat  that  great  orator  said, 
how  would  you  have  been  affected  had  you  seen 
him  speak  ?  for  he  who  hears  Demosthenes  only, 
loses  much  the  better  part  of  the  oration."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  they  who  speak  gracefully,  are 
very  lamely  represented  in  having  their  speeches 
read  or  rej)eated  by  unskilful  people ;  for  there 
is  something  native  to  each  man,  so  i-nherent  to 
his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  another  to  give  a  true  idea  of.'  You 
may  observe  in  common  talk,  when  a  sentence  of 
any  man's  is  repeated,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
shall  immediately  observe,  "  That  is  so  hke  him, 
methinks  I  see  how  he  looked  when  he  said  it." 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  are 
none  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  most  learned 
body  of  men  now  in  the  world  :  and  yet  this  art 
of  speaking,  with  the  proper  ornaments  of  voice 
and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected  among  them ; 
and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf  man  to  behold 
the  greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would  rather 
think  they  were  reading  the  contents  only  of  some 
discourse  they  intended  to  make,  than  actually,in 
the  body  of  an  oration,  even  when  they  were 
upon  matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  one  would 
believe  it  were  impossible  to  think  of  without 
emotion. 

I  own  there  are  exceptions  to  this  genera.1  ob- 
servation. 
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ser vatioDy  and  that  the  Dean  we  heard  the  other 
day  together  is  an  orator  *.  He  has  so  much  re- 
gard to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his 
memory  what  he  is  to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so 
soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract 
your  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
is  no  small  recommendation ;  but  he  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  not  losing  that  advantage; 
and  adding  to  the  propriety  of  speech,  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  actioa 
which  would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes. 
He  has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has 
charmed  many  of  his  audience,  t  ^ho  could  not 
be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there 

*  Steele  acknowledges  that  this  amiable  character  of  the  Deao 
was  drawn  foF  Dr.  Atterbury,  and  mentions  it  as  an  argument  of 
his  impartiality  in  his  Preface  to  the  Taller,  vol.  iv.  This  passage 
is  likewise  cited  in  Steele's  ''  Apology  for  himself  and  his  wri- 
tings ;"  and  a  marginal  note  certifies,  that  it  was  ^*  written  by 
Steele  himself."  Steele  was  probably  a  better  economist  of  the 
literary  communications  of  his  correspondents^  than  he  is  said  to 
have  been  of  his  money.  It  is  highly  probable  that  at  this  time 
Swift  was  not  personally  acquainted  either  with  Atterbury  or 
Smal ridge.  The  reader  may  see  the  great  probability,  if  not  a 
decisive  proof  of  this,  in  a  note  on  their  Epistolary  Correspond- 
ence. The  character  ofFavonius  in  theTatler,  No.  72,  is  like-  . 
wise  cited  in  the  "  Apology,  &c."  and  acknowledged  to  havd 
been  designed  for  Dr.  Smalridge,  and  written  by  Steele  himself. 
Swift,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  7,  1710-11,  affirms  that  he  never 
saw  Trapp.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Steele  did  not  waste 
Swift's  communication  on  "  Eloquence  and  action,"  but  contri- 
ved to  make  it  go  liirlher  than  its  author  intended,  by  adding  to 
it  the  characters  of  Atterbury,  of  Favonius,  and  "  little  parson 
Dapper,"  and  perhaps  some  of  the  short  letters  in  the  following 
corresponding  papers.     N. 

t  At  the  chapel  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  where  he  was  twenty 
ycars-fiariiister  and  preacher*     N. 
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not  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action. 
This  art  of  his  is  useful  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  skill :  he  never  attempts  your  passions, 
until  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the  ob* 
jections  which  he  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
dispersed,  before  he  uses  the  least  vehemence  in 
his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head, 
he  very  soon  wins  your  heart ;  and  never  pretends 
to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness,  until  he  has  con- 
vinced you  of  the  truth  of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus 
careful  to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
proper  figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  for 
them  as  to  give  them  all  additional  force  they 
were  able ;  it  is  not  possible  that  nonsense  should 
have  so  many  hearers  as  you  find  it  has  in  dissent- 
ing congregations*,  for  no  reason  in  the  world, 
but  because  it  is  spoken  extempore  :  for  ordinary 
minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their  eyes  and  ears; 
and, there  is  no  way  to  come  at  their  hearts,  but 
by  power  over  their  imaginations. 

There  is  my  friend  and  merry  companion  Da- 
niel f :  -  he  knows  a  great   deal  better   than  he 

speaks, 

*  It  was  the  infelicity  of  the  laity,  about  the  time  here  spoken 
of,  that  by  going  to  church  they  had  no  security  from  hearing 
nonsense  and  ribaldry  both  read  and  spoken  extempore.  The 
doctors  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  were  fully  as  censu- 
rable, in  these  respects,  as  Daniel  without  it. 

lliacos  intra  muros  yeccatur  et  ejc^a. 
See  an  undeniable  proof,  of  what  is  here  asserted  in  Addison's  in- 
genious observations  on  the  nonsense  of  this  titoc,  Whig  Exa- 
miner, No.  4.     Dr.  Calder. 

t  Dr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  preached  to  a  congregation  of  in- 
dcpandents  at  the  meeting-house  in  a  court  adjoining  to  Carey- 
street, 
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speaks,  and  can  form  a  proper  discojurse  as  well  as 
any  orthodox  neighbour.  But  he  knows  very 
well,  that  to  bawl  out,  "  My  beloved  !  "  and  the 
words  ** grace!  regeneration!  sanctification!  anew 
light !  the  day  !  the  day !  ay,  my  beloved,  the 
day  !  or  rather  the  night !  the  night  is  coming !  '* 
and  "  judgment  will  come,  when  we  least  think 
of  it ! "  and  so  forth — ^^He  knows,  to  be  vehement 
is  the  only  way  to  come  at  his  audience.  Daniel, 
when  he  sees  my  friend  Greenhat  come  in,  can 
give  a  good  hint,  and  cry  out,  *'  This  is  only  for 
the  saints  I  the  regenerated  ! "  By  this  force  of 
action,  though  mixed  with  all  the  incoherence  and 
ribaldry  imaginable,  Daniel  can  laugh  at  his  dio- 
cesan, and  grow  fat  by  voluntary  subscription, 
while'the  parson  of  the  parish  goes  to  law  for  half 
his  dues.  Daniel  will  tell  you,  It  is  not  the  shep- 
herd, but  the  sheep  with  the  bell,  which  the  flock 
follows.  •  i  *       • 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  leirnecf 
body  should  omit,  is,  learning  to  read ;  which  is 
a  most  necessary  part  of  eloquence  in  one  who  is 
to  serve  at  the  altar :  for  there  is  no  man  but  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  lazy  tone,  and  inarticulate 
sound  of  our  common  readers,  depreciates  the 
most  proper  form  of  words  that  were  ever  extant 
in  any  nation  or  language,  to  speak  their  own 
wants,  or  his  power  from  whom  we  ask  relief. 

There  capnot  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  power 
of  action  than  in   little  parson  Dapper*,  who  is 

street,  near  LincolnVInn.     There  is  an  incomparably  fine  pic- 
tore  of  him  in  the  library  in  Redcross-street.     N.- 
•  Supposed  to  be  Dr<  Joseph  Trapp.    .N. 
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the  common  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pulpits  ia  town. 
This  smart  youth  has  a  very  good  memory,  a  quick 
eye^  and  a  clean  handkerchief.  Thup  equipped, 
he  opens  his  text,  shuts  his  book  fairly,  shows  h$ 
has  no  notes  in  his  Bible,  opens  both  palms,  anc} 
shows  all  is  fair  there  too.  Thus,  with  a  decisive 
air,  my  young  man  goes  on  without  hesitation ; 
and  though  from  the  beginning  tp  the  end  of  hii 
pretty  discourse,  he  has  not  used  one  proper 
gesture,  yet,  at  the  conclusion,  the  churchwarden^ 
pulls  his  gloves  from  off  hi^  hands ;  '^  Pray,  who  is 
this  extraordinary  young  man?"  Thus  the  force 
of.  action  is  such,  that  it  is  more  prevale^ty  eveg 
when  improper,  than  nil  the  reason  and  arguinep^^ 
in  the  world  without  it. — This  gentlemf^n  cp^•r 
eluded  his  di$course  by  saying,  ^^  I  do  npt  doubt 
but  if  our  preachers  would  learn  to  speak,  and  our 
readers  to  read,  within  six  months  time  we  should 
not  have  a  dissenter  within  a  mile  of  a  church  in 
Great  Britain." 


THE  TATLER,   N°  LXVII. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.   13,   170.9. 

From  my  own  apartments^  Sept,  1 2. 

MY  province  is  much  larger  than  at  first  siglit 
men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no  part  of  my 
jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only  to  futurity, 

but 
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but  also  18  retrospect  to  things  past;  and  the  be- 
haviour of  persons,  who  have  long  ago  acted  their 
parts,  is  as  much  liable  to  my  examination^  as 
that  of  my  own  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
their  proper  distinctions,  according  to  the  opinion 
fbeir  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I  have  with 
very  much  care,  and  depth  of  meditation,  thought 
fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame ;  and  established 
certain  rules,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  admit*^ 
ting  members  into  this  illustrious  society. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three 
tables,  but  of  different  lengths  ;  the  first  is  to  con- 
tain exactly  twelve  persons ;  the  second,  twenty ; 
and  the  third,  a  hundred.  This  is  reckoned  to  be 
the  full  number  of  those  who  have  any  competent 
share  of  fame.  At  the  first  of  these  tables  are  to 
be  placed,  in  their  order,  the  twelve  most  famous 
persons  in  the  world ;  not  with  regard  to  the  things 
they  are  famous  for,  but  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  fame,  whether  in  valour,  wit,  or  learning. 
Thus,  if  a  scholar  be  more  fa^ious  than  a  soldier, 
he  is  to  sit  above  him.  Neither  must  any  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  virtue,  if  the  person  be  not  equally 
famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  re- 
nown must  be  seated  at  the  second,  and  so  on  in 
like  manner  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  as  also  in 
the  same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to  hold  a 
hundred.  .  At  these  tables  no  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  seniority  :  for  if  Julius  Csesar  shall  be  judged 
more  famous  than  Romulus  atid  Scipio,  he  must 
have  the  precedence.  No-  person  who  has  not 
been  dead  a  hundred  years,  tniist  be  offered  to  a 
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place  at  any  of  these  tables :  and  because  this  is 
altogether  a  lay  society,  and  that  sacred  persons 
move  upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no 
persons  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ,  or  any  eccle- 
siastical man  whatsoever,  are  to  be  introduced 
here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious 
existence;  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  -SlneaSy 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  But  because  it  is 
apprehended,  that  there  may  be  great  contentiott 
about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  toward  his  assistance 
in  placing  every  person  according  to  his  rank^ 
that  none  may  have  just  occasion  of  offence.  The 
merits  of  the  cause  shall  be  judged  by  plurality  of 
voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  im- 
portant affair,  it  is  desired,  that  no  man  will  offer 
his  favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet;  and  that  the 
learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
at  Mr,  Morphew's,  near  Stationers  Hall,  their  se- 
veral lists  for  the  first  table  only,  and  in  the  order 
they  would  have  them  placed;  after  which,  the 
proposer  will  compare  the  several  lists,  and  make 
another  for  the  publick,  wherein  every  name  shall 
be  ranked  according  to  the  voices  it  has  had.  Un- 
der this  chamber  is  to  be  a  dark  vault,  for  the 
same  number  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whether 
the  project  would  not  be  better,  if  the  persons  of 
true  faine  meet  in  a  middle  room,  those  of  dubious 
existence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those  of  evil  fame 
in  a  lower  dark  room.  , 

It 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be 
admitted  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they  ara 
appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  to  their 
seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers  to  the 
assemblies. 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their 
assistance  toward  this  design,  it  being  a  matter  of 
too  great  moment  for  any  one  person  to  deter- 
mine. But  I  do  assure  them,  their  lists  shall  be 
examined  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  that  arc 
exposed  to  the  publick,  made  with  all  the  caution 
imaginable. 


THE  TATLER,  N°  LXVIII. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.    15,   1709- 

THE  progress  of  our  endeavours  will  of  neces- 
sity be  very  much  interrupted,  except  the  learned 
world  will  please  to  send  their  lists  to  the  chamber 
of  Fame  with  all  expedition..  There  is  nothing 
can  so  much  contribute  to  create  a  noble  emula- 
tion in  our  youth,  as  the  honourable  mention  of 
3uch  whose  actions  have  outlived  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  recommended  themselves  so  far  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  become  leirning  to  know  the  least 
circumstance  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  great  in^ 
centive  to  see,  that  some  men  have  raised  them^ 
selves  so  highly  above  their  fellow* creatures,  that 
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the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are  spent  in  inquiries 
after  the  particular  actions  of  the  most  illustrious. 
Tru^  it  is,  that  without  this  impulse  to  fame  and 
reputation,  our  industry  would  stagnate,  and  that 
lively  desire  of  pleasmg  each  other  die  away.  This 
opinion  was  so  established  in  the  heathen  worlds 
that  their  sense  of  living  appeared  insipid,  except 
their  being  was  enlivened  with  a  consciousness  that 
they  were  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Upon  examining  the  proportion  of  men's  fame 
for  my  table  of  twelve,  I  thought  it  no  ill  way 
(since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  they 
were  to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous, 
without  regard  to  their  virtue)  to  ask  my  sister 
Jenny's  advice;  and  particularly  mentioned  to  her 
the  name  of  Aristotle.  She  immediately  told  me 
he  was  a  very  great  scholar,  and  that  she  had  read 
him  at  the  boarding-schooL  She  certainly  means 
a  trifle,  sold  by  the  hawkers,  called  "  Aristotle's 
Problems."  But  this  raised  a  great  scruple  in  me, 
whether  a  fame  increased  by  imposition  of  others 
is  to  be  added  to  his  account,  or  that  these  excre- 
scences, which  grow  out  of  his  real  reputation,  and 
give  encouragement  to  others  to  pass  things  under 
the  covert  of  his  name,  should  be  considered  in 
giving  him  his  seat  in  the -chamber?  ThFs  punc* 
tilio  is  referred  to  tiie  learned.  In  the  mean  time; 
so  ill-natured  are  mankind,  that  I  believe  I  have 
names  already  sent  me  sufficient  to  fill  up  my  liste 
for  the  dark  room,  and  every  one  is  apt  enough  ta 
send  in  their  accounts  of  ill  deservers.  This  male*  ^ 
tolence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  dislike  of~ 
virtue,  but  a  diabolical  fTwgii^ice  against  it,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  destroy  what  they  care  not 
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to  imitate.  Thtrt  you  se^  the  greatest  characters 
among  your  acquaintance,  ai*id  those  you  live  with^ 
are  traduced  by  all  belowihem  in  virtue,  who  never 
mention  them  but  with  an  exception.  However, 
I  believe  I  shall  not  give  the  world  much  trouble 
about  filling  my  tables  for  those  of  evil  fame;  for 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up  the  sharpers 
there  as  fast  as  I  caii  lay  hold  of  them. 

At  present,  I  am  employed  in  looking  over  the 
several  notices  which  I  have  received  of  their  man- 
ner of  dexterity,  and  the  way  at  dice  of  making  all 
rugg^  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art  of  securing 
a  die  has  lately  been  sent  me,  l)y  a  person  who  was 
of  the  fraternity,  but  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a 
finger;  by  \vliich  means  he  cannot  practise  that 
trick  as  he  used  to  do.  But  I  am  very  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are 
accomplices  with  the  Knights  of  Industry ;  for 
my  metaphorical  dogs  are  easily  enough  under- 
stood;  but  the  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has  so 
harsh  a  sound,  that  we  know  not  how  to  name  it. 
But  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are  female 
dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males,  and  make  advances 
to  young  fellows,  without  any  other  design  but 
coming  to  a  familiarity  with  their  purses.  I  have 
also  long  lists  of  persons  of  condition,  who  ar 
certainly  of  the  same  regimen  with  tlicse  banditti, 
and  instrumental  to  their  cheats  upon  uniiiscernina* 
men  of  their  own  rank.  These  'Si\i\  their  jrood  re^ 
putation  to  carry  on  the  impostures  ofothers,  wliose 
very  names  would  else  be  dcfi^ucc  enough  against 
falliug  into  their  hands.  .But,  for  the  honour  of 
our  nation,  these  shall  be  unmentioned;  provided 
we  hear  no  more  of  such  practices,  and  tliat  thev 

VOL.  vr.  K  e  .  "^Avx^ 
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shall  not  from  henceforward  suffer  the  society  of 
such  as  they  know  to  be  the  common  enemies  of 
order,  discipline,  and  virtue.  If  it  appear  that 
they  go  on  in  encouraging  them,  they  must  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  severest  rules 
of  history,  where  all  is  to  be  laid  before  the  world 
with  impartiality,  and  without  respect  to  per- 
•  sons,  , 

"  So  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.*' 


THE  TATLER,    N°  LXX. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  20,    1709- 

To  Isaac  Bickeustaff,  Esquire. 

SIR, 

J  READ  with  great  pleasure  in  the  Tatler  of 
Saturday  last,  the  conversation  upon  eloquence: 
permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the  great  Ro- 
man orator  observes  upon  this  subject;  Caput  enim 
arbitrabatur  oratoris^  (he  quotes  Menedemus,  an 
Athenian,)  ut  ipsis  apud  quos  agcrct  talis  qiialem 
ipse  optaret  vickretur ;  id  fieri  Titctt  dignitate. 
(Tull.  de  Oratore.)  It  is  the  first  rule  in  orator}^ 
that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would  per- 
suade others  to  be;  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.     I  believe  it  might 

be 
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be  of  great  service  to  let  our  public  orators  know, 
that  an  unnatural  gravity,  or  an  unbecoming  levity 
in  their  behaviour  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  very 
much  from  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  it.  Ex- 
cuse another  scrap  of  Latin;  it  is  from  one  of  the 
fathers;  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observation 
to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority  with  some;  Qui 
autem^docetit  tantiim,  nee  faciunt^  ipsi  praceptis 
suis  detrahunt  pondus :  quis  enim  obtemperet^  cum 
ipsi  p7'(jeceptores  doceant  non  obtemperare  ?  Those 
who  teach,  but  do  not  act  agreeably  to  the  in- 
structions they  give  to  others,  take  away  all  weight 
from  their  doctrine:  for  who  will  obey  the  pre- 
cepts they  inculcate,  if  they  themselves  teach  us 
by  their  practice  to  disobey  them  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Rosehat." 

P.S. — You  were  complaining  in  that  paper,  that 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  to 
speak :  a  very  great  defect  indeed  :  and  therefore 
I  shall  think  myself  a  well-deserver  of  the  church, 
in  recommending  all  the  dumb  clergy  to  the  fa- 
mous speaking  doctor  at  Kensington*.  This  in- 
genious gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those  of 

*  The  famous  speaking  doctor  at  Kensington,  \vas  James  Ford, 
who  professed  "  the  art  of  curing  stammering,  and  removing 
other  impediments  in  the  speech  ;"  and  "  taught  foreigners 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  laugua£«e."  His  advertise- 
ments occur  in  the  newspapers  of  17 10.  He  seems  to  have  been 
un  ingenious,  pains-taking,  useful  member  of  the  community. 
See  farther  ^particulars  of  him  in  the  Tatler,  Svo.  1806,  vol.  iii. 
p.  540,     N. 

E  e  2  ^ 
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a  bad  utterance,  has  placed  his  whole  study  in  the 
new  modelling  the  organs  of  voice ;  which  art  he 
has  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  able  even  to  make 
a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  He  lately  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  of 
^  which  I  was  informed  by  the  worthy  gentlemen 
then  present;  who  were  at  once  delighted  and 
amazed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulation  of  words, 
a  just  cadency  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wonderful 
pathos  in  its  pronunciation :  not  that  he  designs 
to  expatiate  in  this  practice ;  because  he  cannot^ 
as  he  says,  apprehend  what  use  it  may  be  of  to 
mankind,  whose  benefit  he  aims  at  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner :  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  will 
never  more  instruct  the  feathered  kind,  the  parrot 
having  been  his  last  scholar  in  that  way.  He  has 
a  wonderful  faculty  in  making  and  mending 
echoes :  and  this  he  will  perform  at  any  time  for 
the  use  of  the  solitary  in  the  country ;  being  a 
man  born  for  universal  good,  and  for  that  reason 
recommended  to  your  patronage  by, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 


THE 
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THE   TATLER,   N°  LXXI. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  22,   1709- 

EgQVlRX  BICKEESTAFFy 

FINDING  your  advice  and  censure  to  have  a 
good  effect,  I  desire  your  admonition  to  our  vicar 
and  schoolmaster,  who,  in  his  preaching  to  his 
auditors,  stl-etches  his  jaws  so  wide,  that,  instead 
of  instructing  youth,  it  rather  frightens  them : 
.likewise  in  reading  prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless 
loll,  that  people  are  justly  offended  at  his  irreve- 
vent  posture ;  besides  the  extraordinary  charge 
they  are  put  to  in  sending  their  children  to  dance, 
to  bring  them  off  of  those  ill  gestures.  Another 
evil  faculty  he  has,  in  making  the  bowling-green 
his  daily  residence,  instead  of  his  churcli,  where 
his  cupate  reads  prayers  every  day.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  fair,  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting ;  if  cold 
or  wet,  in  bed,  or  at  least  at  home,  tliough  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  church.  These,  out  of 
many  such  irregular  practices,  I  write  for  his  re- 
clamation :  but,  two  or  three  things  more  before 
I  conclude  ;  to  wit,  that  generally  when  his  cu- 
rate preaches  in  the  afternoon,  he  sleeps  sottini? 
in  the  desk  on  a  hassock.  With  all  this  he  is  so 
extremely  proud,  that  he  will  go  but  ouce  to  tlic 
sick,  except  they  return  his  visit. 


'\W\. 
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THE  TATLER,   N'' LXXIV.* 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  ^,    1709- 

Grecian  Cqffce-housey  Sept.  29. 

THIS  evening  I  thought  fit  to  notify  to  the 
literati  of  this  house,  and  by  that  means  to  all  the 
world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  October 
next  ensuing,  I  design  to  fix  my  first  table  of 
fame;  and  desire  that  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  twelve  most  famous  men  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  would  send  in 
their  lists,  or  name  anv  one  man  for  that  table, 
assigning  also  his  place  at  it,  before  that  time, 
upon  pain  of  having  such  his  man  of  fame  post- 
poned, or  placed  too  high,  for  ever.  I  shall  not, 
upon  any  application  whatever,  alter  the  place 
which  upon  that  day  1  shall  give  to  any  of  these 
worthies.  But,  whereas  there  are  many  who  take 
upon  them  to  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author, 
upon  secondhand,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should 
underwrite  his  reason  for  the  place  he  allots  his 
candidate. 

The  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  for  we 
arc  about  settling  the  greatest  point  that  ever  has 
been  debated  in  any  age;  and  I  shall  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  Let  every  man  who  votes,  con- 
sider, that  he  is  now  going  to  give  away  that,  for 
which  the  soldier  gave  up  his  rest,  his  pleasure, 

*  See  the  note  on  No.  LXXXI.  in  p.  424.    N, 

and 
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atid  his  life ;  the  scholar  resigned  his  whole  series 
of  thought,  his  midnight  repose,  and  his  morning 
slumbers.  In  a  word,  he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be 
judge  of  that  afterlife,  which  noble  spirits  prefer 
to  their  very  real  beings.  I  hope  I  shall  be  for- 
given therefore,  if  I  make  some  objections  against 
their  jury,  as  they  shall  occur  to  me.  The  whole 
of  the  number  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried,  are 
to  be  scholars.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  Aristotle 
will  be  put  up  by  all  of  that  class  of  men.  How- 
ever, in  behalf  of  others,  such  as  wear  the  livery 
of  Aristotlie,  the  two  famous  universities  are  called 
upon  on  this  occasion  :  but  I  except  the  men  of 
Queen's,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  in  Oxford, 
who  are  not  to  be  electors  *,  because  he  shall  not 
be  crowned  from  an  implicit  faith  in  his  writings, 
but  receive  his  honour  from  such  judges  as  shall 
allow  him  to  be  censured.  Upon  this  election,  as 
I  was  just  now*  going  to  say,  I  banish  all  who 
think,  and  speak  after  others,  to  concern  them- 
selves in  it.  For  which  reason,  all  illiterate  distant 
admirers  are  forbidden  to  corrupt  the  voices  by 
sending,  according  to  the  new  mode,  any  poor 
students  coals  and  candles  f  for  their  votes  in  be- 
half of  such  worthies  as  they  pretend  to  esteem. 
All  newswritcrs  are  also  excluded,  because  they 
consider  fame  as  it  is  a  report  which  gives  foun- 
dation to  the  filling  up  their  rhapsodies,  and  not 

*  The  members  of  these  three  colleges  were  obliged,  by  their 
statutes,  to  iceep  to  Aristotle  for  their  texts.     N. 

t  This  new  mode  of  bribery  hud  been  notoriously  practised, 
a  very  few  da^^s  before  the  publication  of  this  paper,  in  the 
election  of  sir  Benjamin  Green  as  alderman  of  the  ward  of 
C^upeiihithe.     N. 


^"S. 
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as  it  is  the  emanation  or  consequence  of  good  aad 
evil  actions.  These  arc  excepted  against  as  justly 
as  butchers  in  case  of  life  and  death :  theitr  f^ini- 
liarity  with  the  greatest  names  takes  off  the  delir 
cacy  of  their  regard,  as  deahng  in  blood  ipakei 
the  lanii  less  tender  of  spilling  it. 
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SATURDAY,  OCT.    15,    1709. 


H':c  manifs  obpatriam  pugnando  vu/nera  passi^ — — 
Qutquepii  rates,  it  P/i^bo  digna  locufi^ 
Inuntas  aut  qui  liiam  excaiutre  per  artcs^ 
Qiiique  sui  jiumurta  alios  feet  re  merendo. 

ViRG.  ^n.  vi.  66o, 

I  lore  Patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fightfng  tields?  were  proiiigal  of  blood; 
Were  Poets,  Morthy  their  inspiring  god, 
And  of  uiiblemibh'd  life,  make  their  abode: 
And  searching  Wits,  of  m(;rc  mochanick  parts. 
Who  gracM  their  ago  with  new  invented  arts: 
Those  who  to  worth  tlirir  bounty  did  extend  ; 
A;id  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  ccniraend. 

DllYDEX, 

From  my  oxen  apart jnenis,  October  14. 

THERE  arc   two  kinds  of  immortality  ;   that 
which  the  soul  really  enjoys  after  this  life,   and 

that 

*  I  am  awtire  that  much  ingenious  aigument  has  been  used  by 
mv  learned  coadjftttor^  (,Dt.  VlaLVdev"^  vu  his  notes  on  the  edition  of 

ihc 
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that  imaginary  existence,  by  which  men  live  in 
their  fame  and  reputation.  The  best  and  greatest 
actions,  lutve  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  these ;  but  my  design  is  to 
treat  only  of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed  to 
themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward  of 
their  labours.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  ex- 
cluded from  my  Tables  of  Fame,  alt  the  great 
founders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I 
am  now  going  to  speak  ;  for,  since  fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a  maa 
cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  theni  their  due 
proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  consideration  which 
made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my 
assistance;  to  many  of  whom  I  must  own  my  ob- 
ligations for  the  catalogues  of  illustrious  persona, 
which  they  have  sent  me  in  upon  this  occasion.  I 
yesterday  employed  the  whole  afternoon  in  com- 
paring them  with  each  other ;  which  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  my  imagination,  that 
they  broke  my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very 

the  Tatler,  IJSGy  vol.  iii.  p.  57'  to  deprive  Dr.  Swift  of  the  ho- 
iioijr  of  havii^g  written  this  and  the  preceding  paper.  As  they 
have,  however,  been  adopted  as  the  Dean's  in  every  preceding 
edition  of  his  works,  I  think  myself  justified  in  retaining  them. 
The  hints  for  letters  were  undoubtedly  his.  Steele,  in  a  letter  to 
Swift,  Oct.  8,  17^9>  («ec  vol.  x.  p>  100.)  says,  **  I  wonder  you 
do  not  write  sometimes  to  me.  Tiie  Tuwn  is  in  great  cxpectaiiiju 
from  Bickerstaff;  what  passed  at  the  election  tor  the  liJst  table 
being  to  be  published  this  day  sevennight.  1  have  not  &ccn  Ben 
Tooke  a  great  while,  but  long  to  usher  you  and  yours  into  the 
world,  &c."     N. 
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agreeable  vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  de- 
Scribe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  prodigious 
multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could  number. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain,  with 
its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure, 
that  no  creature  which  was  not  made  in  a  human 
figure  could  possibly  ascend  it.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceedingly  sweet  and 
harmonious,  that  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and 
delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  and 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me 
very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that 
innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine 
enough  to  hear  or  relish  this  niusick  with  plea- 
sure :  but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  look- 
ing round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive 
to  three  sirens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and 
Pleasure.  They  were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amid 
a  beautiful  variet\^  of  groves,  meadows,  and  ri- 
vulets, that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  moun- 
tain. While  the  base  and  grovelling  multitude 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages,  were  list- 
ening to  these  delusive  deities ;  those  of  a  more 
erect  aspect,  and  exalted  spirit,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bodies 
toward  the  mountain,  from  whence  they  heard 
the  sound,  which  still  grew  sweeter,  the  more  they 
listened  to  it. 

On 
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On  asndden  methought  this  select  band  sprang 
forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and 
follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  musick.     Every 
one  took  something  with  him,  that  he  thought 
might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.    Se- 
veral  had  their  SM'ords  drawn,  some  carried  rolls 
of  paper  in    their    hands,  some  had   compasses, 
otliers  quadrants,    others    telescopes,  and   others 
pencils  ;  some   had  laurels  on   their   heads,   and 
others   buskins  on  their  legs  :  in  short,  there  was 
scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanick  art,  or  li- 
beral science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion.  My  good  demon,  who  stood  at  my  right 
hand    during   the    course   of  this    whole  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glori- 
ous company,  told  me,   '*  he  highly  approved  that 
generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transix)rted  ; 
but  at  the  same,  time,  advised   me  to  coyer  my 
face  with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on 
the  ascent."      I    took  his  counsel,    without  in- 
quiring into  his  reasons.     The  whole  body  now 
broke  into   different  parties,  and  began  to  climb  v 
the  precipice  by    ten   thousand   different  paths. 
Several  got  into  little  alleys,  which  did  not  reach 
far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended  and  led  no  far- 
ther ;  and  I  observed,  that  most  of  the  artisans, 
which  considerably  diminished  our  number,  fell 
into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventur- 
ers behind  us,  who  thought  they  had  discovered 
by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so  very  intricate 
and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them 
a  little,  they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several 
turns  and  windings ;  and  though  they  were   as 
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active  as  any  in  their  motions,  they  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  ascent.  These,  as  my  guide  in* 
formed  me,  were  '*  men  of  subtle  tempers,  and 
puzzled  politicks,  who  would  supply  the  place  of 
real  wisdom,  with  cunning  and  artifice/'  Among 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  their  way,  there 
were  some,  that  by  one  false  step  fell  back* 
ward,  and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than 
they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced 
very  high,  and  observed  that  all  the  different 
paths,  which  ran  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads  ;  which  insensi- 
bly gathered  the  whole  mulitude  of  travellers  into 
two  great  bodies.  At  a  Httle  distance  from  the 
entrance  of  each  road,  there  istood  a  hideous 
phantom,  that  opposed  our  farther  passage. 
One  of  these  apparitions  had  his  right  hand 
filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the 
face  of  all  who  came  up  that  way  :  crowds  ran 
back  at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  cried  out 
Death.  The  spectre  that  guarded  the  other 
road,  was  Envy :  she  was  not  armed  with  wea- 
pons of  destruction,  like  the  former;  but  by 
dreadful  hissings,  noises  of  reproach,  and  a 
horrid  distracted  laughter,  she  appeared  more 
frightful  than  Death  itself;  insomuch  that  abun- 
dance of  our  company  were  discouraged  from 
passing  any  farther,  and  some  appeared  ashamed 
of  having  come  so  far.  As  for  myself,  I  must 
confess  my  heart  shrunk"  within  me  at  the  sight 
of  these  ghastly  appearances  :  but  on  a  sudden, 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  came  more  full  upon  us, 
so   that   we    felt   a    new   resolution   reviving  rn 

us; 
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us;  and  in  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew; 
the  terrours  before  us  seemed  to  vanish.     Most  of 
the  company,  who  had  swords  in   their  hands, 
marched   on   with   great    spirit,    and   an   air  of 
defiance,  up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by 
Death ;  while  others,  who  had  thought  and  con- 
templation in  their  looks,  went  forward,  in  a  more 
composed  manner,  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy^ 
The  way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and 
uniform,  and    was   so  delightful,    that   the   tra- 
vellers went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little  time 
arrived  at  the  *op  of  the  mountain.     They  here 
began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and. 
saw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of 
purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfaction 
on   their    past    toils ;  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly,  which^  showed  it- 
self in  everv  look  and  feature.     In   the  midst  of 
these  happy  fields  there  stood  a  palace  of  a  very 
glorious    structure:    it  had   four    great  folding 
doors,  that  faced  the  four  several  quarters  of  the 
world.    On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  god- 
dess of  the  mountain,  who  smiled  upon  her  vo- 
taries, and  sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had 
called  them  up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage 
to  her  palace.     They  had  now  formed  themselves 
into  several  divisions;  a  band  of  historians  taking 
their  stations  at  each  dpor,  according  to  the  per- 
sons whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

Oh  a  sudden,  the  trumpet  which  had, hitherto 
sounded  only  a  march,  or  point  of  .war,  now 
swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation*.; 
the  whole  fabrick  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.. 
The  first  that  stepped  forward  was  a  beautiful  and 
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blooming  hero,  and  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs 
round  me,  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  con^ 
dm  ted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.  The  person, 
wlio  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remark- 
able for  an  embroidered  garment,  who,  not  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  conducting 
him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of  this  false  guide 
was  Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and  Plutarch, 
who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  con- 
ducted him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed  him 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  My  good 
demon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony, 
conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of  this  room,  where  I 
might  perceive  all  that  passed,  without  beingseen 
myself.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming 
virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that  was 
blind.  Under  her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and 
on  her  head  a  garland.  Alexander,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  Homer,  stood  up  at  his  en- 
trance, and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The 
virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters 
that  attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smiled 
with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and  re- 
tired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  coming  forward  ;  and 
thouffh  most  of  the  historians  offered  their  service 
to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely 
but  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
greater  fi<^ire  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion. Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xeno- 
phon  on  his  left.     He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat 

^     down 
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down  by  him.  It  was  expected  that  Plato  would 
himself  have  taken  a  place  next  to  his  master  So- 
crates ;  but  on  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  great 
clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philo- 
sopher, with  some  rudenessj  but  great  strength 
of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table,  that  a  titla 
to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same  beau- 
tiful virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer,  brought 
in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and 
would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  modesty 
been  overcome  by  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat 
at  the  table.  His  guide  and  behaviour  made  me 
easily  conclude  it  w^as  Virgil.  Cicero  next  ap- 
peared, and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired  at 
the  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  introduce  him  ;  but 
not  finding  hirn  there,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  attendance  of  many  other  writers,  who  all, 
except  Sallust,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
office. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  his- 
torians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of 
tliem  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus 
conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much 
disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to 
the  board,  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among 
the  Roman  historians,  who  attempted,  says  he, 
to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment; 
and  perhaps  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  impartiality  of  this  gentleman,  pointing 
to  Pol}' bins,  who  was  the  only  person,    except 
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my  own  countrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct 
me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  scat,  and  Pompey 
entered  with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and 
preceded  by  several  historians.     Lucan  the  poet 
was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  observing  Homer 
and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  down 
himself,  had  not  the  latter  whispered  him,  that 
whatever  pretence  he  might  otherwise  have  had, 
he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming  in  as  one 
of  the  historians.    Lucan  was  so  exasperated  with 
the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self; and  was  heard  to  say,  that  since  he  could 
not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself^  he  would 
bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their 
whole  assembly  :  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.     That  great  man 
approached   the  company  with  such  an  air,  that 
showed  he  contemned  the  honour  which  he  laid 
a  claim  to.    Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Csesar 
was  vacant,  he  togk  possession  of  it,  and  spoke 
two  or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the  nature  of 
precedency,  which,    according   to    him,     "  con- 
sisted not  in  place,   but  in  intrinsick  merit;"  to 
which   he  added,    "  that  the  most  virtuous  man," 
wherever  he  was  seated,  was  always  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table."      Socrates,    who  had  a  great 
spirit  of  raillery  with  his  w  isdom,  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  a  virtue  which  took  so  little  pains  . 
to  make  itself  a<yreeablc.     Cicero   took  the  occa- 
sion  to  make  a  long  discourse  in   pi;aise  of  Cato, 
which  he  uttered  with  much  vcheriience.     Caesar 
answered  him  with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  tem- 
per; bat,    as  I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from 

then). 
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them,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what 
they  said.  But  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice, 
that  in  all  the  discourse  which  passed  at  the  table, 
a  word  or  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  contro- 
versy. 

After  a  short  pause  Augustus  appeared,  looking 
round  him,  with  a  serene  and  affable  countenance, 
upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  strove  among 
themselves  which  of  them  should  show  him  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Virgil 
rose  from  the  table  to  meet  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  an  acceptable  guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more 
such  to  the  learned,  than  the  military  worthies. 
The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance :  he  was  slow,  solemn,  and  silent 
in  his  behaviour,  and  wove  a  raiment  curiously 
wrought  \vhh  hieroglyphicks.  As  he  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  up  the 
skirts  df  it,'  and. discovered  a  golden  thigh.  So- 
crates, at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  **  against 
keepingi company  with  any  who  weie  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  ;"  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes 
the  Laertian  **  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  al- 
lotted for  fabulous  heroes  and  worthies  of  dubious 
existence/'  At  his  going  out,  he  told  them, 
*'  that  they*  did  not  know  whotxi  they  dismissed  : 
that  he  was  now  Pythagoras,  the  first  of  pliiloso- 
phers,  and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a  very 
brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy." — **  That  may  be 
very  true,"  said  Socrates  ;  **  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewise  been  a  very  great  harlot  in  your 
time."  .This  exclusion  made  way  for  Archimedes, 
who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  m^themati- 

voL,  VI.  F  f  cal 
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cal  figures  in  his  hand  ;  among  which  I  observed 
a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide,  for 
variety,  to  lead  me  to  the  fabulous  apartment, 
the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  gorgons,  chi- 
meras, and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emblema^- 
tical  figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill 
to  unriddle.  The  first  table  was  almost  full:  ^t 
the  ijpper  end  sat  Hercules  leaning  an  arm  wpon 
his  club;  on  his  ri«ht  hand  were  Achilla  and 
Ulysses,  and  between  them  ^neas ;  on  bis  left 
were  Hector,  Theseus,  and  Jason;-  the  lower  end 
had  Orpheus,  jEsop,  Phalaris,  and  Musaeivs..  The 
ushers  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  twelfth  man,,  when, 
metliought,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprize,  I  heard 
some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac 
Bickerstaflf:  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received 
it  with  disdain  ;  and  said,  *'  if  they  must  have  a: 
British  worthy,  they  would  have  Robin  Hpod/'v 

While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  th^ 
Was  done  me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  i^ 
competitor,  1  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of 
Mons.  I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled 
at  being  thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any 
other  occasion ;  but  thought  it  aii.  agreeable 
change,  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to 
the  most  famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.* 

*  Tliis  mimber  of  the  Tatler,  with  the  oniissibti  of  the  final 
piimgraph,  relative  tp  the  taking  of  Mons,  is  printeil  in  Addison'f 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  18*2,  4to. ;  with  a  note  saying,  "^This  last  para- 
graph was  written  by  sir  R.  Steele/'     N. 

.     THE 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  28,    1710. 

From  my  vwn  apartment^  September  ^T, 

THE  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters, 
which  I  had  overlooked ;  but  it  opens  to  me  a 
very  busy  scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care 
and  application  to  amend  errors,  which  are  be- 
come so  universal.  The  affectation  of  politeness 
is  exposed  in  this  expistle  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  discernment;  so  that,  whatever  discourses 
I  may  fall  into  hereafter  upon  the  subject  the 
writer  treats  of.  I  shall  at  present  lay  the  matter 
before  the  world  without  the  least  alteration  from- 
the  words  of  my  correspondent  *. 

,  **  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

"  SIR, 

"  There  are  so^me  abuses  among  us  of  great  con- 
sequence, the  reformation  of  which  is  properly  your- 
province;  although,  as  far  as  I  have  been  conver- 

*  "  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  BickerstafF,  Let  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  smoak  it  if  he  can."  Journal  to  Stella,  Sept.  23,  1710. 
-^**  I  made  a  Tatler  since  I  came;  guess  which  it  is,  and  whether 
the  bishop  of  Clogher  smoaks  it."  Ibid.  Sept.  29. — **  Have  you 
9mQak*d  the  Tatler  that  I  writ  ?  It  is  much  liked  here,  and  I  think 
it  a  fine  one."    Ibid.  Oct.  1.     N. 

?f2  V^\wX 
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sant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  considered 
them.     These  are,   the  deplorable  ignorance  that 
for  some  years  had  reigned  among  our  English 
writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our  taste,  and  the 
cdntinual  corruption  of  our  style.     I  say  nothing 
here  of  those  who  handle  particular  sciences,  divi- 
nity,  law,  physick,  and  the  Hke;  I  mean  the  tra- 
ders in  history,  and  politicks,  and  the  belles  lettres, 
together  with  those  by  whom  books  are  not  trans- 
lated, but  (as  the  common  expressions  are)  done 
out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other  languages,  and  made 
English.    I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,  that,  until 
of  late  years,  a  Griib-street  book  was  always  bound 
in  sheepskin,  with  suitable  print  and  paper,  the 
price  never  above  a  shilling,  and  taken  off  wholly 
b}^  common  tradesmen  or  country  pedlars ;  but 
now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  all 
places;  they  are  handed  about  from  lapfuls  in 
every  coffeehouse  to  persons  of  quality ;  are  shoMni 
in  Westminster-hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests ; 
you  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal  paper,  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated  accordingly.     I 
would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue  of 
English  books,  published  within  the  compass  of 
seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first  hand  would 
cost  you  a  hundred  pounds,  wherein  you  iJhall  not 
be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of  common  gram- 
mar, or  common  sense. 

*'  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  taste, 
have  produced  a  third,  I  mean  the  continual  cor- 
ruption of  our  English  tongue  *,  which,  without 

*  Jn  one  of  his  letters  to  Slella,  Swift  desires  to  know,  whedier 

the  English  was  a  language  or  a  tongue.     N. 

some 
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some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  false 
refinements  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  has  been 
improved  in  the  foregoing  hundred.  And  this  is 
Avhat  I  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the 
former  evils  to  your  animadversion. 

"  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of 
writing,  upon  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks*, 
'  It  is  in  these  terms : 

*'  I.cou'dn't  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all  about 
town. — /tho't  to  ha'  come  down  myself^  and  then 
I'd  ha'  bro't  'urn ;  but  ha'nt  don't,  and  I  believe  I 
can't  do' t,  thafs  pozz. — 'Yom'\  begins  to  g'imself 
airs^  because  he's  going  with  the  plenipo's. — ^Tis 
said  the  French  king  will  bamboozle  us  agen, 
which  causes  many  speculations.  The  Jacks,  and 
others  of  that  kidney,  are  verry  uppish  and  alert 
upon't,  as  you  may  see  by  their  phizz's. — Will  Ha- 
zard has  got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  of 
five  hundfd  pounds  tho'  he  understands  play  very 
wellf  nobody  better.  He  has  promis't  me  upon 
rep  to  leave  off  play ;  but  you  know  'tis  a  weakness 
he's  too  apt  to  give  into,  tho'  he  has  as  much  zvit 
as  any  man,  nobody  more  .\  he  has  lain  incog  ever 
since. — The  mohb's  very  quiet  with  us  now. — /  be- 
Here  you  tho't  /  banter'd  you  in  my  last  like  a 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  so 
justly  thrown  by  our  author  on  barbarous  contractiont,  he  con- 
stantly fell  into  that  error  in  his  private. letters  to  Stella.    N. 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  is  here  alluded  to.     N. 
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country   put. — /  shan't   leave  town  this  months 

&c."  ' 

"  This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor  is 
it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle:  you  may 
gather  every  flower  of  it,  with  a  thousand  more  of 
equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
single  papers,  offered  us  every  day  in  then  coffee- 
houses.   And  these  are  the  beauties  introduced  to 
supply  the  want  of  wit,  sense,  humour,  and  learn- 
ing, which  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  qualifica- 
tions for  a  writer.   If  a  man  of  wit,  who  died  forty 
years  ago,  were  to  rise  from  the  gr^ve  on  purpose, 
how  would  he  be  able  to  read  this  letter?  and 
after  he  had  gone  through  that  difficulty,  how 
would  he  be  able  to  understand  it  ?    The  first 
thing  that  strikes  your  eye,   is  the  breaks  at  the 
end  of  almost  every  sentence ;  of  which  I  know 
not  the  use,  only  that  it  is  a  refinement,  and  very 
frequently  practised.     Then  you  will  observe  the 
abbreviations  and  elisions,    by  which  consonants 
of  most  obdurate  sounds  are  joined  together  with- 
out one  softening  vowel  to  intervene:  and  all  this 
only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
altogether  of  the  Gothick  strain,  and  of  a  natural 
tendency  towards  relapsing  into  barbarity,  which 
delights  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of  mute  con- 
sonants, as  it  is  observable  in  all  the  Northern  lan- 
guages.   And  this  is  still  more  visible  in  the  next 
refinement,  which  consists  in  pronouncing  the  first 
syllable  in  a  word  that  has  many,  and  dismissing 
tlie  rest;  such  2ls  phizZy  hippSj  mobbj  pozz,  rcp^  and 

many 
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many  more;  when  we  are  already  overloaded  with 
monosyllables,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  lan- 
guage.    Thus  we  cranv  one  syllable,  and  cut  off 
the  rest ;  as  the  owl  fattened  her  mice  after  she 
had  bit  off  their  legs,  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning away;  and  if  ours  be  the  same  reason  for 
maiming  words,  it  will  certainly  answer  the  end; 
for  I  am  sure  no  other  nation  will  desire  to  borrow 
them.     Some  words  are  hitherto  but  fairly  split, 
and  therefore  only  in  their  way  to  perfection,  as 
incog  and  plenipo ;  but  in  a  short  time,   it  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  will  be  farther  docked  to  inc  and 
plen.     This  reflection  has  made  me  of  late  years 
very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which  I  believe  would 
save  the  lives  of  many  brave  words  as  well  as  men. 
The  war  has  introduced   abundance  of  polysyl- 
lables, which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more 
campaigns.  Speculations,  operations^  preliminaries^ 
ambassadors^  palisadoes,  communications^  circum- 
^allations,  battalions,  as  numerous  as  they  are,  if. 
they  attack  us  too  frequently  in  our  coffeehouses, 
we  shall  certainly  put  them  to  flight,  and  cut  off 
the  rear. 

*^  The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter 
I  send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain  words 
invented  by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter, 
bamboozle,  country  put,  and  kidney,  as  it  is  there 
applied  ;  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for 
the  vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it.  I 
have  done  my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop 
the  progress  of  mob  and  banter,  but  have  been 
plainly  born  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by 
those  who  promised  to  assist  me. 

"  In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice  of 

certaitj. 
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I 

certain  choice  phrases  scattered  through  the  let- 
ter ;  some  of-  them  tolerable  enough,  till  they  were 
worn  to  rags  by  servile  iuiitators.  You.  might 
easily  find  them,  although  they  were  not  in  a 
different  print,  and  therctbre  1  need  not  disturb 
them. 

**  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style, 
which  you  ought  to  correct :  first,  by  arguments 
and  fair  means  ;  but  if  those  fail,  I  think  you  are 
to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  censor,  and  by 
an  annual  inde.v  cxpurgatoinus  expunge  all  words 
and  phrases  that  are  offornsive  to  good  sense,  and 
condemn  those   barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels 
and   syllables-     In  this  last,  point  the  usual  pre- 
tence is,  that  they  spell  as  they  speak:  a  noble 
standard  for  language !  to  depend  upon  the  ca- 
price of  every  coxcomb,  who,  because  words  are 
the  clothing  of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out,  and, 
shapes    them   as  he   pleases,  and  changes  them 
oftener  than  Jiis  dress.     I  believe  all  reasonable 
people  would  be  content,  that  such  refiners  were 
more  sparing  of  their  words,  and  liberal  in  their 
syllables.     On   this  head  I    should   be  glad  you 
would  bestow  some  advice  upon  several  young 
readers  in  our  churches,  who,  coming  up  from  the 
univerj»ity  fcdl  fraught   with    admiration   of   our 
town    politeness,  will  needs  correct  the  style  of 
our  praycrbooks.    In  reading  the  absolution,  they 
are  very  careful  to  say  ^'  Pardons  and  absolves;"* 
and  in  tl^e  prayer  for  the  royal  family  it  must  be 
endueum^  enrich^um,   prosper^um^   and  bring^umj 
then  in  their  sermons  they  use  all   the  modern 
terms  of  art,  shafn,  bauteVy  mob,  bubble,  bully,  cut^ 
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tingf  shuffHjig^  and  palming  ;  all  wlii'ch,  and  many 
more  of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard  them 
often  in  the  pulpit  froqi  spme  young  sophisters, 
so  I  have  read  them  in  some  of  tliose  sermons  that 
have  made  a  great  noise  of  late.  The  design,  it 
seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the  town, 
understand  men  and  manners,  and  have  not  been 
poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

*'  I  shoqid  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things  in 
human  hfe ;  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed 
at  in  their  building  and  dress  (simplex  munditiis) 
as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit.    It  is  manifest 
that  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  theatre, 
are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  language ;  and, 
i^s  I  could  prove  by  many  hundred  instances,  have 
been  so  in  ours.     The  writings  of  Hooker,  who 
was   a  country  clergyman,  and   of  Parsons   the 
Jesuit,  both  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are 
in  a  style,  that,  with  very  few  allowances,  would 
not  offend  any  present  reader ;  much  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  than  those  of  sir  Henry  Wotton, 
sir  Robert  Naunton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  histo- 
rian, and  several  others  who  writ  later;  but  being 
men  of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then 
in  fashion,  they  are  often  either  not  to  be  under- 
stood, or  a|>pear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

'^  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils 
I  have  not  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear,  already 

taken 
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taken  up  most  of  your  paper:  besides,  I  think  it  is 
odr  dfficc  only  to  represent  abuses,  and  yours  to 
redress  them.     I  am,  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

Yours,  ftc.** 


THE  TATLER,  N^  CCLVIII. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  S,    1710  *• 
Sir,  Nov.  22,  1710. 

DINING  yesterday  with  Mr.  South-British  and 
Mr.  IVilliam  North- Briton^  two  gentlemen,  who, 
before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  kno>ni  by 
the  names  of  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  JVilliam  Scott: 
among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who 
in  her  time,  I  believe,  may  have  been  a  North 
British  warmingpan,  brought  us  up   a  dish  of 
North  £nVi,y/i  collops.     We  liked  our  entertain- 
ment very  well ;  only  we  observed  the  tablecloth, 

*  "  Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impudentest  thing  in  the 
world  :  he  said  something  in  aXatler,  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
word  Great  Britain,  and  not  England,  in  common  conversation, 
^as,    *  the  finest  lady  in  Great  Britain/  &c.     Upon  this,  Rowe, 
Prior,  and  I,  sent  him  a  letter,  turning  this  into  ridicule.     He  has 
to-d«iy  printed  the  letter,  and  signed  it  J.  S.  M.  P.  and  N.  R.  the 
first  ItJiters  of  all  our  names."  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  2, 1710,— • 
The  Dean  observes,    in   another  place,  "  The  modern  phrase 
*  Great  Britain'  is  only  to  distinguish  it  from  Little  Britain,  where 
old  clothes  and  old  books  are  to  be  bought  and  sold/^   Letter  to 
a?derman  Barber,  Aug.  8,  1738.     N. 

beini( 
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being  not  so  fine  as  we  could  have  wished,  was 
North  British  cloth.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  we 
were  disturbed  all  dinner  time  by  the  noise  of  the 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  paved  court  at 
North  British  hoppers;  so  we  paid  our  North 
Briton  sooner  than  we  designed,  and  took  coach 
to  North  Britain  yard,  about  which  place, most  of 
us  live.  We  had  indeed  gone  afoot;  onl}^  we  were 
under  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  North  British 
mist  should  wet  a  South  British  man  to  the  skin. — 
We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style,  settled  by 
you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.  You  will  please 
to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

J.  S.  M.  P.  N.  R. 


THE  TATLER,  N°  I.  * 

**  Quis  ergo  sum  saltem^  si  non  sum  Sosia  f  Te  interrogo*^ 

Plaut.  Amputtruo. 

SATURDAY,   JANUARY   13,   1710- 11. f 

IT  is  impossible  perhaps  for  the  best  and  wisest 
among  us,  to  keep  so  constant  a  guard  upon  our 

temper, 

*  This  and  the  four  following  Tatlcr«  arc  not  in  the  volumci 
published  by  sir  Richartl  Sitele;  bin  are  taken  from  the  one  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  WiiiianiHainson,  ot  vho;^!  sievol.  x.  p.  282.  N. 

t  Jan.  2,  1710^11,  Dr.  SwiiUeils  biclla,  "Steele's last Ta tier 
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temper,  but  that  we  may  at  one  time  or  other  lie 
open  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  such  incidents 
as  we  cannot  foresee.  With  sentiments  of  this 
kind  I  came  home  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  much 
fatigued  with  a  long  and  sudden  journey  from  the 
country,  and  full  of  the  ungrateful  occasion  of  it. 
It  was  natural  for  me  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  my  pen  and  ink  ;  but  before  I  would  offer  to 
make  use  of  them,  I  resolved  deliberately  to  tell 
over  a  hundred,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of 
that  sum,  I  found  it  more  advisable  to  defer  draw- 
ing up  my  intended  remonstrance,  till  I  had  slept 
soundly  on  my  resentments.  Without  any  other 
preface  than  this,  I  shall  give  the  world  a  fair  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  I  have  lately  met  with, 
and  leave  them  to  judge  whether  the  uneasiness  I 
have  suflfercd  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  I 

came  out  to-day.  You  will  see  it  before  this  comes  to  you,  and 
how  he  takes  leave  of  the  world.  He  never  told  so  much  as  Mr. 
Addison  of  it,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
it  was  time;  for  he  grew  cruel  dull,  and  dry.  To  my  knowledge, 
lie  had  several  good  hints  to  go  upon-;  but  he  was  so  lazy,  and 
wt'jiTy  of  the  work,  that  he  would  not  improve  them." — Jan.  11, 
he  adds,  "  I  am  setting  up  a  new  Tatler :  little  Harrison  whom  1 
have  mentioned  to  you.  Others  have  put  him  on  it,  and  I  en- 
courage him ;  and  he  was  with  mc  this  morning  and  evening, 
showing  me  his  fifst,  which  comes. out  on  Saturday,  I  doubt  he 
will  not  succeed,  for  I  do  not  much  approve  his  manner  ;  but  the 
scheme  is  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John's  and  mine,  and  would  have 
done  Well  enough  in  good  hands.  I  recoiiimendcd  him  to  a  printer,' 
whom  I  sent  for,  and  settled  the  matter  between  them  this  even- 
ing. IJurrison  has  just  left  me;  and  I  am  tired  with  correcting 
his  trash." — In  this  number  the  judicious  reader  will  readily  re- 
cognise the  letter  of  Humphry  WagstafF;  and  though  the  whole 
paper  may  not  be  the  production  of  our  author,  he  at  least  adopted 
it  by  his  corrections.. 

have 
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have  generally  pretended  to.  About  three  weeks 
ifeince,  I  received  an  invitation  from  a  kinsman  iti 
Staffordshire,  to  spend  my  Christmas  in  those 
parts.  Upon  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Morj)hew,  1  put 
as  many  papers  into  his  hands  as  would  serve  till 
my  return,  and  charged  him  at  jiarting,  to  be  very 
punctual  with  the  town.  In  what  manner  he  and 
Mr.  Lillie  have  been  tampered  with  since,  I  can- 
tiot  say ;  they  have  given  me  my  revenge,  if  I  de- 
sired any,  by  allowing  their  names  to  an  idle  paper, 
that  in  all  human  probability  cannot  live  a  fort- 
night to  an  end. 

Myself,  and  the  family  I  was  with,  were  in  the 
midst  of  gaiety,  and  a  plentiful  entertaintnentp 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Jenny^ 
who,  after  mentioning  some  httle  affairs  I  had 
entrusted  to  her,  goes  on  thus  :  "  The  enclosed, 
I  believe,  will  give  you  some  surprise,  as  it  has 
already  astonished  every  body  here :  who  Mr, 
Steele  is,  that  subscribes  it,  I  do  not  know,  any 
more  than  I  can  comprehend  what  could  induce 
him  to  it.  Morphew  and  Lillie,  I  am  told,  are 
both  in  the  secret.  I  shall  not  presume  to  in- 
struct you,  but  hope  you  will  use  some  means  to 
disappoint  the  ill  nature  of  those  who  are  taking 
pains  to  deprive  the  world  of  one  of  its'most  rea- 
sonable entertainments.     I  am,  &c." 

I  am  to  thank  my  sister  for  her  compliment; 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  easily  be  dis- 
couraged from  my  former  undertaking.  In  pur- 
suance of  it,  I  was  obliged  upon  this  notice  to 
take  places  in  the  coach  for  myself  and  my  maid 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  lest  I  shduld,  in  a 
short  time,    be  rallied  out  of  my  existence,  as 
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some  people  will  needs  fancy  Mr.  Partridge  has 
been,  and  the  real  Isaac  BickerstafF  have  passed 
for  a  creature  of  Mr.  Steele's  imagination.  This 
illusion  might  have  hoped  for  some  tolerable  suc- 
cess, if  I  had  not  more  than  once  produced  my 
person  in  a  crowded  theatre ;  and  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Steele,  if  I  am  not  misinformed  in  the 
gentleman,  would  hardly  think  it  an  advantage 
to  own,  though  I  should  throw  him  in  all  the 
little  honour  I  have  gained  by  my  Lucubrations. 
I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  understand  plea- 
santry as  well  as  other  men,  and  can  (in  the  usual 
phrase)  take  a  jest  without  being  angry ;  but  I 
appeal  to  the  world,  whether  the  gentleman  has 
not  carried  it  too  far,  and  whether  he  ought  not 
to  make  a  publick  recantation,  if  the  credulity 
of  some  unthinking  people  should  force  me  to  in- 
sist upon  it.  The  following  letter  is  just  come  to 
hand^  and  I  think  it  not  improper  to  be  inserted 
in  this  paper.  ^ 

**  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

*'  Sir,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  arc 
come  to  town ;  for  in  your  absence  we  were  all 
mightily  surprised  with  an  unaccountable  paper, 
signed  Richard  Steele,  who  is  esteemed  by  those 
that  know  him,  to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  honour ; 
and  therefore  we  took  it  either  to  be  a  counterfeit, 
or  perfect  christmas  frolick  of  that  ingenious  gen-^ 
tleman.  But  then,  your  paper  ceasing  immedi**, 
ately  after,  we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think :  if 
you  were  weary  of  the  work  you  had  so  long  car- 
ried on,  and  had  given  this  Mr.  Steele  orders  to 
signify  so  the  publick,  he  should  have  said  it  ia 

p)ai9 
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plain  terms ;  but  as  that  paper  is  worded,  one 
would  be  apt  to  judge,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
persuade  the  town  that  there  was  some  analogy 
between  Isaac  Bickers taff  and  him.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  secret  in  this  which  I  cannot  enter 
into  :  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  over  your  labours  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  when  you  cannot  but  know 
how  many  subjects  are  yet  unexhausted,  and  how 
many  others,  as  being  less  obvious,  are  wholly  un- 
touched. I  dare  promise,  not  only  for  myself, 
but  many  other  abler  friends,  that  we  shall  still 
continue  to  furnish  you  with  hints  on  all  proper 
occasions,  which  is  all  your  genius  requires.  I 
think,  by  the  way,  you  cannot  in  honour  have 
any  more  to  do  with  Morphew  and  Lillie,  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  assurance, 
and  transgressed  the  very  letter  of  the  proverb, 
by  endeavouring  to  cheat  you  of  your  christiaa 
and  surname  too.  Wishing  you,  sir,  long  ta  live 
for  our  instruction  and  diversion,  •  and  to  the  de- 
feating of  all  impostors,  I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
and  affectionate  kinsman, 

Humphry  Wagstaff*.* 

*  "  To-day  little  Harrison's  new  Tatler  came  out ;  there  is 
not  much  in  it,  but  I  hope  he  will  mend.  You  must  understand 
that,  upon  Steele's  leaving  off,  there  w^ere  two  or  three  scrub 
Tatlcrs  came  out,  and  one  of  them  holds  on  still,  and  to  day  it 
advertised  against  Harrison's;  and  so  there  must  be  disputes 
wrhich  arc  genuine,  like  the  straps  for  razors/'  Journal  to  Stella, 
Jan.  13,  1710-11.     N. 
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"  Alios  viri  revtrentia^  vultusqut  ad  contlnenduiA  populum  n/tire  /of- 
matus :  alios  etianiy  qidbus  ipse  intere^se  nan  potuit^  vis  scribatdi 
tameriy  ^c.  magni  noniinis  auloritas  pervicere," 

TuLL.  Epist. 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY   l6,    1710-11. 

i 

I  REMEMBER  Mcnagc  tclls  a  story  of  monsieur 
Racan,  who  had  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to 
meet  a  certain  lady  of  great  wit  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  in  order  to  make  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them.  *^  Two  of  Racan's  friends,  who  had 
heard  of  the  appointment,  resolved  .to  play  him  a 
trick.  The  first  went  to  the  lady  two  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  said  his  name  was  Racan,  and 
talked  with  her  an  hour ;  they  were  both  mightily 
pleased,  began  a  great  friendship,  and  parted 
with  much  satisfaction.  A  few  minutes  after 
comes  the  second,  and  sends  up  the  same  name; 
the  lady  wonders  at  the  meaning,  and  tells  him 
Mr.  Racan  had  just  left  her.  The  gentleman  says, 
it  was  some  rascally  impostor,  and  that  he  had 
been  frequently  used  in  that  manner.  The  lady 
is  convinced,  and  they  laugh  at  the  oddness  of 
the  adventure.     She  now  calls  to  mind  several 

*  "  I  have  given  Harrison  hints  for  another  Taller  to-morrow." 
Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  15,  171O-H.     N» 

passages 
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passages  which  confirm  her  that  the  former  was  a 
cheat  He  appoints  a  second  meeting,  and  takes 
his  leave.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  the  true 
Racin  cpmes  to  the  door,  and  desires,  under 
that  name,  to  sec  tlie  lady.  She  was  out  of  all 
patience,  sends  for  him  up,  ro-tes  him  for  an  im- 
postor, and  after  a  thousand  injuries,  flings  a 
slipper  at  his  head.  It  was  impossible  to  pacify 
or  disabuse  her ;  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  time,  and  the  intervention 
of  friends,  that  they  could  come  to  an  eclaircis- 
sement.."  This,  as  I  take  it,  is  exactly  the  case 
with  Mr.  Steele,  the  pretended  Tatler  from 
Morpbew,  and  myself,  only  (I  presume)  the 
world  will  be  sooner  undeceived  than  the  lady  in 
Menage.  The  very  day  my  last  paper  came  out, 
my  printer  brought  me  another  of  the  same  date, 
called  the  Tatler,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  esq.  and, 
which  was  still  more  pleasant,  with  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  end,  calling  me  the  Female  Tatler: 
it  is  not  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  name,  but  now 
they  must  impose  a  sex  on  me,  when  my  years 
have  long  since  determined  me  to  be  of  none  at 
all.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  in  the  ope- 
ration, that  they  wouUl  renew  my  age,  and  th« 
I  will  heartily  forgive  them  all  the  rest.  In  the 
mean  time,  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  suffered 
from  the  little  mahce  of  these  men,  and  my  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  the  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  same  occasion  will  fairly  balance 
the  account.  On  the  one  hand  I  have  been  highly 
delighted  to  see  my  name  and  character  assumed 
by  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  to  ob- 

VOL.   \u  G   g  ^^\N^ 
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serve  the  good  taste  of  the  town,  in  distinguishing 
and  exploding  them  through  every  disguise,  and 
sacrificing  their  trifles  to  the  supposed  manes  of 
Isaac  BickerstafF,  esquire.  But  the  greatest  merit 
of  my  journey  into  Staffordshire  is,  that  it  has 
opened  to  nie  a  new  fund  of  unreproved  follies 
and  errours,  that  have  hitherto  lain  out  of  my  view, 
and,  by  their  situation,  escaped  my  censure :  for, 
as  I  have  lived  generally  in  town,  the  images  I 
had  of  the  country  were  such  only  as  ray  senses 
received  very  early,  and  my  memory  has  since 
preserved  with  all  the  advantages  they  first  ap- 
peared in. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  thought  our  parish  church 
the  noblest  structure  in  England,  and  the  esquire's 
place  house,  as  we  called  it,  a  most  magnificent 
palace.  I  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  almshouse 
in  the  churchyard,  and  of  a  bridge  over  tlie  brook 
that  parts  our  parish  from  the  next.  It  was,  the 
\oiV;inon  vogue  of  our  school,  that  the  master  was 
the  best  scholar  in  Europe,  and  the  usher  the  se- 
cond. Not  happening  to  correct  these  notions  by 
comparing  them  with  wliat  I  saw  when  I  came 
into  the  world ;  upon  returning  back,  I  began  to 
resume  my  former  imaginations,  and  expected  all 
things  shoiiUl  appear  in  the  same  view  as  I  left 
them  when  I  Nvas  a  boy:  but  to  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, I  found  them  wonderfully  shrunk,  and 
kssened  almost  out  of  my  knowledge.  I  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  tribes  painted  on  the  church 
walls,  which  I  once  so  much  admired,  and  on  the 
carved  chimneypiece  in  the  esquire's  liall.  I  found 
my  old  master  to  be  a  poor  ignorant  pedant;  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  scene  to  be  extremely  changed 

for 
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for  the  worse.    This  I  could  fiot  help  mentioning, 
because  though  it  be  of  no  consequence  in  itself, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  most  prejudices  are  contracted 
and  retained  by  this  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  hardly  shook 
off;  and  which  we  only  think  true,  because  we 
were  made  to  believe  so  before  we  were  capable 
to  distinsruish  between  truth  and  falsehood.     But 
there  was  one  prepossession,  which  I  confess  to 
have  parted  with,  much  to  my  regret:  I  mean  the 
opinion  of  that  native  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  in* 
herent  in  country  people.    I  soon  observed  it  was 
with  them  and  us,   as  they  say  of  animals ;   that 
every  species  at  land  has  one  to  resemble  it  at  sea; 
for  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  every  vice  and  folly  that  one  meets  with  in  the 
more  known  world,  though  shooting  up  in  diffe- 
rent forms.    I  took  a  fancy,  out  of  the  several  in- 
habitants round  to  furnish  the  camp,  the  bar,  and 
the  Exchange,  and  some  certain  chocolate  and  cof- 
feehouses, with  exact  parallels  to  what,  in  many 
instances,   they  already  produce.      There  was  a 
drunken  quarrelsome  smith*,  whom  I  haveahun- 
dred  times  fancied  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons.   A  weaver,  within  two  doors  of  my  kins- 
man,    was    perpetually   setting    neighbours    to- 
gether by  the  ears.     I  lamented  to  see  how  his 
talents  were  misplaced,  and  imagined  Avhat  a  figure 
he  might  make  in  Westminster-hall.     Goodman 

•  "  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood — "  as  it  is 
happily  expressed  in  Mr.  Gray's  fine  elegy  ;  to  whom  this  Taller 
jnay  possibly  have  suggested  a  hint.     N. 

Cr  g  2  Q,\^TJ^ 
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Crop,  of  ComptoQ  farm,  wants  nothiQ^  but  a  plum 
and  a  gold  chain,  to  qualify  him  for  the  goverii- 
tn«iit  of  the  city.  My  kinsmaa's  stableboy  was  a 
gibing  companion,  that  would  always  have  hU 
jest.  He  would  often  put  cowitch  in  the  maid's 
bed,  pull  stools  from  under  folks,  and  lay  a  coal 
upon  their  shoes  when  they  were  asleep.  He  was 
at  last  turned  off  for  some  notable  piece  of  roguery; 
and,  when  I  came  away,  was  loitering  among  the 
alehouses.  Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  a  prodigious 
wit  would  this  have  been  with  us !  I  could  h^ve 
matched  all  the  sharpers  between  St.  James's  and 
Covent  Garden,  with  a  notable  fellow  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (since  hanged  for  picking  pockets 
at  fairs),  could  he  have  had  the  advantages  of 
their  education.  So  nearly  are  the  corruptions  of 
the  country  allied  to  those  of  the  ^  town,  with  no 
fiirtfaer  diffeirence  than  what  is  made  by  another 
turn  of  thought  and  method  of  living ! 


THE  TATLER,  N*  V. 
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SATURDAY,  JANVARY  27,  1710-11. 

AMONG  other  services  I  have  met  with  from 

^ome  criticks,  the  cruellest  for  an  old  man  is)  that 

they 
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Ibey  wiU  not  kt  me  be  at  quiet  in  my  bed/  but 
pursue  me  to  my  very  dreams.  I  must  not  dreara 
but  when  they  please,  nor  upon  long  continued 
IttbjectSy  however  visionary  in  their  owa  natures, 
because  there  is  a  manifest  moral  quite  through 
them,  which  to  produce  as  a  dream  is  improbable 
and  unnatural.  The  pain  I  might  have  had  from 
this  objection,  is  prevented,  by  considering  they 
have  missed  another,  against  which  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.  They  might  have 
JKsked  me  whether  the  dreams  I  publish  can  pro- 
perly be  called  lucubrations,  which  is  the  name  I 
have  given  to  all  my  papers,  whether  in  volumes 
or  half  sheets :  bo  manifest  a  contradiction  iH  ter- 
9ninis^  that  I  wonder  no  sopbister  ever  thought  of 
it  But  the  other  is  a  cavil  I  remember,  when  I 
vas  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  dreamed  out  the 
whole  passages  of  a  day ;  that  I  rode  a  journey, 
baited,  supped,  went  to  bed,  and  rose  next  morn- 
ing :  and  I  have  known  young  ladies,  who  could 
dream  a  whole  contexture  of  adventures  in  one 
night,  large  enough  to  make  a  novel.  In  youth 
the  imagination  is  strong,  not  mixed  with  cares^ 
nor  tinged  with  those  passions  that  most  disturb 
and  confound  it :  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and 
many  others.  Now,  as  old  men  are  said  to  grow 
children  again,  so,  in  this  article  of  dreaming,  I 
am  returned  to  my  childhood.  My  imagination 
is  at  full  ease,  without  care,  avarice,  or  ambition 
to  clog  it ;  by  which,  among  many  others,  I  have 
this  advantage  of  doubling  the  small  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  living  four  and  twenty  hours  in  the 
day.  However,  the  dream  I  am  now  going  to 
relate,  is  as  wild  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and 

adapted 
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adapted  to  please  tliese  refiners  upon  sleep,  with- 
out any  moral  that  I  can  discover. 

"  It  happened,  that  my  maid  left  on  the  table 
in  my  bedchamber  one  of  her  storybooks  (as  she 
calls  them)  which  I  took  up,   and  found  full  of 
strange  impertinence,  fitted  to  her  taste  and  con-? 
dition;  of  poor  servants  who  came  to   be  ladies, 
and    serving    men   of  low  degree  who   married 
king's    daughters.     Among   other  things,  I  met 
this  sage  observation,  That  a  lion  would  never 
hurt  a  true  virgin.     With  this  medley  of  nonsense 
in  my  fancy,  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
a  friend  waked  me  in  the  morning,  and  proposed 
for  pastime  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the 
parish    lions,    M'hich   he  had  not  done  since  he 
came  to   town ;  and   because  they   showed    but 
once  a  week,  he  would  not  miss  the  opportunity. 
I   said  I  would  Jiumour  him  ;  although,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  those  cruel  spectacles  ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  so  ancient  a  custom,  founded 
(as  I  had  heard)  upon  the  wisest  maxims,  I  should 
be  apt  to  censure  the  inhumanity  of  those  who 
introduced  if 

All  this  will  be  a  riddle  to  the  waking  reader, 
until  I  discover  the  scene  my  imagination  had 
formed  upon  this  maxim,  That  a  lion  would 
never  hurt  a  true  virgin.  '*  I  dreamed,  that  by 
a  law  of  immemorial  time,  a  he  lion  was  kept 
in  every  parish  at  the  common  charge,  and  in 
a  place  provided  adjoining  to  the  churchyard  ; 
that  before  any  one  of  the  fair  sex  was  married,  if 
she  affirmed  herself  to  be  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her 
y^'edding  day,  and  in  her  wedding  clothes,  per* 

from 
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form  the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den, 
and  stay  an  hour  with  the  lion,  let  loose  and 
kept  fastiog  four  and  twenty  hours  on  purpose. 
At  a  proper  height  above  the  den  were  convenient 
galleries  for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  young 
couple,  and  open  to  all  spectators.  No  maiden 
was  forced  to  offer  herself  tothehon;  but,  if 
she  refused,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  marry  her,  and 
every  one  might  have  liberty  of  calling  her  a 
whore.  And  methought  it  was  as  usual  a  diver- 
sion to  see  the  parish  lions,  as  with  us  to  go  to  a 
play  or  an  opera.  And  it  was  reckoned  conve- 
nient to  be  near  the  church,  either  for  marrying 
the  virgin,  if  she  escaped  the  trial,  or  for  bury- 
ing her  bones,  when  the  lion  had  devoured  the 
rest,  as  he  constantly  did." 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  dream :  '*  We 
called  first  (as  I  remember)  to  see  St.  Dunstan's 
lion:  but  we  were  told  they  did  not  show  to 
day.  From  thence  we  went  to  that  of  Covent 
Garden,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  yye  found 
as  lean  as  a  skeleton,  when  I  expected  quite  the 
contrary;  but  the  keeper  said  it  was  no  wonder 
at  all,  because  the  poor  beast  had  not  got  an 
ounce  of  woman's  flesh  since  he  came  into  the 
parish.  This  amazed  me  more  than  tlie  other, 
and  I  was  forming  to  myself  a  mighty  venera- 
tion for  the  ladies  in  that  quarter  of  the  town, 
when  the  keeper  went  on,  and  said  he  Avon- 
dered  the  parish  would  be  at  the  charge  of  main- 
taining a  lion  for  nothing.  Friend  (said  I),  do 
you  call  it  nothing  to  justify  the  virtue  of  so 
many  ladies^-  or  has  your  lion  lost  liis  distin- 
guishing faculty?  c^u  .there  be  any  thing  more 
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for  the  honrmr  of  your  parish,  than  that  all  the 
ladies  married  in  your  church  were  pure  tirgins? 
Tltat  is  true  (said  he),  and  the  doctor  knows 
it  to  his  sqrrow ;  for  there  has  n6t  been  a  <?Ottpl€ 
married  in  our  church  sfnce  his  worship  came 
among  us.  The  virgins  hereabouts  airfe  too  wise 
to  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion;  and,  because 
nobody  will  marry  them,  have  all  entered  into 
a  vow  of  virginity ;  so  that  in  propottion  we 
have  much  the  largest  nunneiy  in  the  whole 
town.  This  manner  of  ladies  entering  kito  a 
vow  of  virginity,  because  they  were  not  virgins^ 
I  easily  conceived;  and  my  dream  toM  nwe,  that 
the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  nunneries  plenty 
fully  stocked  from  the  same  reason. 

^'  We  went  to  see  another  lion,  where  we  fouB^ 

much  company  met  in  the  galtery.     The  keeper 

told  us  we  should  see  sport  enough,  as  he  called 

it ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  saw  a  young  beau** 

tiful  lady  put  into  the  den,   who  walked  up  to* 

ward  the  lion    with  all   imaginable  security  in 

her  countenance,  and  looked  smiling  upon  her 

lover  and  friends  in  the  gallery  ;  which  I  thought 

nothing    extraordinary,     because    it   was    never 

known   that  any  lion  had  been  mistaken.     But^ 

however,  we  were  all  disappointed ;  for   the  lion 

lifted  up  his  right  paw,  which  was  the  fatal  sign> 

and  advancing  forward,  seized  her  by  the  arm, 

and  began    to    tear  it.     The   poor  lady   gave  a 

terrible  shriek,  aivrl  cried  out,  *  The  lion  is  just, 

I  am  no  virgin !  Oh  !  Sappho !  Sappho!'  Slie  could 

say  no  more,  for  the  lion  gave  her  the  coup  de  grace 

b}'  a  squeeze  in  the  throat,    and  she  expired  at 

his  ttet.    The  keeper  dragged  away  her  body, 

to 
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to  feed  the  animal  after  the  company  should 
be  gone :  for  the  parish  lion  never  used  to  eat 
in  publtck.  After  a  little  pause,  another  lady 
came  on  toward  the  lion  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former.  We  observed  the  beast  smell  her 
with  diligence.  He  scratched  both  her  bands 
with  lifting  them  to  his  nose,  and  laying  one 
of  his  claws  on  her  bosom  drew  blood  ;  however, 
he  let  her  go,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  froiii 
her  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  at  which  ^he  was 
not  a  little  mortified,, and  retired  with  some  eon^ 
fusion  to  her  friends  in  the  gallery.  Methought 
the  whole  company  immediately  understood  the 
meaning*  of  this ;  that  the  easiness  of  the  lady 
had  suftered  her  to  admit  certain  imprudent  and 
dangerous  familiarities,  bordering  too  much  upon 
what  is  criminal ;  neither  was  it  sure  whether  the 
lover  then  present  had  not  some  sharers  with 
him  in  those  freedoms,  of  which  a  lady  can  nevw 
be  too  sparing. 

"This  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  day; 
for  a  third  lady  came  int6  the  den  laughing 
loud,  playing  with  her  fan,  tos&ing  her  head,  and 
smiling  round  on  the  young  fellows  in  the  gal- 
lery. However,  the  lion  leaped  on  her  with  grea£ 
fury,  and  we  gave  her  forgone;  but  on  a  sud* 
den  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  turned  from  her 
as  if  he  was  nauseated ;  then  gave  her  a  lash 
with  his  tail;  after  which  she  returned  to  the 
gallery;  nottheleast  out  of  countenance:  and  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  usual  treatment  of  toquetSi 

"  I  thought  we  had  seen  enough ;  but  my 
jfriend  would  needs  have  us  go  and  visit  one  or 
two  lions  in  the  city.     We  called   at  two  or 
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three  dens  where  they  happened  not  to  show; 
but  we  generally  found  half  a  score  young  girls, 
between  eight  and  eleven  years  old,  playing  with 
each  lion,  sitting  on  his  back,  and  putting  their 
hands  into  his  mouth  ;  some  of  them  would  now 
and  then  get  a  scratch,  but  we  always  discovered 
upon  examining,  that  they  had  been  hoidening 
with  the  young  apprentices.  One  of  them  was 
calling  to  a  pretty  girl  about  twelve  years  old, 
who  sto^d  by  us  in  the  gallery,  to  come  down  to 
the  lion,  and,  upon  her  refusal,  said,  *  Ah  !  miss 
Betty,  we  could  never  get  you  to  come  near  the 
lion,  since  you  played  at  hoop  and  hide  with  my 
brother  in  the  garret.' 

**  We  followed  a  couple,    with   the  wedding 
folks,  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary- Axe.    The 
lady,  though  well  stricken  in  year?,    extremely 
crooked  and  deformed,  was  dressed  out  beyond 
the  gaiety  of  fifteen  ;  having  jumbled  together, 
as  I  imagined,  all  the  tawdry  remains  of  aunts, 
godmothers,  and  grandmothers,  for  some  genera- 
tions  past.      One  of  the  neighbours  whispered 
me,  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  and  had  the  clear- 
est reputation  of  any  in  the  parish.     There  is  no- 
thing strange  in  that,  thought  I ;  but  was  much 
surprised  when  I  observed  afterward,    that  she 
went  toward  the  Hon  with  distrust  and  concern. 
The  beast  was   lying  down ;  but,  upon  sight  of 
her,  snuffed  up.  his  nose  two  or  three  times,  and 
then,  giving   the   sign   of  death,  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  execution.     In  the  midst  of  her  ago- 
nies, she  was  heard  to  name  the  words  Italy  and 
artifices  with  the  utmost  horrour,  and  several  re- 
peated execrations,  and  at  last  concluded,  *  Fool 

that 
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that  I  was,  to  put  so  much  confidence  in  the 
toughness  of  my  skin  !' 

*'  The  keeper  immediately  set  all  in  order  again 
for  another  customer,  which  happened  to  be  a 
famous  prude,  whom  her  parents,  after  long 
threatenings  and  much  persuasion,  had,  with  the 
extremest  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  accept  a 
young  handsome  goldsmith,  who  might  have 
pretended  to  five  times  her  fortune.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  quote 
her  for  an  example  to  their  daughters  ;  her  el- 
bows 'were  rivetted  to  her  sides,  and  her  whole 
person  so  ordered,  as  to  inform  every  body  that 
she  was  afraid  they  should  touch  her.  She  only 
dreaded  to  approach  the  lion,  because  it  was  a  he 
one,  and  abhorred  to  think  a  male  animal  should 
presume  to  breathe  on  her.  The  sight  of  a  man 
at  twenty  yards  distance  made  her  draw  back 
her  head.  She  always  sat  upon  the  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  chair,  although  there  were  six  chairs 
between  her  and  her  lover,  and  with  the  door 
wide  open,  and  her  little  sister  in  the  room.  She 
was  never  saluted  but  at  the  tip  of  the  ear ;  and 
her  father  had  much  ado  to  make  her  dine  with- 
out her  gloves,  when  there  was  a  man  at  table. 
She  entered  the  den  with  some  fear,  which  we 
took  to  proceed  from  the  height  of  her  modesty, 
offended  at  the  sight  of  so  many  men  in  the  gal- 
lery. The  lion,  beholding  her  at  a  distance,  im- 
piediately  gave  the  deadly  sign,  at  which  the 
poor  creature  (methinks  I  see  her  still !)  miscar-^ 
ried  in  a  fright  before  us  all.  The  lion  seemed  to 
be  as  much  surprised  as  we,  and  gave  her  time 
fo.  make  her  confession ;    '  That  she  was  five 

moi\tl\?v 
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months  gone  by  the  foremati  of  her  fathei^s  shdpi 
and  that  this  was  her'  third  big  bi^Uy :'  atid  wbtffl 
lier  friends  asked,  why  she  would  ventore  the 
trial  ?  she  said,  Her  nurse  tdld  het,  that  k  liod 
would  never  hurt  a  woman  with  chiM.'^  Upon 
this  I  immediately  a^vaked,  and  cduld  dot  helf 
wishing,  that  the  deputy  censors  of  my  late  in-' 
stitutidn,  were  endued  with  the  same  iniititiGt  ai 
these  parish  lions. 


■H   I  I  i   >  »» 
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Itrgemtas  didicisse  j^cHtn  dttes 
EtholUt  mores.  Ovid. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH  6,   1710-lL 


From  my  aicn  apartment  in  Ciannel'roWf  March  5. 

THOSE  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French 
call  les  pefites  morales^  or  the  smaller  morals,  are 
with  us  distinguished  by  the  name  bf  good  man- 
ners or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  gi3od 
sense,  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  in- 
troduced to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  com- 
merce with  each  other,  low  and  little  under- 
standings, without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  inde- 
cencies 
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cBTLcles  and  irfegularitLes  in  behaviour;  and  ia 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same 
boistiprous  familiarities,  that  one  observes  amoqg 
thfim  when  a  debauch  has  quite  taken  away  the 
use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretiont 
the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly  pervertr 
ed;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is 
employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  ii3,  in 
debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.  This 
abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to 
my  vexation  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I 
made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  miles  frbm  my 
cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a 
huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  wa$ 
almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came  in  great  hurry 
to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  opposed, 
urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  el- 
dest daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand ; 
the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer  glass  half 
full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrup  of  gillyflowers. 
J  took  as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam 
vowed  I  should  drink  it  off;  for  she  was  sure  it 
would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air  i  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely 
took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in, 
J  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  distance  from  the  fire ; 
but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  against  it.  Al- 
though my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  re- 
solved to  force  dovn  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
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desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
ers tafF  (says  the  lady)  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to 
oblige  me ;''  and  so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate. 
I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  the  whole 
meal ;  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the  mas- 
ter tiped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me 
a  brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  iafter  dinner, 
I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I 
should  not  stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed 
pretty  much  bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the 
stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  tlie  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What 
would  I  have  for  supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any 
thing  at  night :  but  was  at  last,  in  my  own  de- 
fence, obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  my  head.  After  three  hours  spent  chiefly  in 
apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to 
me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  provisions  ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  market;  that  they  were  afraid  I 
should  be  starved  ;  and  that  they  knew  they  kept 
me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me  to 
her  husband  ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should 
never  be  alone.  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned, 
the  little  misses  ran  backward  and.  forward  every 
moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or  went 
out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in 
good  manners,  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and  Your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactly 
at  eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered,  by 
the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far 
off.     It  was  twice  aiS  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my 

persecution 
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persecution  doubled  iii  proportion.  I  desired  at 
my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and' was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  by  the  gentleman,  hi* 
lady,  and  the  whole  train  of  children.  They  im- 
portuned me  to  drink  something  before  I  went 
to  bed  ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bot- 
tle of  stingo  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.  I  was  forced 
in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's 
servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be 
called.  I  was  now  resolved  to  break  through  all 
measures  to  get  away  ;  and,  after  sitting  down  to 
•a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neats 
tongues,  venison  pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave 
of  the  family.  '  But  the  gentleman  would  needs 
see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short  cut 
through  his  own  ground,  which  he  told  me  would 
save  half  a  mile's  riding.'  This  last  piece  of  civi- 
lity had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being  once  or 
twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by  leaping  over  his 
ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt, 
when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran 
away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  re- 
cover him  again. 

^  It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I  met 
with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and 
a  miisapplication  in  the  rules  of  it.  I  cannot  so 
easily  excuse  the  more  refined  criticks  upon  beha- 
viour, who,  having  professed  no  other  study,  arc 
yet  infinitely  defective  in  the  most  material  parts 
of  it.  Ned  Fashion  has  been  bred  all  his  life  about 
court,  and  understands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punc- 
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titios  of  a  drawingroom.     He  visits  most  of  the 
fine  women  ne^r  St  James's,  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion, says  the  civilest  and  softest  things  to  them 
of  any  breathing.    To  Mr.  Le  Sack  ♦  he  owes  an 
easy  slide  in  bis  bonr,  and  a  graceful  manner  of 
coming  into  a  room ;  but,  in  some  other  case,  he 
is  very  far  from  being  a  well-bred  person.    He 
laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understanding  to  his 
own,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  himself; 
despises  all  his  acquaintance  who  are  not  of  qua- 
lity, and  in  publick  places  has,  on  that  account, 
often  avoided  taking  notice  of  some  among  the 
best  speakers  of  the  house  of  commons.    He  rails 
strenuously  at  both  universities  before  the  mem- 
bers of  either ;  and  is  never  heard  to  swear  an 
oath»  or  break  in  upon  religion  and  morality,  ex- 
cept in  the  company  of  divines.     On  the  other 
band,  a  man  of  right  sense  has  all  the  essentials  of 
good  breeding,  although  he  may  be  wanting  in 
the  forms  of  it     Horatio  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  Oxford :  he  has  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
an  agreeable  wit,  and  as  much  modesty  as  may 
serve  to  adorn,  without  concealing^  his  other  good 
qualities.     In  that  retired  way  of  living,  he  seems 
to  have  formed  a  notion  of  human  nature,  as  he 
3iaa  found  it  described  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  men,  not  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  it 
in  the  common  course  of  life.    Hence  it  is  that  he 
gives  no  offence,  but  converses  with  great  defe- 
rence, candour,  and  humanity.     His  bow,  I  must 
confess,  is  somewhat  awkward ;  but  then  he  has 
an  extensive,  universal,  and  unaffected  knowledge^ 

*  A  famous  dancing  master  in  those  days,  see  p.  331*    K. 

wluch 
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wineh  may,  perhaps,  a  little  excuse  him.  He 
would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball ;  bat 
I  can  assure  the  ladies,  in  his  behalf,  and  for  their 
own  consolation,  that  he  has  writ  better  verses  oti 
the  sex  than  any  man  now  living,  and  is  pre-^ 
paring  such  a  poem  for  the  press,  as  will  transmit 
their  praises,  and  his  own,  to  many  generations. 


THE  TATLER  *   N»  XXIV. 

O  Lycidd^  vivi  pcrvonimuSy  advena  nostri 
CQvod  ftunquam  veriti  summj  ut  possessor  agdU 
Diceretf  Host  mea  sunt,  veteres  migrate  cohnu 

ViRG. 
THURSDAY^  MARCH   15,    1710-lh 
.  From  vmy  oxm  apartment  in  Channel-row^  March  14. 

THE  dignity  and  distinction  of  men  of  wit  is 
seldom  enough  considered,  either  by  themselves 
or  others ;  their  own  behaviour,  and  the  usage  they 
meet  with,  being  generally  very  much  of  a  piece. 
I  have  at  this  time  in  my  hands  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  beaus  esprits  about  this  town,  four  or 
five  of  whom  have  made  the  proper  use  of  their  ge- 
nius, by  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  best  and  greatest 

•  ''  Little  Harrison  came  to  roe,  and  begged  roe  to  dictate  a 
paper  to  him;  which  I  wa«  forced  in  charity  to  do/^  Journal  to 
Stella,  March  14,  1710-1  i.     N. 

YOL.  VI.  H  h  TSX^Tw^ 
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men,  and  by  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage  ift 
some  establishment  of  their  fortunes,  however  un- 
equal to  their  merit ;  others,  satisfying  themselves 
with  the  honour  of  having  access  to  great  tables, 
and  of  being  subject  to  the  call  of  every  man  of 
quality,  who  upon  occasion  wants  one  to  say  witty 
things  for  the  diversion  of  the  company.  This 
treatment  never  moves  my  indignation  so  much  as 
when  it  is  practised  by  a  person,  who  though  he 
owes  his  own  rise  purely  to  the  reputation  of  his 
parts,  yet  appears  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  it,  as 
a  rich  city  knight  to  be  denominated  from  the 
trade  he  was  first  apprenticed  to ;  and  affects  the 
air  of  a  man  born  to  his  titles,  and  consequently 
above  the  character  of  a  wit,  or  a  scholar.'  If 
those  who  possess  great  endowments  of  the  mind 
would  set  a  just  value  upon  themselves,  they  would 
think  no  man's  acquaintance  whatsoever  a  conde- 
scension, nor  accept  it  from  the  greatest  upon  un- 
worthy or  ignominious  terms.  I  know  a  certain 
lord,  that  has  often  invited  a  set  of  peopler,  and 
proposed  for  their  diversion  a  buffoon  player,  and 
an  eminent  poet,  to  be  of  the  party ;  and,  which 
was  yet  worse,  thought  them  both  sufficiently  re- 
compensed by  the  dinner,  and  the  honour  of  his 
company.  This  kind  of  insolence  is  risen  to  such 
a  height,  that  I  myself  was  the  other  day  sent  to 
by  a  man  with  a  title,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  de- 
siring the  favour  that  I  would  dine  with  him  and 
half  a  dozen  of  his  select  friends.  I  found  after- 
ward, the  footman  had  told  my  maid  below  stairs, 
that  my  lord,  having  a  mind  to  be  merry,  had  re- 
solved right  or  wrong  to  send  for  honest  Isaac. 
I   was   sufficiently  provoked,  with  the  message; 

however, 
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however,  I  gave  the  fellow  no  other  answer,  than 
that  ^'  I  believed  he  had  mistaken  the  person,  for 
I  did  not  remember  that  his  lord  had  ever  been  in- 
troduced to  me."  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  abuse  has  been  owin":  rather  to  a  meanness  of^ 
spirit  in  men  of  parts,  than  to  the  natural  pride 
or  ignorance  of  their  patrons.  Young  students, 
coming  up  to  town  from  the  places  of  their  educa- 
tion, arc  dazzled  with  the  grandeur  they  every 
where  meet ;  and  making  too  much  haste  to  dis- 
tinguish their  parts,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  de- 
sired and  caressed,  are  ready  to  pay  their  court  at 
any  rate  to  a  great  man,  whose  name  they  have 
seen  in  a  public  paper,  or  the  frontispiece  of  a 
dedication.  It  has  not  always  been  thus;  wit  in 
polite  ages  has  ever  begot  either  esteem  or  fear : 
the  hopes  of  being  celebrated,  or  the  dread  of 
being  stigmatised,  procured  a  universal  respect 
and  awe  for  the  persons  of  such  as  w  ere  allowed 
to  have  the  power  of  distributing  fame  or  infamy 
where,  they  pleased.  Aretiuc  had  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  his  tributaries*:  and  when  any  of  them 
had  committed  a  folly  that  laid  them  open  to  his 
censure,  they  were  forced  by  some  present  extra- 
ordinary to  compound  for  his  silence ;  of  which 
there  is  a  famous  instance  on  record.  When  Charles 
the  Fifth  had  miscarried  in  his  African  expedition, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakest  undertak- 
ing of  that  great  emperor,  he  sent  Aretine  a  gold 
chain,  who  made  some  difficulty  of  accepting  it, 

*  There  is  a  letter  of  his  extant  in  which  he  makes  his  boast, 
that  he  had  laid  the  sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution.  Spec- 
tator, No.  $3.     N. 
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sayings  ^^  It  was  too  smalt  a  present  in  all  reason 
for  SQ  great  a  folly.'*  Fox  my  own  part,  in  this 
point  I  diifer  from  him  ;  and  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  any  valuable  consideration,  to 
conceal  a  fault  or  a  folly,  since  I  first  took  the 
censorship  upon  me. 


THE  TATLER*,  N*  XXVIIL 

MoHc  carait  Mnima ;  semperque  priore  reUcta 
Sedcy  tuyvis  domUms  vivvnt  habitantque  receptct^ 
Ipse  ego  (nam  memnij  Trqfani  tempore  belli 
Fanthdides  Euphorhus  eram-  Ovid.  Met. 

SATURPAY,  MARCH  24,   1710-11. 

JFrom  my  mm  apartmpUf  Marck^Zt. 

MY  other  correspondents  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
give  the  precedency  to  a  lady,  whose  letter,  among 
many  more,  is  just  come  to  hand. 

"  DEAR 

♦  The  merit  of  this  Tatler  is  our  only  authority  for  ascribing  it 
to  Dr.  Swift;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  reason  is  of  the  less 
weight,  as  Mr.  Harrison  was  certainly  assisted  in  this  undertaking 
by  the  accomplished  St.  John  and  the  witty  Henley.  The  other 
numbers  which'  we  have  selected,  are  the  acknowledged  produc- 
tions of'our  author,  and  are  all  that  can  with  cejrtainty  be  ascribed 
to  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  he  furnished  hints  for 
many  others,  both  to  Steele  and  Harrison. — In  vol.  xvi.  p.  S^^ 
may  be  seen  a  jcu  d'cspriV  from  Harrison's  Tatlers,  which  seems 

to 
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"  BEAR  ISAAC, 

"I  burn  with  impatience  to  know  what  aiid  Who^ 
you  are.  The  curiosity  of  my  whote  sek  h  fallen 
upon  me,  and  has  kept  me  waking  these  thtee 
nights.  I  have^  dreamed  often  of  you  within  this 
fortnight,  and  every  time  you  appeared  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  As  you  value  my  repose,  tell  me  in 
which  of  them  I  am  to  be. 

Sylvia, 

Your  admirer.'' 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  receives  a  favour  of 
this  kind  from  an  unknowti  fair,  to  frame  imme- 
diately some  idea  of  her  person,  which,  being 
suited  to  the  opinion  we  have  of  oui*  own  merit,  is 
commonly  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  the  most 
lavish  imagination  can  furnish  out.  Strongly  pos- 
sessed with  these  notions,  I  have  read  over  Sylvia's 
billet;  and  notwithstanding  the  reserve  I  have  had 
upon  this  matter,  am  resolved  to  go  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  yet  ever  did,  in  making  myself  known 
to  the  world,  and  in  particular  to  my  charming 
correspondent.  In  order  to  it  I  must  premise,  that 
the  person  produced  as  mine  in  the  playhouse  last 
winter  did  in  nowise  appertain  to  me.  It  was  such 
a  one  however  as  agreed  well  with  the  impression 

to  have  been  the  united  product  of  a  knot  of  wits. — Feb,  11,  he 
says,  '^  When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  expected  that  little 
jackanapes  Harrison  would  have  come  to  get  help  about  his. 
Tatler  for  Tuesday:  I  have  fixed  two  evenings  in  the  week,  which 
I  allow  him  to  come."  The  publication  was  continued  till  May  19, 
1711  ;  when  fifty-two  papers  were  collected  into  a  fifth  volume, 
not  unworthy  a^  place  in  any  library  which  contains  the  former 
volumes.  Of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  apparent  publisher,  see  vol.  x. 
p.  182.     N. 
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my  writings  had  made,  and  served  the  purpose  I 
intended  it  for;  which  was  to  continue  the  awe 
and  reverence  due  to  the  character  I  was  vested 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  my  enemies  see 
how  much  I  was  the  delight  and  favourite  of  this 
town.  This  innocent  imposture,  which  I  have  all 
along  taken  care  to  carry  on,  as  it  then  was  of 
some  use,  has  since  been  of  regular  service  to  me, 
and,  by  being  mentioned  in  one  of  my  papers, 
effectually  recovered  my  egoity  out  of  the  hands 
of  some  gentleman  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it 
from  me.  This  is  saying  in  short  what  I  am  not: 
what  I  am,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  is  next 
to  be  explained.  Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
remind  Sylvia,  that  there  w^s  formerly  such  a  phi- 
losopher as  Pythagoras,  who,  among  other  doc- 
trines, taught  the  traiismigration  of  souls ;  which 
if  she  sincerely  believes,  she.  will  not  be  much 
startled  at  the  following  relation.. 

I  will  jipt  trouble  hjer,  nor  my  other  readers, 
with  the  particulars  of  all  the  lives  I  have  succes- 
sively passed  through  since  niy  first  entrance  into 
mortal  being,  which  is  now  many  centuries  ago. 
It  is  enough  that  I  have  in  every  on?  of  them  op- 
posed myself  with  the  utmost  resolution  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  thp  several  ages  I  l^ave  been 
acquainted  with ;  that  I  have  often  rallied  the 
world  into  good  manners,  and  kept  the  greatest 
princes  in  awe  of  my  satire.  There  is  one  circum- 
•  stance  which  I  shall  not  omjt,  though  it  may  seem 
to  reflect  on  my  character;  I  mean,  that  infinite 
love  of  change  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  existence.  Since  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  1  have  not  been  confined  to  the  same 

person 
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person  for  twenty  years  together;  but  have  passed 
from  one  abode  to  another  much  quicker  than  the 
Pythagorean  system  generally  allows.  By  this 
me^ns  I  have  seldom  had  a  body  to  myself,  but 
have  lodged  up  and  down  wherever  I  found  a 
genius  suitable'  to  my  own.  In  this  manner  I 
continued  some  time  with  the  top  wit  of  France ; 
at  another  with  that  of  Italy,  who  had  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Rome.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  I  set  out  for  England ; 
but  the  gentleman  I  came  over  in  dying  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  shore,  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  again 
for  a  new  habitation.  It  was  not  long  before  I  met 
with  one  to  my  mind  ;  for,  having  mixed  myself 
invisibly  with  the  literati  of  this  kingdom,  I  found 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  among  them,  That 
nobody  was  endowed  with  greater  talents  than 
Hiereus  j  or  consequently,  would  be  better  pleased 
with  my  company.  I  slipped  down  his  throat  one 
night  as  he  was  fast  asleep  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  he  awaked,  he  fell  to  writing  a  treatise 
that  was  received  with  great  applause,  though  he 
had  the  modesty  not  to  set  his  name  to  that  nor 
to  any  other  of  our  productions.  Some  time  after 
he  published  a  paper  of  predictions,  which  were 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  alarmed 
some  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.  To  these 
he  prefixed  the  name  of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  esq. 
which  I  have  been  extremely  fond  of  ever  since, 
and  have  taken  care  that  n\ost  of  the  writings  I 
have  been  concerned  in  should  be  distinguished  by 
it ;  though  X  must  observe,  that  there  have  been 
inany  counterfeits  imposed   upon  the  publick  by 

this 
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this  means.  This  extraordinary  man  being  called 
oyt  of  the  kingdom  by  affairs  of  his  own.  I  rei- 
solved,  however,  to  continue  soaiewhat  longer  in 
a  country  where  my  works  had  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, and  accordingly  bestowed  myself  with 
Hilario  *.  His  natural  wit,  his  lively  turn  of  hu* 
mour,  and  great  penetration  into  human  nature, 
easily  determined  me  to  this  choice,  the  effects  of 
which  were  soon  after  produced  in  this  paper, 
called  the  Tatler.  I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
but  in  less  than  two  years  time  Hilario  grew 
weary  of  my  company,  and  gave  me  warning  to 
be  gone.  In  the  height.of  my  resentment,  I  cast  ^ 
my  eyes  on  a  young  fellow,  of  no  extraordinary 
qualifications  f,  whom  for  that  very  reason  I  had 
the  more  pride  in  taking  under  my  direction,  and 
enabling  him  by  some  means  or  othpr  to  carry  on 
the  work  I  was  before  engaged  in.  Lest  he  should 
grow  too  vain  upon  this  encouragement,  I  to  this 
day  keep  him  under  due  mortification.  I  seldom 
reside  with  him  when  any  of  his  friends  are  at 
leisure  to  receive  me,  by  whose  hands  however  he 
•  is  duly  supplied.  As  I  have  passed  through  many 
scenes  of  life,  and  a  long  series  of  years,  I  choose 
to  be  considered  in  the  character  of  an  old  fellow, 
and  take  care  that  those  under  my  influence  should 
speak  consonantly  to  it.  This  account,  I  pre- 
sume, will  give  no  small  consolation  to  Sylvia,  who 
may  rest  assured,  That  Isaac  Bickerstaff  is.  to  be 
seen  in  more  forms  than  she  dreamt  of;  out  of 
which  variety  she  may  choose  what  is  most  agree- 

•  Mr.  Steele.    N.  f  Mr.  Harrison.     N. 

able 
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able  to  her  fancy.  On  Tuesdays,  he  is  sometimes 
a  black  proper  young  gentleman,  with  a  mole  on 
his  left  cheek  *.  On  Thursdays,  a  decent  well- 
looking  man,  of  a  middle  stature,  long  flaxea 
hair,  and  a  florid  complexion  f.  On  Saturdays, 
he  is  somewhat  of  the  shortest,  and  may  be  known 
from  others  of  that  size  by  talking  in  a  low  voice, 
and  passing  through  the  streets  without  much 
precipitation. 

*  Probably  Dr.  Swift,  the  Hiereus  of  the  preceding  page ;  and 
the  Obadiah  Greenhat  of  the  Tatler,  No.  59.     N. 
t  Perhaps  Mr.  Hepley.     N. 
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THE  SPECTATOR*,  N"  L. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,    1711. 

Vunquam  aUud  nafurOy  alivd  sapaitia  dixit. 

Juv.  SaUxiv.  521. 

Good  sense  and  nature  always  speak  the  same. 


W  HEN  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this 
country  about  a  twelvemonth^ ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day 
together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have, 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer,^ 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also 
concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
country :  for,  next  to  forming  a  right  notion  of 
such  strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning 
what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inqui- 
sitive about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some 
time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 

*  "  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  help;  it 
Is  often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I 
gave  him  long  ago  for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
write  his  Travels  into  England.  I  repent  he  ever  had  it.  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
spent  it  all  in  one  paper;  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
too ;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addisoii."  Journal  to  Stella,  April 
^8,  J711-    N. 

%Mred 
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^ured  him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by- 
some  mistake.  These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  observations, 
which  I  find  this  Httle  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
them  in  this  paper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate 
more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which,  without  doubt, 
are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul : 

"On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  nation  of  which  1  am  king.  Our  good  bro- 
ther E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of 
opinion  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of 
Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it 
was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my 
own  part,  by  the  best  information  that  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
gious pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  It  was 
probably  at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock  that  grew 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regular 
figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains 
and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  it  into  all 
those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock  was 
thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodi- 
gious  number  of  hands  must  have  been  employed 
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in  chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in  seve- 
ral places  hewn  out  into  pillars,  that  stand  like  the 
trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with 
garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when  this 
great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion 
among  this  people ;  for  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  dc* 
signed  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.  And  in- 
deed there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think 
that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly 
among  them  some  sort  of  worship ;  for  they  set 
apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred :  but,  upon  my 
going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day, 
I  could  not  observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion 
in  their  behaviour.  There  was  indeed  a  n^an  in 
black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and* 
seemed  to  utter  something  with  a  great  deal  of 
vehemence  ;  but,  as  for  those  underneath  him,  in- 
stead of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the 
place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and  court- 
seying  to  one  another,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  fast  asleep. 

*'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  lan- 
guage to  make  themselves  understood  in  some 
few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these 
two  were  great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did 
not  always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could 
nuikc  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that 
this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  mon- 
strous kind  of  animals,  in  the  shape  of  men, 
c#lcd   wliigs;.  and    he    often  told   us,    that  he 

hoped 
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looped  we  should  meet  with  lionc  of  them  ia 
our  way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt 
to  knock  us  dowa  for  being  kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as 
great  a  monster  as  the  whig,  and  would  treat  u« 
ill  for  being  foreigners.     These  two  creatures,  it 
seems,  are  born,  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,   and  engage  when  they  meet  as  natu- 
rally as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.     But^ 
as  we  saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  arc 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived   us  with 
misrepresentations  and  fictions^  and   amused  m^ 
with  an  account  of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really 
in  their  country.     These  particulars  we  made  a 
shift  to  pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  in- 
terpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we 
could,  being   able  to  understand   but  here  and 
there  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and  afterward 
making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  ourselves. 
The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  in- 
genious in  handicraft  works,  but  withal  so  very 
idle,    that  we  often   saw  young  lusty  rawboned 
fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in  little 
covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who  are 
hired   for   that   service.     Their  dress  is  likewise 
very  barbarous ;  for  they  almost  strangle  them- 
selves  about   the  neck,    and  bind   their   bodies 
with ,  many  ligatures,  that  we   are   apt  to  think 
are  the  occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them, 
which  our  country  is  entirely  free  from.     Insteadi 
of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  whicli  we  adora 
our  heads,  they  often   buy  up  a  monstrous  bush 
of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down 

VOL 
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in  a  large  fleece  below *the  middle  of  their  backs: 
with  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own 
growth. 

*^  We  wer6  invited  to  one  of  their  publick  di- 
versions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great 
men  of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or 
pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who 
were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among 
them ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into 
a  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  can- 
dles, where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three 
hours,  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed 
by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the  hair 
of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the 
men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that 
are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say 
have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot 
and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The  women  look 
like  angels;  and  would  be  more  beautiful  thin 
the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots 
that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and 
sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  ob- 
served that  those  Httle  blemishes  wear  off  very 
soon  ;  but  when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the 
face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  in- 
somuch that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the 
morning." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats ;  with  many  other  cu- 
rious 
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rious  observations,  which  I  shall  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these 
wild  remarks  there  now  and  then  appears  some- 
thing very  reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear 
observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  mea- 
sure of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian 
journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and 
manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our 
own. 


it 


In  the  Spectator,  No.   575,  August  2,  1714, 
the  following  article  was  proposed  by  Dr.  SwifU 

*'  The  following  question  is  started  by  •  one 
of  the  schoolmen :  Supposing  the  body  of  the 
earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this 
sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years. 
Supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choicje  to 
be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of 
sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method,  until 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition 
you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after;  or  sup- 
posing that  you,  might  be  happy  for  ever  after^^ 
on  condition  you  would  be  miserable  until  the 
whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at 
the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thousand  years:  which 
•f  these  two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice?" 

TllF. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS ; 

BBINCi  A  PBOPOSAL  FOR  BSSTOWING  THEM  ON  A  PLAN 
MORE  DURABLE  AND  RESPECTABLE. 

CimcH  adsmtf  meritaque  expecteni  prcsma  pabius.   Virg* 

X  HERE  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
putable, than  that  a  nation  should  have  many 
honours  to  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  ser- 
vices. This  raises  emulation^  cherishes  publick 
merit,  and  inspires  every  one  with  an  ambition 
which  promotes  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
less  expensive  these  honours  are  to  the  publick, 
the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  hono* 
rary  rewards,  that,  without  conferring  wealth 
and  riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the 
person  who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland, 
to  be  worn  on  festivals  and  publick  ceremonies; 
was  the  glorious  recompense  of  one  who  had  co« 

*  This  number  of  tht  Guardian  is  printed  as  Addison's,  in  iBe 
qnarto  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  196;  but  it  has  been  ge* 
tierally  attributed  to  Swift.     N. 

vered 
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Vered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A  soldier  would  not 
only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think 
the  Daost  hazardous  enterprize  sufficiently  repaid 
by  so  noble  a  donation. 

But,   among   all  honorary  rewards  which  are 
neither  dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor, 
I  remember  none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  China.     *'  These 
are  never  given  to  any  subject,"  says  monsieur  1% 
Comte,  ''  till  the   subject  is   dead.     If  he   has 
pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is  called  in  all 
publick  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor 
confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children 
take  their  ranks  accordingly."      This  keeps  the 
ambitious   subject   in    a    perpetual   dependence, 
making  him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in 
every  thing  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us, 
which  are  more  esteemed  by  the  persons  who  re- 
ceive them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medals.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  modern  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action 
in  medals,  which  makes  such  a  reward  much  less 
valuable  than  it  was  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  generally  but  one  coin  stamj)ed  upon  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  made  a  present  to  the  person  who 
is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  means  the  whole 
tame  is  in  his  own  custody.  The  applause  that  is 
bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  con- 
fined. He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which 
the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  He  may 
be  a  great  man  in  bis  own  family ;  his  wife  and 
vox.^i.  J  i  children 
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children  n:ay  see  the  monument  of  an  exploit, 
vhich  the  publick  in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to. 
The  RoQians  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this 
particular.  Their  medals  were  their  current  mo- 
ney. When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded 
on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or 
halfpence,  which  were  issuec^  out  of  the  mint, 
and  became  current.  This  method  published 
every  noble  action  to  advantage,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  spread  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  Romans  were  so  careful  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their  coins/ that 
when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  em- 
peror, many  years  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
to  whose  honour  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have 
been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  busy 
a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  pro- 
ject has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  the  gentle- 
man abovementioned  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
as  well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a 
design  on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which 
was  then  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several 
farthings  and  halfpence  charged  en  the  reverse 
with  many  of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  ma- 
jesty's reign.  This  is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace 
which  may  very  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated, 
and  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  pa- 
per abovementioned,  which  was  delivered  to  the 

late 
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late  lord  treasurer*,  I  shall  hci^  give  the  publick 
a  sij>ht  of  it;  for  I  do  not  question  but  that  the 
curious  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased 
to  see  so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints 
upon  this  subject,  laid  together  in  so  clear  and 
concise  a  manner : 

*'  The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  as  other 
polite  nations  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
great  actions  and  «vents  on  medals.  Their  sub- 
jects are  few,  their  mottoes  and  devices  mean, 
and  the  coins  themselves  not  numerous  enough  to 
spread  among  the  people,  or  descend  to  poste- 
rity. 

**  The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  by  the  estabHshment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  have 
the  whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medals. 

^'  They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in 
coining  so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and 
those  of  such  costly  metals  that  each  species  may 
be  lost  in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where 
to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

"  The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual 
method  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals,  bv 
making  them  their  current  money. 

'*  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin. 
Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  remis^on 

*  Earl  of  Oodolphin ;  not  Oxford,  as  Mr.  Grai^r  suppoM 
in  tht  preface  to  his  Biographical  History.     K. 
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of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  high- 
way, were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this  man- 
ner. 

"  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
copper  money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this 
means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  empire,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  were  in  no  danger 
of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable 
metal, 

"  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invented 
by  men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 

^*  It  is  therefore  proposed : 

*M.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  recoincd  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

"  2.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  al- 
luding to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her 
majesty's  reign. 

'*  3.  That  there  be  a  society  established,  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and 
devices. 

^'  That  no  subject,  inscription,    or  device,  be  , 
stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society  ; 
nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  privy  council. 

''  By  this  means,  medals,  that  are  at  present  only 
a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use 
in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
reward  the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep 

.  alive 
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alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  publick  services, 
and  excite  the  emulation  of  posterity.  To  these 
generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contri- 
bute as  medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  un- 
doubted authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observa- 
tion, not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  any 
certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monu- 
ments of  illustrious  actions  *." 

*  It  has  been  ingeniously  proposed,  by  Mr.  Granger,  to  suppl}' 
the  defect  of  English  medals,  by  collections  of  engraved  portraits, 
'which,  however  useful  in  themselves,  have  lain  under  the  same 
prejudices  with  ancient  coins,  and  have  been  generally  esteemed 
as  little  more  than  empty  amusements.  For  want  of  regularity, 
the  poetaster  frequently  takes  place  of  the  poet,  and  the  pedant 
of  the  man  of  genius :  John  Ogilby  is  exalted  above  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  Alexander  Ross  (the  continuator  of  Raleigh's  History)  has 
the  precedence  of  sir  Walter,  because  engraved  by  a  better  hand. 
Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  '^  Numismata,"  has  recommended  such  a 
collection.    N, 
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J.T  may  be  said,  without  offence  to  other  cities  of 
much  greater  conseqiience  to  the  world,  that  our 
tt)\vn  of  Dublin  does  not  want  its  due  proportion 
of  folly  and  vice,  both  native  and  imported ;  and 
as  to  those  imported,  we  have  the  advantage  to 
receive  them  last,  and  consequently,  after  our 
happ)^manner,  to  improve  and  refine  upon  them. 

But  because  there  are  many  cflfects  of  folly  «aftd 
vice  among  us,  whereof  some  are  general,  others 
confined  to  smaller  numbers,  and  others  again  per- 
haps to  a  few  individuals;  there  is  a  society  lately 
established,  who  at  great  expense  have  erected  an 
office  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive weekly  information  of  all  important  events 
and  singularities,  which  this  famous  metropolis  can 
furnish.  Strict  injunctions  are  given  to  have  the 
truest  information  ;  in  order  to  which,  certain 
qualified  persons  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
duty  in  their  several  posts  ;  some  at  the  play- 
house, others  in  churches;  some  at  balls,  assem- 
blies,  coffeehouses,   and  meetings  for  quadrille; 

*  This  periodical  paper  was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1728-9 
by  the  Dean,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sherida^n ;  and  was  ex- 
tended to  twenty  uumoeis.    N. 
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some  at  the  several  courts  of  justice,  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal ;  some  at  the  college,  Some 
upon  my  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  pub- 
lick  affairs ;  lastly,  some  to  converse  with  favou- 
rite chambermaids,  and  to  frequent  those  alehouses 
and  brandyshops  where  the  footmen  of  great  fa- 
milies meet  in  a  morning ;  only  the  barracks  and 
parliament  house  are  excepted ;  because  we  have 
yet  found  no  tnfans  perdue  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture their  persons  at  either.  Out  of  these  and 
6ome  other  storehouses,  we  hope  to  gather  mate- 
rials enough  to  inform,  or  divert,  or  correct,  or 
vex  the  town. 

But  as  facts,  passages,  and  adventures  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  share  jti  oup 
paper,  whereof  we  cannot  always  answer  for  the 
truth ;  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  them  ap- 
plied to  feigned  names,  whereby  all  just  offence 
will  be  removed  ;  for  if  none  be  guilty,  none  will 
have  cause  to  blush  or  be  angry;  if  otherwise, 
then  the  guilty  person  is  safe^for  the  future  upon 
his  present  amendment,  and  safe  for  the  present 
from  all  but  his  own  conscience. 

There  is  another  resolution  taken  among  us, 
which  I  fear  will  give  a  greater  and  more  general 
discontent,  and  is  of  so^  singular  a  nature  that  I 
have  hardly  confidence  enough  to  mention  it,  al- 
though it  be  absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  so  bold  and  unpopular  an  attempt.  But 
so  it  is,  that  we  have  taken  a  desperate  counsel,  to 
produce  into  the  world  every  distinguished  actioti 
either  of  justice,  prudence,  generosity,  charity, 
friendship,  or-  publick  spirit,  which  comes  well 
attested  to  us.     And  although  we  shall  neither 
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here  be  so  daring  as  to  assign  names,  yet  we  shall 
hardly  forbear  to  give  some  hints,  that  perhaps  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  such  deserving  persons, 
may  endanger  a  discovery.  For  we  think  that 
even  virtue  itself  should  submit  to  such  a  mortifi- 
cation, as  by  its  visibility  and  example  will  render 
it  more  useful  to  the  world.  But  however,  the 
readers  of  these  papers  need  not  be  in  pain  of 
being  overcharged  with  so  dull  and  ungrateful  a 
subject.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  such  an  occa- 
sion may  be  offered  to  us  once  in  a  year  or  two, 
after  we  have  settled  a  correspondence  round  the 
kingdom. 

But,  after  all  our  boast  of  materials  sent  us  by 
our  several  emissaries,  we  may  probably  soon  fall 
short,  if  the  town  will  not  be  pleased  to  lend  us 
farther  assistance  toward  entertaining  itself.  The 
world  best  knows  its  own  faults  and  virtues,  and 
whatever  is  sent  shall  be  faithfully  returned  back, 
only  a  httle  embellished  according  to  the  custom 
pf  authors.  We  do  therefore  demand  and  expect 
continual  advertisements  in  great  numbers  to  be 
sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  who  has  employed 
a  judicious  secretary  to  collect  such  as  may  be 
most  useful  for  the  publick. 

And  although  we  do  not  intend  to  expose  our 
own  persons  by  mentioning  names,  yet  we  are  so 
far  from  requiring  tlie  same  caution  in  our  corres- 
pondents, that,  on  the  contrary,  we  expressly 
charge  and  command  them,  in  all  the  facts  they 
send  us,  to  set  down  the  names,  titles,  and  places 
of  abode  at  length ;  together  with  a  very  parti- 
cular description  of  the  persons,  dresses,  disposi- 
tions pf  the  seyeral  lords,  ladies,  'squires,  madams, 

lawyers, 
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lawyers,  gamesters,  toupees,  sots,  wits,  rakes,  and 
informers,  whom  they  shall  have  occasion  to  menr 
tion ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
adjust  our  style  to  the  different  qualities  and  ca- 
pacitiips  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  treat  them 
with  the  respect  or  familiarity  that  may  be  due  to 
their  stations  and  characters,  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness,  that 
pone  may  have  cause  to  complain. 


THE  INTELLIGENCER,  No.  Ill, 

Ipse  per  onmes 
Jbit personaSf  et  iurbam  rcddet  in  unam. 

THE  players  having  now  almost  done  witlj 
the  comedy  called  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the 
season ;  it  may  be  no  unpleasant  speculation,  tp 
reflect  a  little  upon  this  dramatic  piece,  so  singu* 
lar  in  the  subject  and  manner,  so  much  an  ori- 
ginal, and  which  has  frequently  given  so  very 
Agreeable  an  entertainment. 

Although  an  evil  taste  be  very  apt  to  prevail, 
both  here  and  in  London ;  yet  there  is  a  point, 
which  whoever  can  rightly  touch,  will  never  fail  of 
pleasing  a  very  great  majority ;  so  great,  that  the 
dislikers  out  ofdulness  or  affectation  will  be  silent, 
^nd  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  herd :  the  point  I 
fpean  is^  >yhat  we  call  humour ;  which,  in  its  per» 
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fcction,  is  allowed  to  be  much  preferable  to  wit; 
if  it  be  not  rather  the  most  useful  and  agreeable 
species  of  it. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  temple,  that  the  word 
is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue ;  but  I  diflfer 
from  him  in,  the  opinion,  that  the  thing  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  because  the  con- 
trary ma}'  be  found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French  productions;  and  particularly,  whoever  has 
a  taste  for  true  humour,  will  find  a  hundred  in- 
stances of  it  ill  those  volumes  printed  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Le  Theatre  Italien ;  to 
say  nothing  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  many 
others. 

Now  I  take  the  comedy,  or  farce,  (or  whatever 
name  the  criticks  will  allow  it)  called  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  excel  in  this  article  of  humour;  and  upon 
that  merit  to  have  met  with  such  prodigious  suc- 
cess, both  here  and  in  England. 

As  to  poetry,  eloquence,  and  musick,  which  are 
said  to  have  most  power  over  the  minds  of  men ; 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  have  a  taste  or  judg- 
ment of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former;  and 
if  a  man  succeed  in  either^  it  is  upon  the  authority 
of  those  few  judges,  that  lend  their  taste  to  the 
bulk  of  readers,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  I 
am  told  there  are  as  few  good  judges  in  musick; 
and  that  among  those  who  crowd  the  operas,  nine 
in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of  curiosity,  fashion, 
or  affectation. 

But  a  taste  for  humour  is  in  some  manner  fixed 
to  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  generally  obvious 
to  the  vulgar :  except  upon  subjects  too  refined, 
and  superior  to  ihdr  understanding. 

And, 
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And,  as  this  taste  of  humour  is  purely  natural, 
so  is  humour  itself;  neither  is  it  a  talent  confined 
to  men  of  wit  or  learning;  for  we  observe  it  some- 
times among  common  servants,  and  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  while  the  very  owners  are  often  igno- 
rant of  the  gift  they  possess. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  happy  talent  is  con- 
temptibly treated  by  criticks,  und^r  the  name  of 
low  humour,  or  low  comedy;  but  I  know  like- 
wise that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  have  the  most  wit  of  any  nations  in  Eu-* 
rope,  do  most  excel  in  it,  and  do  most  esteem  it. 

By  what  disposition  of  the  mind,  what  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  what  situation  of  the  climate,  thid 
endowment  is  bestowed  upon  mankind,  may  be  a 
question  fit  for  philosophers  to  discuss.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  ingredient  toward  that  kind  of  satire 
which  is  most  useful,  and  gives  the  least  offence; 
which,  instead  of  lashing,  laughs  men  out  of  their 
follies  and  vices ;  and  is  the  character  that  givea 
Horace  the  preference  to  Juvenal. 

And,  although  some  things  are  too  serious,  so- 
lemn, or  sacred,  to  be  turnecl  into  ridicule,  yet  the 
abuses  of  them  are  certainly  not ;  since  it  is  al- 
lowed that  corruptions  in  religion,  politicks,  and 
law,  may  be  proper  topicks  for  this  kind  of  satire. 

There  are  two  ends  that  men  propose  in  writing 
satire :  one  of  them  less  noble  than  the  other,  as 
reganling  nothing  farther  than  the  private  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  of  the  writer ;  but  without 
any  view  toward  personal  malice :  the  other  is  tk 
publick  spirit,  prompting  men  of  genius  and  vir-  , 
tue  to  mend  the  world  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
And  as  both  these  ends  are  innocent,  so  the  latter 
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is  highly  commendable.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, I  demand,  whether  I  have  not  as  good  a  title 
to  laugh,  as  men  have  to  be  ridiculous ;  and  to 
expose  vice,  as  another  has  to  be  vicious.  If  I 
ridicule  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  a  court,  a 
ministry,  or  a  senate,  are  they  not  amply  paid  by 
pensions,  titles,  and  power,  while  T  expect  and 
desire  no  other  reward,  than  that  of  laughing  with 
a  few  friends  iti  a  corner  ?  yet,  if  those  who  take 
offence  think  me  in  the  wrong,  I  am  ready 
to  change  the  scene  with  them  whenever  they 
please. 

But,  if  my  design  be  to  make  mankind  better, 
then  I  think  it  is  my  duty ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  interest  of  those  very  courts  and  ministers, 
whose  follies  or  vices  I  ridicule,  to  reward  me  for 
my  good  intention :  for,  if  it  be  reckoned  a  high 
point  of  wisdom  to  get  the  laughers  on  our  side, 
it  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  wise,  to  get  those 
on  our  side  who  can  make  millions  laugh  when 
they  please. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  courts  and  ministers 
(whom  I  never  think  on  but  with  the  most  pro-* 
found  veneration),  is,  because  an  opinion  obtains, 
that  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  there  appears  to  be 
some  reflection  upon  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
whereof  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gay,  the  author  of 
this  piece,  has  been  somewhat  singular  in  the 
course  of  his  fortunes  ;  for  it  has  happened,  that 
after  fourteen  years  attending  the  court,  with  a 
large  stock  of  real  merit,  a  modest  and  agreeably 
conversation,  a  hundred  promises,  and  five  hun- 
dred friends,  he  has  failed  of  preferment;  and 
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upon  a  very  weighty  reason.  He  lay  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  a  libel,  or  lampoon, 
against  a  great  minister  *.  It  is  true,  that  great 
minister  was  demonstratively  convinced,  and  pub- 
lickly  owned  his  conviction,  that  Mr,  Gay  wa$ 
not  the  author ;  but  having  Iain  under  the  suspi- 
cion, it  seemed  very  just  that  he  should  suffer 
the  punishment;  because,  in  this  most  reformed 
age,  the  virtues  of  a  prime  minister  are  no  more 
to  be  suspected,  than  the  chastity  of  Caesar's  wife. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Beggar's  Opera  is 
not  the  first  of  Mr.  Gay's  works,  wherein  he  has 
been  faulty  with  regard  to  courtiers  and  states- 
men. For,  to  omit  his  other  pieces,  even  in  his 
fables,  published  within  two  years  past,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  which  he 
was  promised  a  reward,  he  has  been  thought  some- 
what too  bold  upon  the  courtiers.  And  although 
it  be  highly  probable  he  meant  only  the  courtiers 
of  former  times,  yet  he  acted  unwarily,  by  not 
considering  that  the  malignity  of  some  people, 
might  misinterpret  what  he  said  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  present  persons  and  affairs. 

But  I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Gay  as  a  poli- 
tician :  and  shall  consider  him  henceforward  only 
as  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  wherein  he  has, 
by  a  turn  of  humour  entirely  new,  placed  vices  of 
all  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light ; 
and  thereby  done  eminent  service  both  to  religion 
and  morality.  This  appears  from  the  unparalleled 
success  he  has  met  with.  All  ranks,  parties,  and 
denominations  of  men,  either  crowding  to  see  his 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     N. 
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opera,  or  reading  it  with  delight  in  their  closets  ; 
even  ministers  of  state,  whom  he  is  thought  to 
have  most  offended  (next  to  those  whom  the  actors 
represent),  appearing  frequently  at  the  theatre, 
irom  a  consciousness  of  their  own  innocence,  and 
to  convince  the  world  how  unjust  a  parallel,  ma- 
lice, envy,  and  disaffection  to  the  government, 
have  made. 

I  am  assured  that  several  worthy  clergymen  in 
this  city  went  privately  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera 
*  represented :  and  that  the  fleering  coxcombs  in 
the  pit  amused  themselves  with  making  discoveries, 
and  spreading  the  nanjes  of  those  gentlemen  round 
the  audience. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  vindicate  a  clergyman, 
who  would  appear  openly  in  his  habit  at  the 
theatre,  with  such  a  vicious  crew  as  might,  pro- 
bably stand  round  him,  at  such  comedies  and 
profane  tragedies  as  are  often  represented.  Be- 
sides, I  know  very  well,  that  persons  of  their 
function  are  bound  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil, 
or  of  giving  cause  of  offence.  But  when  the 
lords  chancellors,  who  are  keepers  of  the  king's 
fconscience  ;  when  the  judges  of  the  land,  whose 
title  is  reverend;  when  ladies,  who  are  bound  by 
the  rules  of  their  sex  to  the  strictest  decency,  ap- 
pear in  the  theatre  without  censure  ;  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, why  a  young  clergyman,  who  comes 
concealed  out  of  curiosity  to  see  an  innocent  and 
moral  play,  should  be  so  highly  condemned ;  nor 
do  I  much  approve  the  rigour  of  a  great  prelate, 
who  said,  *'  he  hoped  none  of  his  clergy  were 
there."  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  are  no  weightier 
objections  against  that  reverend  body  planted  ia 
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ikhis  city,  and  I  wish  there  never  may.  But  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  any  of  therx)  should  be 
so  weak,  as  to  imitate  a  court  chaplain  *  in  Eng- 
land, who  preached  against  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  will  probably  do  more  good  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons  of  so  stupid,  so  injudicious,  and  so 
prostitute  a  divine. 

In  this  happy  performance  of  Mr.  Gay's,  all  th€ 
characters  are  just,  and  none  of  them  carried  be- 
yond nature,  or  hardly  beyond  practice.  It  dis^ 
covers  the  whole  system  of  that  commonwealth,  oi 
that  imperium  in  imperio  of  iniquity  established 
among  us,  by  which  neither  our  lives  nor  our  pro* 
perties  are  secure,  either  in  the  highways,  or  in 
publick  assemblies,  or  even  in  our  own  houses. 
It  shows  the  miserable  lives,  and  the  constant  fate, 
of  those  abandoned  wretches :  for  how  little  they 
sell  their  lives  and  souls;  betrayed  by  their  whore^ 
their  comrades,  and  the  receivers  and  purchasers 
of  those  thefts  and  robberies.  This  comedy  con- 
tains likewise  a  satire,  which,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  affects  the  present  age,  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  times  to  come ;  I  mean,  where  the 
author  takes  the  occasion  of  comparing  the  com- 
mon robbers  of  the  publick,  and  their  several  stra- 

•  This  court  chaplain  was  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  then  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  made  rector  of  Blechingly  in  1731, 
and  the  same  year  dean  of  Rochester :  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Bangor  in  1737,  translated*  to  York  in  1743,  and  to  Canterbury 
in  1747*  He  died  in  17^7y  at  the  age  of  64.  See  a  hetter  of 
Dr.  Herring  to  Mr.  Duncombe  (who  had  written  two  letters  in 
justification  of  the  Sermon  against  the  Beggar's  Opera)  in  the 
preface  to  '*  Archbishop  Herring's  Seven  Sermons  on  publick  Oc- 
casions^ 1763."    N. 
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tagems  of  betraying,  undermining,  and  hanging 
each  other,  to  the  several  arts  of  politicians  in 
times  of  corruption. 

This  comedy  likewise  exposes,  with  great  justice, 
that  unnatural  taste  for  Italian  musick  among  us, 
which  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  our  northern  climate, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people,  whereby  we  are  over- 
run with  Italian  effeminacy,  and  Italian  nonsense. 
An  old  gentleman  said  to  me,  that  many  years  ago, 
when  the  practice  of  an  unnatural  vice  grew  fre- 
quent in  London,  and  many  were  prosecuted  for 
it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
Italian  operas  and  singers ;  and  then  we  should 
want  nothing  but  stabbing,  or  poisoning,  to  make 
us  perfect  Italians. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  deliver  my  judgment,  that 
nothiHg  but  servile  attachment  to  a  party,  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  lamentable  dulness,  mistaken 
zeal,  or  studied  hypocrisy,  can  have  the  least  rea- 
sonable objection  against  this  excellent  moral  per- 
formance of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gay. 
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Skvoi  fum  voins  veUerafertk^  ovei. 

Not  for  youxwdviss,  ye  sheep,  your  fletces  grow. 

Having,  on  the  lath  of  October  last,  received  a 
letter  signed  Andrew  Dealer  and  Patrick 
Fenntless,  I  believe  the  foUowinig  Paper, 
just  come  to  my  hands,  will  be  a  sufficient  an« 
swer  to  it. 

SIR»  Couniy  ofDofom,  Dec.  S^  17^4* 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  membet  of 
parliament,  with  an  estate  of  about  1400L  a  year; 
which,  as  a  Northern  landlord,  I  receive  from 
above  two  hundred  tenants :  and  my  lands  having 
been  let  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  rents,  until 
very  lately,  were  esteemed  to  be  not  above  half 
value ;  yetj  by  the  intolerable  scarcity  of  silver, 
I  lie  under  the  greatest  difiiciilties  in  receiving 
them,  as  well  as  in  paying  my  labourers,  or  buying 
any  thing  necessary  for  my  family  from  tradesmen 
who  are  not  able  to  be  long  out  of  their  money. 
But  the  sufferings  of  me,  and  those  of  my  rank, 
are  trifles  in  comparison  of  what  the  mealier  sort 
undergo ;  such  as  the  buyers  and  sellers  at  faira 
and  markets ;  the  shopkeepers  in  every  town ;  and 
farmers  in  general ;  all  those  who  travel  with  fish, 
poultry,  pedlary-ware,  and  other  conveniencies 
to  sell :  but  more  especially  handicrafts- men,  whp 
work  for  us  by  the  day ;  aud  common  laboureif, 

VOL.  VI.  K  k  Hi\v^XfiL 
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whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Both  these 
kinds  of  people  I  am  forced  to  employ  until  their 
wages  amount  to  a  double  pistole,  or  a  moidore 
(for  we  hardly,  haye  any  gold  of  lower  value  left 
us)  to  divide  it  among  themselves  as  they  can  : 
and  tliis  is  generally  done  at  an  alehouse,  or 
brandyshop  •;  where,  beside  the  cost  of  getting 
drunk,  (which  is  usually  the  case)  they  must  pay 
ten  pence  or  a  shilling  for  changing  their  piece 
into  silver  to  some  huckstering  fellow,  who  fol- 
lows that  trade.  But,  what  is  infinitely  worse, 
those  poor  men,  for  want  of  due  payment,  are 
forced  to  take  up  their  oatmeal,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  almost  double  value ;  and  conse- 
quently are  not  able  to  discharge  half  their  score, 
especially  under  the  scarceness,  of  corn  for  two 
years  past,  and  the  melancholy  disappointment  of 
the  present  crop. 

The  causes  of  this,  and  a  thousand  other  evils, 
are  clear  and  manifest  to  you  and  all  thinking  men, 
although  hidden  from  the  Vulgar;  these  indeed 
complain  of  hard  times,  the  dearth  of  corn,  the 
want  of  money,  the  badness  of  seasons  ;^  that  theh^ 
goods  bear  no  price,  and  the  poor  cannot  find 
work ;  but  their  weak  reasonings  never  carry  tliem 
to  the  hatred  and  contempt  born  usf  by  our  neigh- 
bours and  brethren,  without  the  least  grounds  of 
provocation  ^  who  rejoice  at  oiir  sufferings,  al- 
though sometimes  to  their  own  disadv^antage. 
They  consider  not  the  dead  weight  upon  every  be- 
neficial branch  of  our  trade;  that  half  our  reve- 
inies  are  anmually  sent  to  England;  with  many 
other  grievances  peculiar  to  this  unhappy  king- 
dom, whic\\  kee^s  \^s  fvom  enjoying  the  common 
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benefits  of  mankind ;  as  you,  and  some  other 
lovers  of  their  country,  haye  so  often  observed, 
with  such  good  inclinations,  and  so  little  effect. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  under  our  circumstances 
m  general,  this  complaint  for  the  want  of  silver, 
may  appear  as  ridiculous,  as  for  a  man  to  be  im- 
patient about  a  cut  finger,  when  he  is  struck  with 
the  plague :  and  yet  a  poor  fellow  going  to  the 
gallows,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the  smart  of 
wasps  while  he  is  upon  Tyburn  road.  This  mis- 
fortune is  so  urging  and  vexatious  in  every  kind 
of  small  traffick,  and  so  hourly  pressing  upon  all 
persons  in  the  country  whatsoever,  that  a  hundred 
inconveniencies,  of  perhaps  greater  moment  in 
themselves,  have  been  tamely  submitted  to,  with 
far  less  disquietude  and  murmur.  And  the  case 
seems  yet  the  harder,  if  it  be  true,  what  many 
skilful  men  assert,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
a  remedy ;  and,  that  the  want  of  silver,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  httle  gold  remaining  among  us,  is 
altogether  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  inconvenient. 
A  person  of  distinction  assured  me  very  lately, 
that,  in  discoursing  with  the  lord  lieutenant*  be- 
fore his  last  return  to  England,  his  excellency 
said,  *^  He  had  pressed  the  matter  often,  in  proper 
time  and  place,  and  to  proper  persons  ;  and  could 
not  see  any  difficulty  of  the  least  moment,  that 
could  prevent  us  from  being  made  easy  upon  this 
article." 

Whoever  carries  to  England  twenty-seven  Eng- 
lish shillings,  and  brings  back  one  moidore  of 
full  weight,  is  a  gainer  of  nine  pence  Irish  :  in  a 

•  Tbe  lord  Cfirlcrct.     N. 
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guinea,  the  advantage  is  three  pence ;  and  twd 
pence  in  a  pistole.  The  bankers,  who  are  ge- 
nerally masters  of  all  our  gold  and  silver,  with 
this  advantage,  have  sent  over  as  much  of  the 
latter  as  came  into  their  hand^.  The  value  of 
one  thousand  moidores  in  silver  would  thu* 
amount  in  clear  profit  to37l.  lOs.  The  shop- 
keepers, and  other  traders,  who  go  to  London  tO 
buy  goods,  followed  the  same  practice ;  by  which 
we  have  been  driven  into  this  insupportable  dis- 
tress. 

To  a  common  thinker  it  should  seem,  that  no-' 
thing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  the  govern-* 
ment  to  redress  this  evil,  at  any  time  they  shall 
please.  When  the  value  of  guineas  was  lowered 
in  England  from  21s.  and  6d.  to  only  21s.  the 
consequences  to  this  kingdom  were  obvious,  and 
manifest  to  us  all ;  and  a  sober  man  may  be  al- 
lowed at  least  to  wonder,  although  he  dare  not 
complain,  why  a  new  regulation  of  coin  among 
us  was  not  then  made ;  much  more,  why  it  has 
never  been  since.  It  would  surely  require  no  very 
profound  skill  in  algebra  to  reduce  the  difference 
of  nine  pence  in  thirty  shillings^  or  three  pence 
in  a  guinea,  to  less  than  a  farthing ;  and  so  small 
a  fraction  could  be  no  temptation  either  to  bank^ 
ers,  to  hazard  their  silver  at  sea,  or  tradesmen  to 
load  themselves  with  it  in  their  journies  to  Eng- 
land. In  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  no 
unseasonable  condescension,  if  the  government 
would  graciously  please  to  signify  to  the  poor 
loyal  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  either  that 
this  miserable  want  of  silver  is  not  possibly  to  be 
remedied  in  any  degree   by  the  nicest  skill  in 

'?LX\\\\\iietick ; 
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arithmetick ;  or  else  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
the  good  pleasure  of  England  to  suffer  any  silver 
at  all  among  us.  In  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  madness  to  expect  impossibilities;  and^  in  the 
other,  we  mu$t  submit:  for  lives  and  foiitunes 
ve  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  coNayERo». 

The  question  has  been  often  put  in  printed 
papers,  by  the  drapier  and  others,  or  perhaps 
by  the  same  writer  under  different  styles,  why 
this  kingdom  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
mint  of  its  own,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper ;  which  is  a  power  exercised  by  many 
bishops,  and  every  piftty  prince,  in  Germany? 
But  this  question  has  never  been  answered ;  nor 
the  least  application,  that  I  have  heard  of,  made 
to  the  crown  from  hence  for  the  grant  of  a  pub- 
]JLt:k  mint ;  although  it  stands  upon  record,  that 
several  cities  and  corporations  here,  had  the  li« 
berty  of  coining  silver.  I  can  see  no  reasons^ 
why  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  are  thus  restrained^ 
but  such  as  I  dare  not  mention  :  only  thu$  far  I 
may  venture,  that  Ireland  is  the  first  imperial 
kingdom  since  Nimrod,  which  ever  wanted  power 
to  coin  their  own  money. 

I  know  very  well,  that  in  England  it  is  lawful 
for  any  subject  to  petition  either  jthjs  prince  or 
the  parliament,  provided  it  be  4.QP(S  in  a  dutiful 
and  regular  manner :  but  what  is  lawful  for  a 
subject  of  Irelandr  I  profess  I  cannot  determine  : 
nor  will  undertaHe  that  (he  printer  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  publishing 
]^}y  wishes,  that  a  poor  shopkeeper  might  be  able 
to  cl^ngie  a  g^iiiLea  or  a  moidore  when  a  customer 
CQme^  |br,  9..  crown's  worth  of  goods.     I  have 
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known  less  crimes  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, under  the  title  of  disaffection.  And  I 
cannot  but  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
who,  after  Astrea  had  fled  from  the  earth,  at  least 
took  care  to  provide  three  upright  judges  for  hell. 
INJen's  ears  among  us  are  indeed  grown  so  nice, 
that  whoever  happens  to  think  out  of  fashion,  in 
what  relates  to  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  dare 
not  so  much  as  complain  of  the  toothacb,  lest 
our  weak  and  busy  dabblers  in  politicks  should 
be  ready  to  swear  against  him  for  disaffection. 

There  was  a  method  practised  by  sir  Ambrose 
Crawley,  the  great  dealer  in  iron  works,  which  I 
wonder  the  gentlemen  of  our  country,  uqder  this 
great  exigence,  have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate. 
In  the  several  towns  and  villages  where  he  dealt, 
and  many  miles  round,  he  gave  notes  instead  rf 
money  (from  two  pence  to  twenty  shillings) 
which  passed  current  in  all  shops  and  markets, 
as  well  as  in  houses  where  meat  or  drink  was  sold. 
I  see  no  reason,  why  the  like  practice  may  not 
be  introduced  among  us  with  some  degree  of 
success;  or,  at  least,  may  not  serve  as  a  poor 
expedient  in  this  our  blessed  age  of  paper;  which, 
as  it  discharges  all  our  greatest  payments,  may 
be  equally  useful  in  the  smaller,  and  may  just 
keep  us  ative,  unti4  an  English  act  of  parliament 
shall  forbid  it. 

I  have  been  told,  tbat  among  some  of  our 
poorest  American  colonies  upon  the  continent, 
the  people  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  the  little 
money  among  them  into  halves  and  quarters,  for 
the  conveniencies  of  small  traffick.  How  happy 
should  we  be  iu  cots\v^v\sou  of  oin  presient  con- 
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dition,  if  the  like  privilege  were  granted  to  us  of 
employing  the  sheers  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon  our 
foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half  crowns,  and 
shillings,  and  even  lower  denominations;  for 
beggars  must  be  content  to  live  Dpon  scraps ; 
and  it  would  be  our  felicity,  that  these  scraps 
could  never  be  exported  to  other  countries  while 
any  thing  l>etter  was  left. 

If  neither  of  these  projects  will  avail,  I  see 
nothing  left  us  but  to  truck  and  barter  our  goods, 
Hke  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other,  or  with 
our  too  powerful  neighbours  ;  only  with  this  dis- 
advantage on  our  side,  that  the  Indians  enjoy 
the  product  of  their  own  land  ;  whereas  the  bet- 
t-er  half  of  ours  is  sent  away,  without  so  much  as 
a  recompense  in  bugles  or  glass  in  return. 

It  must  needs  be  a  very  comfortable  circum- 
stance in  the  present  juncture,  that  some  thou* 
sand  families  are  gone,  are  going,  or  preparing  to 
go  from  hence,  and  settle  themselves  in  America: 
the  poorer  sort  for  want  of  work ;  the  farmers, 
whose  beneficial  bargains  are  now  become  a  rack- 
rent  too  hard  to  be  born,  and  those  who  have 
any  ready  mone)%  or  can  purchase  any  by  the 
sale  of  their  goods  or  leases,  because  they  find 
their  fortunes  hourly  decaying,  that  their  goods 
will  bear  no  price,  and  that  few  or  none  have 
any  money  to  buy  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  are 
hastening  to  follow  their  departed  neighbours. 
It  is  true,  corn  among  us  carries  a  very  high 
price  ;  but  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  rats  and 
cats,  and  dead  horses,  have  been  often  bought 
for  gold  in  a  town  besieged. 

There 
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There  is  a  person  of  quality  in  my  neighbour* 
hood|  who>  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  jusi 
come  to  age,  being  unexperienced,  and  of  age* 
nerous  temper,  let  his  lands,  even  as  times  went 
then,  at  a  low  rate  to  able  tenants ;  and  conse* 
quently,  by  the  rise  of  lands  since  that  time, 
looked  upon  his  estate  to  be  set  at  half  value:  but 
numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants^ 
are  now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant*,  even 
those  which  were  for  lives,  some  of  them^renew-^ 
able  for  ever,  and  some  fee-farms,  which  the  land- 
lord himself  has  bought  in  at  half  the  price  they 
would  have  yielded  seven  years  ago.  And  some 
leases  let  at  the  same  time  for  lives,  have  been 
given  up  to  him  without  any  consideration  at 
all. 

This  is  the  most  favourable  face  of  all  things  at 
present  among  us ;  I  say,  among  us  of  the  North, 
who  were  esteemed  the  only  thriving  people  of 
the, kingdom.  And  how  far,  and  how  soon,  this 
misery  and  desolation  may  spread,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee. 

The  vast  sums  of  money  daily  -carried  off  by  our 
numerous  adventurers  to  America,  hav^  depTive4 
us  of  our  gold  in  these  parts,  almost  as  much  as 
of  our  silver.  And  the  good  wives  who  come  to 
our  houses,  offer  us  their  pieces  of  linep,  upoa 
which  their  whole  dependence  lies,  for  so  little 
profit,  that  it  can  neither  half  p^y  their  rents,  nor 
half  support  their  families. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  enthusiasm  spread 


*  Or  auctiofi.     F. 
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among  our  Northern  people,  of  sheltering  them- 
selves in  the  continent  of  America,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  their  present  insupportable  concli- 
tion  at  home«  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiries 
to  learn  vi^hat  encouragement  our  people  have  met 
with,  by  any  intelligence  from  those  plantations, 
sufficient  to  make  them  undertake  so  tedious  and 
hazardous  a  voyage  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
so  ill  accommodated  in  their  ships,  th^t  many  of 
them  have  died  niiserably  in  their  passage,  but 
could  never  get  one  satisfactory  answer.  Some- 
body, they  knew  not  who,  had  written  ktters  to 
his  friend  or  cousin  from  thence,  inviting  him  by 
all  means  to  come  over ;  that  it  was  a  fine  fruitful 
country,  and  to  be  held  for  ever  at  a  penny  an 
acre.  But  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  this:  the  Eng- 
lish established  in  those  colonies  are  in  great  want 
of  men  to  inhabit  that  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  wild  Indians,  who  are  not 
reduced  under  their  dominion.  We  read  of  some 
barbarous  people,  whom  the  Romans  placed  ia 
their  army  for  no  other  service  than  to  blunt  their 
enemies  swords,  and  afterward  to  fill  up  trenches 
with  their  dead  bodies.  And  thus  our  people, 
who  transport  themselves,  are  settled  into  those 
interjacent  tracts,  as  a-  screen  against  the  insults 
of  the  savages  ;  and  many  have  as  much  lands  as 
they  can  clear  from  the  woods,  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate,  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  about  a  hun- 
dred years  purchase  by  their  labour.  Now,  beside 
the  fox's  reason  *,  which  inclines  all  those  who 

*  The  fox  who,  having  lost  his  tail,  would  have  persuaded  tb^ 
rest  to  cut  off  theirs.     H. 
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have  already  ventured  thither  to  represent  every 
thing  in  a  false  light,  as  well  for  justifying  their 
own  conduct,  as  for  getting  companions  in  their 
misery,  the  governing  people  in  those  plantations 
have  also  wisely  provided,  that  no  letters  shall  be 
suffered  to  pass  from  thence  hither,  without  being 
first  viewed  by  the  council ;  by  which,  our  people 
here  are  wholly  deceived  in  the  opinions  they  have 
of  the  happy  condition  of  their  friends  gone  be- 
fore them.    This  was  accidentallv  discovered  some 
months  ago  by  an  honest  man,  who,  having  trans- 
ported himself  and  family  thither,  and  finding  all 
things  directly  contrary  to  his  hope,  had  the  luck 
to  convey  a  private  note  by  a  faithful  hand  to  his 
relation  here,  entreating  him  not  to  think  of  such 
a  voyage,  and  to  discourage  all  his  friends  from 
attempting  it.     Yet  this,  although  it  be  a  truth 
Well  known,  has  produced  very  little  effect ;  which 
is  no  manner  of  wonder :  for,  as  it  is  natural  to  a 
man  in  a  fever  to  turn  often,  although  without 
any  hope  of  ease  ;  or,  when  he  is  pursued,  to  leap 
down  a  precipice,  to  avoid  an  enemy  just  at  his 
back  ;  so,  men  in  the  extremes t  degree  of  misery 
and  want,  will  naturally  fly  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  relief,  let  it  be  ever  so  vain  or  visionary. 

You  maj'  observe,  that  I  have  very  superficially 
touched  the  subject  I  began  with,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution  ;  fof  I  know  how  criminal  the 
least  complaint  has  been  thought,  however  sea- 
sonable or  just  or  honestly  intended,  which  has 
forced  me  to  offer  up  my  daily  prayers,  that  it 
may  never,  at  least  in  my  time,  be  interpreted  by 
inuendocs  as  a  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  and 
disaftbcted  action,  for  a  man  to  roar  under  an 

%.cute 
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jicute  fit  of  the  gout ;  which,  beside  the  loss  and 
the  danger,  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  one 
of  my  age,  so  severely  af&icted  with  that  distem- 
per. 

I  wish  you  good  success,  but  I  can  promise  you 
little,  in  an  ungrateful  office  you  have  taken  up 
without  the  least  view  either  to  reputation  or  pro- 
fit Perhaps  your  comfort  is,  that  none  but  vil- 
lains and  betrayers  of  their  country  can  be  your 
enemies.  Upon  which  I  have  little  to  say,  having 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  many  of 
that  sort ;  and  therefore,  as  you  may  easily  be- 
lieve, am  compelled  to  lead  a  very  retired  life. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  North. 


END  of  the  sixth  VOLUME. 


MarcUant,  Printer,  Grevillt-Street,  Holbora. 
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